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the    little    blind    children,    about    60    in 
number,  were  exceedingly  interesting-. 

First  on  the  program  came  a  group  of 
Christmas  carols  sung  in  chorus  by  the 
children,  after  which  three  little 
maidens  told  very  prettily  the  story  of 
Santa  Claus.  Next  came  another  sweet 
carol,  followed  by  a  Christmas  letter 
from  Jimmy  Cunningham. 

Sophia  Muldoon  played  a  violin  solo, 
and  after  that  came  "Christmas  Bells," 
words  and  music  being  written  by  Miss 
Roeske,  teacher  of  music  at  the  kin- 
dergarten. 

Harry  Rand  next  gave  a  recitation, 
and  at  this  point  little  Willie  Elizabeth 
Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer  were  intro- 
duced to  the  audience. 

Another  group  of  pretty  Christmas 
carols  followed,  and  then  a  recitation, 
"Piccola,"  by  a  quartet  of  little  maidens. 
The  first  part  of  the  afternoon  pro- 
gram was  brought  to  a  close  with  an. 
orchestral  selection,  "The  Hub  Waltz," 
written  by  Miss  Roeske,  and  played  by 
the  baby  orchestra  on  their  toy  instru- 
ments. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  in- 
cluded a  Christmas  play,  arranged  by 
Rev  Thomas  Van  Ness  and  Mr  C.  B. 
Royce,  the  latter  making  a  capital 
Santa  Claus.  Others  who  took  part  in 
the  play  were  Miss  Blanche  Ware  as 
grandmother  Gray,  and  Marjorie  and 
Jack  Hurd  and  Blanche  Stevenson,  who 
appeared  as  grandmother  Gray's  gi-and- 
children. 

The  stage  was  very  prettily  set,  to 
represent  a  nursery  on  the  eve  of  Ch  ist- 
mas.  There  was  a  large  old-fashioned 
open  fireplace  and  great  brick  chimney, 
through  which  Santa  Claus  made  his 
entrance  in  due  season,  when  the  wee 
folks  were  tucked  snugly  into  the  little 
white  beds.  And  although  the  little 
blind  children  could  not  see  the  pretty 
picture  represented,  they  appreciated 
fully  the  stories  of  old  Santa  Claus,  in 
which  all  the  nursery  favorites  figured. 
There  was  the  old  woman  who  lived  in 
a  shoe,  the  little  boy  blue  who  tooted 
his  horn,  little  Jack  Horner,  who  pre- 
sented Santa  Claus  with  a  plum,  and  all 
the  rest. 

Then  came  the  distribution  of  pres- 
ents, together  with  a  box  of  candy,  to 
each  little  guest,  as  well  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sunday  school  of  the  Second 
church,  of  whom  there  were  about  100 
present. 

Ice  cream  and  cake  were  served  in  one 
of  the  vestry  parlors,  which  was  pret- 
tily decorated  with  evergreens. 

The  committee  of  arrangements  in- 
cluded Miss  Emily  Holmes,  Miss  Rich- 
ards and  Miss  Kate  Brown. 


THE  mw^tcmk:  totes, 
A    BRIGHT     BLIND     GIRL 


Helen  Keller  of  Boston  Comes  to  a 
School    in  New-York. 


i  FIGHT   FOR   HER   KITTEN'S    NAME 


She   Vanquished    the    Superintendent 
of  Her  New  Home  in  an  Argu- 
ment —  Her     Life     and 
Hev  Journal. 

Helen  Keller,  the  pretty  and  remarkably 
intelligent  blind  deaf-and-dumb  girl  of  Bos- 
ton, has  come  to  New- York  to  spend  some 
time  completing  her  education,  and  she  has 
brought  with  her  her  kitten,  of  which  she 
is  very  fond. 

It  is  a  very  nice  kitten,  too,  and  its  narr.e 
is  Topsy,  a  pseudonym  bestowed  by  a  poet 
godfather,  and  no  less  a  person  than  Ed- 
mund Clarence  Stedman. 

The  name  of  one  very  small  cat  might 
not  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  great  moment, 
but  this  name  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable discussion,  and  its  importance 
has  grown  with  the  number  of  words  be- 
stowed upon  its  bearer. 

Every  one  may  not  know  that  bright  lit- 
tle Helen  Keller  is,  and  will  be  for  some 
time  to  come,  a  resident  of  New- York.  Her 
cheery  words,  sweet  thoughts,  and  great 
enjoyment  of  life  under  conditions— the 
loss   of   sight,    hearing,    and   until   recently, 


the  power  of  speech— which  would  seem  to 
many  persons  unbearable,  have  made  her 
known  all  over  the  world. 

She  is  now  at  the  Wright  Humason  School, 
42  West  Seventy-sixth  Street,  with  Miss 
Sullivan,  her  teacher  and  friend,  who  has 
translated  the  world  to  her  since  she  was 
a  wee  small  girl. 

She  is  continuing  her  education  and  learn- 
ing, particularly,  enunciation  and  voice 
modulation. 

A  reporter  for  The  New- York  Times  called 
on  Miss  Helen  the  other  evening.  The  ex- 
alted sentiments  expressed  by  this  young 
girl   and   the   beautiful   language   in    which 

she  clothes  her  thoughts  give,  perhaps,  the 
Idea  of  a  quiet,  spiritual  nature,  a  little  set 
apart  from  the  ordinary  world.  Therefore, 
it  is  something  of  a  surprise  to  find  not 
only  a  pure-minded  and  sweet-tempered,  but 
a  very  jolly  little  maiden.  Very  clevar  and 
quick,  and  with  serious  views  of  life  in 
many  ways,  she  is,  perhaps  because  the 
impressions  are  first  sifted  through  the 
mind  of  an  older  person. 

But  about  the  kitten  and  the  disputed 
name.  As  a  subject  of  importance  it  was 
laid  before  the  reporter.  On  Wednesday  of 
last  week,  little  Miss  Helen,  Miss  Sullivan, 
and  Mr.  Humason  called  on  the  little  girl's 
friend,  Mr.  Stedman.  There  the  presenta- 
tion of  Topsey,  fully  christened,  was  made. 

It  was  not  until  the  school  was  reached 
again  that  the  trouble  began.  And  thereby 
hangs  a  tale. 

A  Santa  Claus  papier-mache1  cat  was  Miss 
Helen's  Christmas  present  to  Mr.  Huma- 
son. This  specimen  of  art  was  named 
"  Realization,"  as  an  antithesis  to  a  real 
Angora  cat  of  some  time  past,  whose  title, 
"  Expectation,"  had  never  brought  a  ful- 
fillment of  conditions  of  physical  beauty. 
So  when  a  very  nice  little  cat  suddenly  be- 
came a  member  of  the  family,  Mr.  Huma- 
son's  feelings  demanded  that  it  should  be 
called  "  Realization,"  and  a  battle  of  words 
followed. 

"  It's  name  is  Topsy,"  said  the  little  lady. 

"  That  is  not  a  good  name,"  said  Mr. 
Humason. 

"It  was  given  by  a  poet,"  was  the  quick 
reply. 

"  Mr.  Humason  has  been  teasing  me," 
said  Miss  Helen. 

"  But  who  has  been  teasing  me?  "  asked 
Mr.  Humason,  in  melancholy  tone. 

"  Oh!  never  rrfind,"  said  the  advocate  of 
Miss  Topsy's  original  birthright. 

And  against  such  persistent  opposition  the 
standard  bearer  for  "  Realization  "  was 
forced  to  give  in,  and  Topsy  Keller  is  her- 
self. 

But  the  remarkable  part  of  all  this  con- 
versation was  that  it  was  carried  on  en- 
tirely by  word  of  mouth. 

Little  Miss  Helen  answers  every  question 
addressed  to  her  in  the  ordinary  way  and 
listens  to  the  slow,  distinctly-formed 
words  of  Mr.  Humason,  with  one  finger, 
which  she  holds  perpendicularly  across  his 
lips. 

Her  "  teacher,"  as  she  always  speaks  of 
Miss  Sullivan,  talks  more  frequently  with 
the  hand.  The  right  hand  of  the  little  girl 
is  always  near  that  of  the  teacher,  whose 
conversation,  when  she  talks  with  rapidly- 
moving  fingers,  is  understood  with  marvel- 
ous quickness.  Miss  Helen  spent  the  holi- 
days in  Boston,  where  she  '  has  many 
friends. 

"  I    have    always    liked    Boston    since    my 
earliest    childhood,"    she    says    in    her    ma-  | 
ture  way,  but,  as  she  is  only  fourteen  now,   ] 
that  is  not  such  a  long  time.  I 

"  I  enjoyed  seeing  the  beautiful  new  pub- 
lic library,"  she  said,  "  and  Trinity  Church, 
in    Copley    Square.      I    cannot    think    that 
Bishop  Brooks  is  far  away.    His  spirit  must 
be  always  there." 

Phillips  Brooks  was  a  warm  friend  of  the 
little  girl's,  and  she  has  many  affectionate 
letters  from  numbers  of  well-known  per- 
sons with  whom  she  has  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance. 

She  likes  New-York,  too,  she  says.  She 
is  a  very  courteous  little  lady,  and  always 
has   something   personally   pleasant   to    say 

to  every  visitor. 
She   has   many   friends  in   New-York,    she 

will  tell  you,  and  she  reads  The  New- York 

Times.      She    always    enjoys    reading    the 

news.     That,  in  this  case,  means  having  it 

read  to  her. 
She  reads  a  great  deal  by  herself  and  has 

a  really  extensive  library  of  her  own.    Such 

a   library— the   books   printed   in   the   raised 

characters   for   the   blind— occupies   a   great 

deal  of  room,  and  hers  is  scattered  about  in 

different  parts  of  the  country. 
She  has  with  her  at  her  New- York  school 

a  Latin  grammar  in  four  volumes,   "  David 

Copperfield  "    in    five    volumes,    Tennyson's 

poems,      selections     from     Swedenborg,      of 

which  she  is  very  fond,  and  "  Hamlet." 
All   these   books  are  several   inches   thick 

and    about    10    by    12    inches    in    diameter. 

Miss   Helen    is   an   accomplished   little   girl, 

and     she     reads     the     various     systems     in 

which  books  are  written  for  the  blind. 


She  turned  quickly  through  the  volumes 
of  Tennyson  on  the  evening  that  the  re- 
porter called  on  her,  to  "  The  May  Queen  " 
which  she  read  with  a  great  deal  of  em- 
phasis. 

"  That  makes  me  think  of  Mr.  Humason," 
i   she  said,   when  she  read  of  the  quarrel  be- 
tween   Robin    and    fair    Alice,    "  for    hasn't 
she  just  had  a  quarrel  about  Topsey'" 

She  stops  every  once  In  a  while,  and  her 
hand  finds  its  way  to  her  teacher's  and 
wanders  up  to  her  face,  or  she  leans  over  in 
a  pretty,  affectionate  way,  to  be  kissed  like 
a  little  child  who  needs  to  be  encouraged 

She  recites,  too,  a  little  poem  of"  Mr 
Gilder  s,  that  is  one  of  her  favorites,  and 
she  gives  a  quotation  from  Cicero  that  was 
used  by  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Teachers'  College  in  this 
city.  She  likes  to  go  to  public  meetings 
and  the  nimble  fingers  of  her  teacher  al- 
ways talking  into  her  hand,  keep  her  well 
up   with   the   speeches. 

Of  her  studies  she  likes  modeling  Del-' 
sarte,  history,  and  singing.  She  likes  to 
read  about  the  wars,  because  there  is  al- 
ways in  them  some  "  great  question  in- 
volved." 

Some  of  the  warriors  are  cruel,  particu- 
larly the  Romans,  she  says:  Caesar  was 
unkind  to  Pompey;  but  then  she  admits  he 
had  some  reason. 

The     singing    lesson     in     Helen     Keller's 
school    is  very   refreshing.    Its   obiect   is   to 
train    the    voice    and    modulate    the    tones 
The  pupil   sits   on   the   piano   stool    with     in 
this  case.   Mr.   Humason  beside  her. 

As  in  talking,  she  holds  or.c  linger  to 
his  lips  as  he'  strikes  a  note  on  the  piano 
and  sings  "  sol." 

'•  Sol,"    repeats   the  pupil. 

"  Do,"  comes  a  lower  note,  and  the  pupil 
following,  strikes  it  exactly. 

Sometimes  she  fails  and  tries  again,  suc- 
cess varying  from  time  to  time.    The  result 

is  really  marvelous,  for  the  range  of  notes 
can  only  be  gauged  by  the  pupil  from 
vibrations  as  they  come  from  the  lips  of  the 
teacher. 

Miss  Helen  Is  accomplished  in  another 
line.  She  uses  the  typewriter  with  great 
neatness  and  accuracy,  writing  on  three 
machines  of  different  makes.  She  writes  her 
journal  in  this  way,  sitting  alone  and  com- 
posing her  thoughts  as  she  writes. 

It  is  something  of  a  duty  with  her  to 
write  about  so  much,  and  if  original  ideas 
give  out  the  young  girl  proceeds  to  pad 
most  conscientiously.  Some  delightful  ideas 
of  her  own  will  close  with  something  like 
this: 

"  And  now,  my  dear  journal,  you  will  be 
interested  to  learn  something  about  iron 
making,"  and  thereupon  follows  a  careful  ] 
dissertation  upon  that  subject.  She  adopts  a 
facetious  style  sometimes,  and  concludes  a 
long  talk  with: 

"  But  I  trust  your  Majesty  (the  journal) 
will  pardon  my  talking  so  much  about  my- 
self. You  were  so  politely  attentive  that 
I  was  unconsciously  led  to  think  that  you 
were  interested.  But  that  little  remark  of 
yours  about  the  weather  indicated  to  me 
that   your  thoughts   are   wandering. 

"  The  weather!  Ah,  what  should  we,  do 
for  a  general  subject  of  conversation  and 
composition   if  there   were  no  weather? 

"  Yes;  King  Winter  has  arrived.  His 
coming  was  announced  by  his  favorite  cou- 
riers, snow  and  hail.  Otherwise  his  ar- 
rival in  this  city  was  not  marked  with 
much  splendor  or  formality." 

After  a  little  sermonizing,  Miss  Keller 
compliments  her  journal  auditor  for  not 
falling  asleep  In  the  pew,  and  a  specially 
long  contribution  she  closes  with  "  con- 
tinued   in   our   next." 

"  What  is  the  name  of  that  kitten, 
Helen?"  says  Mr.  Humason,  mischievously. 

"  Topsey,   forever,"   says  Helen  valiantly. 


!  often  Snuuvvipt 


TUESDAY.    JANUARY    8.    1895. 


THE   KINDERGARTEN   FOR  THE  BLIND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript:  That  was 
a  good  proposal  in  the  Saturday's  Transcript  to 
raise  $5000  for  Mr.  Anagnos'  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  by  five  hundred  subscriptions  of  $10 
each.  Here  is  a  second  ten  ready.  Let  us  push 
it  through  without  delay.  If  ninety-eight  tens 
come  in  tomorrow,  one-fifth  the  work  is  done, 
and  a  week  should  complete  it. 

Who  will  receive  and  acknowledge  the  tens? 

Promptitude. 


THE  SEEDS  MEBCUBY, 

LITERATURE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The   two   first   articles    in   the   January   number    °* 
"  Progress  "  are  obituary  notices  of  the  late  Dr.  Moon 
and  his  friend  and  patron  the  late  Sir  Charles  Lowther. 
Dr     Moon    (who   enjoyed    his    title    from   Ofi    h0™"^ 
degM*  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Phila- 
delphia) was  the  inventor  of  the  well-known  blind  type 
bears  his  name.       He  had  reached  the  age  or 
♦wentr-one  before  "a  damp  fell  round  his  path,     and 
>  was  not  long  after  that  he  discovered  that  the  many 
,vpes  then  in  use  were  not  suited  to  the  large  class  of 
,  who  lose  their  sight  after  passing  middle  lite, 
hands  are  too  hard  and  whose  brains  are  too 
mit  of  their  mastering  complicated  systems. 
pes   had  been  invented  by  Frexe,    Lucas,  and 
persons.-    Moon  set  himself  to  work   to 
,nd  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
Mind  for  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  bis  task. 

ating  by  the  experience  of  his  predecessors,  he  r 

Meed  a  "fata   for  simplicity  leaves  little  to   be 

red  •  any  blind  person  who  already  knows  how  to 

r  this  system  at  a  Sitting* 
e  the  letters  are  so  large  that  very  few  fingers  are 
jxd  to  distinguish  them.  Having  invented  this 
•  vsrem  Moon  devoted  the  rest  of  his  long  life  (he  d:ed 
at  the  age  of  75)  to  the  work  of  printing  end  publishing 
i  woks  in  it.  In  this  he  was  greatly  aided  by  Sir  Charles 
Lowther,  who  on  followed  him  to  the  grave; 

and    5  jo    much    energy    and    business 

v  ipacity  that  he  made  hit  type  well  known  throughout 
orld,  and  was  able  to  boast  before  his  death  that 
ic    had    been   adapted   to   476   languages    and   dialects. 
It  is  onlv  natural   for  an   inventor  to  think  his  own 
/stem  superior  to  all  others,  but  in  Moon's  case  this 
oiiabie  weakness  was  carried  to  an  extreme  length,  so 
e  not  only  opposed  the  introduction  of  any  other 
latently  refused  to  improve  his  own.     His 
ia  not  adapted  to   writing,  so  that  even  if  all 
ud  people  read  his  books  they  would  still  find  the 
type  necessary   for  correspondence  and  educa- 
al  purposes.     Yet  Moon  and  the  societies  under  his 
iufluence  hare  always  done   their  best  to  prevent   the 
blind  from  learning  the  Braille  type.     Nor  is  this  all. 
There  are  obvious  defects  in  Moon's  system  which  might 
be  remedied  without  altering  its  general  character.    Hrt 
books  are  very  bulky  .because  of  the  large  size  of  the 
l~tt*rs.    Most  of  the  letters  would  be  quite  as  tangible 
J  reduced  in  size;   but  there  are  two  or  three  which 
would  not;    and,   sooner   than   alter   these.    Moon   has 
retained   the  large  size   for   all.    Again,    the   lines    in 
jus  book  are  read  alternately  from  left  to  right  and  from 
3  ght  to  left.     This  was  also  the  rule  in  Frere's  booki, 
and  in  these  the  position  of  some  of  the  letters  was 
reversed  in  the  return  line,  so  that  the  finger  should 
a  encounter  the  same  side  or  corner  of  the  letter. 
Moon  would  not  accept  this  arrangement,  and  the  reader 
,  a  little  uncertainty  about  some 
of  the  let  I  hue,  for  example,  the  signs  for  the 

letters  C,  D,  are  descents,  of  which  the  finger  sometimes 
encounters  the  curve  and  sometimes  the  horns.  In  one 
Ijne  C  begins  with  the  curve ;  in  the  next  line  it  begins 
with  the  horns.  Precisely  the  same  sign  which  repre- 
sents <J  in  the  first  line  represents  D  in  the  second — 
i.e.,  represents  it  to  the  ringer,  for  the  difference  is 
apparent  to  the  eye.  Yet  nothing  would  induce  Moon 
to  introduce  or  so  much  as  to  discuss  alterations  even 
where  they  were  so  clearly  necessary.  Of  course,  for 
educational  purposes  his  type  has  been  almost  entirely 
the  inventiou  of  Louis  Braille,  which 
is  as  easy  to  write  as  to  read.  The  readers  of  Moon's 
p«  must  content  themselves  with  the  books  which 
j  he  chose  to  publish,  whilst  the  readers  of  Braille-can 
have  any  book  in  any  language-  hv  tad.    It  lias 

been  said  by  an  expert  in  blind  affairs  that  he  cab,  after 
jnver3»tion  With  any  blind  person,  easily 
lt  whether  he  has  btwi  trained  under  Moon's 
system  or  that  of  Braille.  In  the  latter  case  they  are 
almost  invariably  much  more  intelligent  and  well- 
informed. 

Dr.    Moon  was  blind  for  more   than  54-   years,    but 
Sir    Charles    LowtJier    was    blind    for    more    than    91 
>  ears— i.e.,   throughout  almost   the   whole   of  his  long 
life.    His  father  was  Sir  John  Lowther,  and  his  mother 
i   daughter   of   the   ninth   Ea-rl   of   Westmorland. 
He  received  his  education  from  the  Rev.  William  Taylor, 
(rarda  the  superintendent  of  the  Wilber- 
•M   for  the   Blind,   at  York.    In   1817,   Lady 


?    tisited    a    Blind    Institution    in    Paris,    and 
brought  home  for  her  son's  use  some  books  embossed 
in    Valentin    Haiiy's    type    (italic   letters).     Five    years 
later  she  obtained  a  printing  press  and  type,  with  which 
her  son,  then  a  youug  man,   embossed  several  portions 
of  the  New  Testament    Sir  Charles  <then  Mr.)  Lowther 
thus  achieved  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  person 
in  this  country  to  emboss  books  for  the  blind.     It  was 
in  1853  that  he  became  acquainted  with  Moons  type. 
Naturally  he   was  much  delighted  with  its  simplicity, 
and  he  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  to  regard  it  as 
the  best  possible  for  the  blind.     Lrf  1868,  on  the  death 
of  his' elder  brother,  Sir  Charles  succeeded  to  the  title 
and  family   estate  at   Swillington.       The   wealth   thus 
acquired   enabled   him   to    give    considerable    assistance 
to  Dr.  Moon,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  great  regard. 
It  seems  not  a  little  strange  that  Sir  Charles,  who,  in 
1822,  devoted  so  much  time  and  money  to  the  printing 
of  embossed  books  in  the  comparatively  worthless  and  j 
now  forgotten  Valentin  Hauy  type,   should  apparently 
have  entirely  failed  to  appreciate  the  brilliant  invention 
which   Louis  Braille  made  BQttie  dozen  years  later.     In 
this  way  he  missed  the  honour  of  introducing  this  type 
to  the  English-speaking  blind.     It  was  not  until  1863 
that    this    immense   service    was   rendered    by   the   late 
Dr.      T.       R,      Armitage.        It      is,      perhaps,      not 
generally      known      that     the      second      son     of      Sir 
Charles    Lowther,    the    Right    Hon.    James  Lowther,  ! 
M.P.,     who     is     so     well     known     in     the     sporting 
and  in  the  political  world,   takes,  like  his  father,   and 
moved  to  sympathy,  doubtless,  by  the  lifelong  affliction 
from  which  he  suffered,  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  blind.     He  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  printing- 
house,  at  Brighton,  where  books  are  produced  in  Moon's 
type,   and  he  is  also  a  trustee   of  the  G-ardner  Fund, 
a  benevolent  trust    which  is  managed  in  such  an  admir- 
able manner  that  it  would  be  well  if  other  similar  trusts 
made  it  their  model. 

These  obituary  notices  are  followed  by  an  interesting 
description  of  the  principal  geysers  in  the  Yellowstone 
Park,  Wyoming;  then  follow  many  items  of  blind 
news.  Amongst  the  publications  for  the  month  we 
observe  two  more  volumes  of  the  English  Dictionary  in 
Braille  type.  When  completed,  this  will  prove  a  great 
boon,  and  should  be  ordered  by  every  Blind  Institution 
in  the  country. 
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"  Progress "   for  the  present  month  draws  attention  i 
to    the   interesting  fact,   which  may   have   escaped   the  I 
attention  of  not  a  few  even  amongst  those  who  take  ! 
especial   interest   in   the   education  of   the  blind,    that  - 
the  new  tariff  of  the  United  States  places  on  the  free  i 
list  all  books  and  musio  embossed  for  the  blind.    The  I 
former    tariff    imposed    a    duty    of    25    per    cent,    ad  ' 
valorem,    which   greatly   hampered  the  importation   of  j 
Braille    books    into    America,    while    it    cannot    have  j 
yielded  much  to  the  public  revenue.     It  is  gratifying 
to  think   that,   in   future,   the  70,000  blind  persons  in 
the  United  States  of  America  will  no  longer  be  practi- 
cally cut  off  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  great  variety 
of   good   literature   and   musio   printed   and   published 
in   Braille  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Associa- 
tion,  and  other  (European  societies.     A  correspondent, 
who  takes  a  warm  and  practical  interest  in  the  welfare 
of    the    blind,    has    drawn    public    attention,    not    un- 
frequently,  in  these  columns,   to  -that  most  ill-judged 
jj  exclusion.     So   long   ago   as   December   16th,    1890,   he 
j!  wrote    as    follows: — "There    has    been    much    stir    in 
|  the  world   lately   about  a  certain   Mr.   McKinley   and 
1 1  his   tariff.     At   Dundee,    Mr.    Gladstone  said   that,   in 
ij  examining  the  schedule,  he  waded  as  far  as  the  clause 
M  which  put   60  per  cent,   on   lime  and   flint,   and  then 
jj  dropped    his    examination    of    the   precious    document. 
Sir    Lyon    Playfair,    at    LeedB,    analysed   this    gigantic 
fraud  in  a  masterly  manner;   but  no  one  has  noticed, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  some  acute  publisher  of  an 
I  inferior   type    got   a   clause   inserted   to    '  protect '    the 
I  blind    of    America    from    the    cheap    publications    in 
!  Braille.'    The  letter  from  which  the  foregoing  extract 
I  is  taken  was  extensively  circulated  in  pamphlet  form 
,  amongst  the  friends  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States  • 
j  of   America,    and   was    largely    reproduced    by    leading  ( 
|  journals.    Perhaps  it  has  had  its  share  in  helping  to  j 
bring  about  a  more  rational  state  of  things. 


EDUCATION   OF   THE   BLIND. 


Interesting  Facts  Shown  in  the  Sixty  - 
Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Perkins 
Institution. 

A  book  full  of  absorbing  interest  from  cover 
to  cover  is  the  sixty-third  annual  report  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind.  Be- 
ginning with  an  account  of  the  school, 
the  commencement  exercises  and  the  ad- 
dresses on  that  day,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
post-graduate  course  that  is  to  be  extended  so 
that  students  may  be  fitted  for  college  and 
trained  to  practical  business  methods,  the 
chief  interest  of  this  book  naturally  centres  in 
the  chapters  devoted  to  the  three  blind  deaf- 
mutes  who  lead  such  happy  lives  at  the  kinder- 
garten in  Jamaica  Plain.  The  steady  devel- 
opement  in  character,  in  knowledge  and 
in  practical  ability  of  Edith  Thomas. 
Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer  is 
graphically  described.  The  result,  in  their  case 
— as  in  that  of  Laura  Bridgman  and  Helen  Kel- 
ler—shows that,  no  matter  what  the  obstacle, 
the  hidden  intellect  can  be  reached  in  spite  of 
apparent  impossibility,  and  that  it  is  worth 
reaching.  It  is  not  merely  for  the  few  so  af- 
flicted that  the  lesson  conveys  its  moral,  says 
the  report— it  is  made  evident,  by  the  success 
which  has  been  gained  in  this  training,  that 
even  greater  difficulties  can  be  overcome.  The 
cause  of  education  everywhere  is  advanced  by 
everything  that  is  learned  and  done  by  these 
afflicted  ones  who  can  neither  hear  nor  see.  As 
every  new  invention  and  every  important  dis- 
covery opens  the  door  to  other  and  greater  dis- 
coveries and  inventions,  so  the  awakening  of 
these  children  to  an  intellectual  life  will  be  the 
means  of  finding  fresh  avenues  to  all  sources  of 
knowledge  and  to  every  means  of  attainment. 

The  work  of  the  Howe  Memorial  Press  has 
been  carried  on  with  efficiency  and  regularity, 
and  the  following  books  have  been  issued  dur- 
ing the  year:  George  Eliot's  "Adam  Bede,"  in 
three  volumes ;  Elementary  Arithmetic,  com- 
piled by  Mabel  Townsend ;  Collar  and  Daniell's 
Beginner's  Latin  Book  in  two  volumes,  and 
Latin-English  Vocabulary;  Landon's  Piano- 
forte Method,  volume  two;  Mary  P.  Webster's 
Preparation  for  Harmony;  W.  S.  Matthew's 
Standard  Series,  grade  one;  Bach's  Fifteen 
Two- Voiced  Inventions  and  Three- Voiced  In- 
ventions; Selected  Hymns.  Several  pieces  of 
sheet  music  for  voice,  band  and  pianoforte 
have  been  printed.  There  are  now  in  press  a 
Latin- English  Lexicon  and  Caesar's  Commenta- 
ries. A  supply  of  new  type  has  been  cast,  and  a 
second  stereotyping  machine  has  been  added 
to  the  appliances  of   the  printing  department. 

Various  institutions  for  the  blind  have  been 
supplied  with  books  without  cost,  and  also 
many  blind  persons  residing  in  different  sec 
tions  of  the  country,  who  have  applied  for  read- 
ing matter. 

This  workshop  for  adults  has  continued  to 
suffer  by  the  business  depression,  and  the  bal- 
ance sheet  shows  a  deficit  of  $966.  Each  suc- 
cessive year  makes  the  necessity  of  securing  a 
sufficient  amount  of  work  for  the  men  more 
urgent,  and  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  public  for 
an  increase  of  patronage,  which  will  give  em- 
ployment to  a. large  number  of  industrious  and 
deserving  persons,  and  thus  render  them  self- 
supporting. 

The  report  of  the  kindly  and  efficient  matron 
of  the  kindergarten,  Miss  lsabell  Greeley,  is,  as 
usual,  most  interesting  reading.  Concerning 
Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  Miss  Greeley  says, 
"She  studies  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and 
zoology  in  classes  with  girls  of  her  own  age. 
She  manifests  an  intelligent  interest  in  her 
work  and  maintains  a  creditable  standing  in 
her  class.  She  learns  to  articulate  with  great 
eagerness,  and  is  making  satisfactory  progress 
in  the  acquisition  of  speech.  Like  all  healthy 
children  she  is  full  of  exuberant  life  and  spirits 
and  delights  in  every  form  of  physical  exercise. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  gymnastic  exercises, 
she  receives  special  training  in  equipoise  and 
she  has  made  a  perceptible  gain  in  the  firmness 
and  steadiness  of  her  movement  as  is  shown  in 
her  running  and  walking." 

Tommy  Stringer  is  reported  as  improving 
day  by  day  and  becoming  less  reserved  in  the 
presence  of  strangers.  "He  appears  to  have  an 
especially  strong  attachment  for  Fred,  one  of 
his  schoolmates,"  says  Miss  Greeley.  "One 
day  after  receiving  from  this  schoolmate  a  lit- 
tle Kift.  Tom  went  to  his  own  room  and  select- 
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ing  a  cherished  toy  from  his  collection  carried 
it  to  his  friend's  room  and  left  it  there  at  the 
same  time  he  was  spelling  eagerly  and  rapidly 
with  his  fingers,  'Fred's.  Fred's'.  This  I  be- 
lieve to  be  Tommy's  first  spontaneous  effort  to 
reciprocate  a  favor. 

"Tommy  is  both  patient  and  systematic;  he 
delights  in  helping  his  teachers  by  arranging 
work  on  the  tables  and  by  bringing  books 
which  are  needed,  and  after  a  lesson  he  returns 
the  articles  and  books  to  their  proper  places. 
He  examines  the  work  of  the  other  boys  and 
expresses  his  opinion  of  it  saying,  'good.'  or 
'had,'  as  the  case  may  be.  In  weaving  and  in 
sewing  Tommy  is  both  skilful  and  inventive. 
The  new  patterns  which  he  has  originated  show 
no  small  degree  of  ingenuity." 

Tom's  clearness  of  mind  displays  itself  in  his 
arithmetic,  of  which  he  is  very  fond.  His  re- 
plies to  questions  regarding  combination?  of 
two  or  three  numbers  up  to  twenty-five  are  gen- 
erally correct  and  prompt.  Estimating  dis- 
tances, areas,  weights— measures  of  any  kind- 
is  one  of  his  hobbies.  As  a  rule  Tom  is  docile, 
though  slow,  but  his  docility  sometimes  gives 
way  to  freaks  of  obstinacy,  and  his  slowness 
might  often  be  not  unfairly  accounted  for  by 
laziness.  Both  these  faults,  however,  are  much 
less  noticeable  than  a  year  ago. 


WEDNESDAY,  JAN  9,  1895. 


BENEFICENT  RESULTS. 


Annual   Report  of  Perkins 
Institution. 


There  Are  234  Blind  Persons  Connected 
With  it  at  Present. 


Fine  Books  Printed— Need  More  Money 
to  Carry  on  Work. 


The  63d  annual  report  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Perkins  institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts school  for  the  blind,  covering 
the  work  done  to  Sept  30,  1S94,  contains 
ample  testimony  to  the  beneficent  re- 
sults attained  by  one  of  the  noblest 
charities  In  the  country. 

The  membership  In  the  school  for  the 
blind  is  the  same  as  at  the  last  report— 
146,  at  the  parent  school  in  Boston,  59 
at  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain 
and  13  at  the  workshop  for  adults.  In 
addition  there  are  16  persons  employed 
as  teachers  and  otherwise,  making  the 
total  number  of  blind  persons  connected 
with   the  Institution   234. 

The  school  has  enjoyed  general  im- 
munity from  serious  illness  during  the 
year,  and  the  bodily  health  and  vigor 
of  the  pupils  have  been  considered  of 
vital  Importance.  Physical  education 
has  been  reduced  to  a  system  and  car- 
ried on  with  energy  and  intelligence. 
Music  has  also  continued  to  occupy 
an  important  place  in  the  life  and  edu- 
cation of  the  blind,  and  many  new  in- 
struments have  been  added. 

The  trustees  have  also  taken  the  first 
steps  in  establishing  a  post  graduate 
course  by  providing  a  room  for  the  pur- 
pose, securing  a  teacher,  and  arranging 
a  place  of  study.  Books  in  raised  print 
are  also  in  course  of  preparation,  in- 
cluding an  elementary  Latin  lexicon.  It 
Is  also  intended  to  furnish  a  thorough 
scientific  and  musical  education  for 
those  capable  of  receiving  it,  as  well  as 
to  provide  the  means  of  practical  busi- 
ness training  for  those  who  must  pur- 
sue the  usual  vocations  of  life. 

The  development  of  the  three  blind 
deaf  mutes  is  a  matter  of  particular 
pride  to  the  trustees,  who  point  with 
great  satisfaction  to  the  results  at- 
tained. 

The  treasurer's  report  shows  that  the 
year  began  with  $3248.25  on  hand.  The 
total  receipts  were  $176,604.94  and  total 
expenditures  and  investments  $167,672.29, 
leaving  a  balance  on  hand  Sept  30,  1894, 
of  $12,181.10. 


The    financial    affairs    of    the    school    ' 
have  been  administered  with  prudence, 
but    any    rigid    economy    which    w'ould 
involve'  a  lessening  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  school  has  been  considered  unwise. 

The  printing  department  has  issued 
nine  books  and  several  pieces  of  sheet 
music,  having  two  more  books  in  press. 
New  type  has  been  added,  another 
stereotyping  machine  bought  and  more 
commodious  quarters  are  imperatively 
needed. 

The  library  has  received  valuable  ad- 
ditions, and  its  treasures  are  open  to 
all  who  are  in  need  of  them. 

A  complete  set  of  books  published 
here  has  been  placed  in  the  public  li- 
braries of  Boston,  Somerville,  New 
Bedford,  Fitchburg.  Worcester,  Provi- 
dence, Newport,  Hartford,  New  Haven 
and  Portland.  These  collections  are  in- 
creased from  time  to  time  free  of 
charge. 

The  workshop  for  adults  shows  a  de- 
ficit of  $966.37,  due  to  the  general  de- 
pression in  business  circles,  and  the 
public  is  earnestly  asked  for  an  in- 
crease of  patronage. 

During  the  year  the  institution  has 
lost  26  of  its  corporate  members  by 
death,  several  of  whom  bore  names  fa- 
miliar tc  all  in  connection  with  charit- 
able work. 

At  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind 
there  arer  59  pupils  and  13  teachers, 
while  the  constant  demand  for  admis- 
sion by  candidates  demonstrates  the 
necessity  for  more  room.  The  debt  for 
constructing  and  furnishing  the  build- 
ings remains  unpaid,  and  is  $16,475.  To 
meet  annual  expenses  $5000  over  pres- 
ent receipts  is  also  necessary. 

The  maintenance  account  shows  that 
33,982  pounds  of  meat  were  used,  at  a 
cost  of  $3139.36,  also  32,923  quarts  of 
milk,  3818  pounds  of  fish  and  6078  pounds 
of  butter,  with  "other  eatables  in  propor- 
tion. The  total  cost  of  maintenance  was 
$56,942.25. 

The  property  of  the  corporation  is 
valued  at  $1,243,487.83,  of  which  the  kin- 
dergarten represents  $393,233.58.  The  en- 
dowment fund  for  the  latter  received 
contributior.s  amounting  to  $11,522.80, 
while  $6384.80  was  received  for  current 
expenses,  and  $2030  for  the  new  building. 

Little  Tommy  Stringer  received  $606.72 
from  various  sources,  while  through 
the  ladies'  auxiliary  came  donations 
amounting  to  $1111  and  annual  sub- 
scriptions footing  up  $-:631.50.  Through 
the  Cambridge  branch  came  $515,  Dor- 
chester branch  $94,  Dorchester  branch 
No.  2  >27vMiltcn  branch  $115,  Lynn 
branch  $60  and  Worcester  branch  $200. 
The  normal  kindergarten  class  of  Cam- 
bridgeport  also  contributed  $9. 

In  closing  their  report  the  trustees 
state  that  the  Institution  is  in  a  very 
satisfactory  condition  in  all  respects. 
They  believe  that  in  the  completeness 
of  its  appointments,  the  breadth  of  its 
scope,  the  comprehensiveness  of  its 
purpose  and  efficiency  of  its  methods 
it  is  worthy  of  the  generosity  of  the 
public,  who  conceived  it  originally. 
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THURSDAY,    JANUARY    10,    1895. 


FIVE     HUNDRED    TEN-DOLLAR    GIFTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript  :  To  the  kind 
and  thoughtful  friend  of  the  little  sightless  chil- 
dren, who,  on  reading  a  statement  of  mine  to 
the  effect  that  the  income  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  blind  will  be  reduced  this  year  by  about 
five  thousand  dollars,  was  so  very  good  as  to 
suggest  that  five  hundred  men  subscribe  ten 
dollars  each  to  make  up  the  amount  of  the 
deficit,  I  wish  to  express  my  warmest  thanks 
and  grateful  acknowledgments.  Since  the 
publication  of  his  card  several  persons  have 
sent  their  contributions  to  me,  and  there  hare 
been  many  others  asking  where  to  forward 
theirs.  As  the  Transcript  uniformly  declines 
to  serve  as  repository  for  subscriptions,  I  beg  to 
6tate  that  any  donations  whioh  may  be  sent  to 
me  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
South  Boston,  will  be  most  gratefully  received 
and  duly  acknowledged.  M.  Anagnos. 
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SATURDAY,    JANUARY    19,    1895. 


FIVE     HUNDRED    TEN-DOLLAR    GIFTS. 

The  following  card,  written  by  one  of  the 
public-spirited  citizens  of  Boston, was  published 
in  our  columns  on  the  5th  of  January: 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript:  I  notice 
that  Mr.  Anagnos  states  that  his  income  for 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  will  be  reduced 
this  year  by  about  five  thousand  dollars,  and  I 
wish  to  suggest  that  five  hundred  men  sub- 
scribe ten  dollars  each  for  this  worthy  object. 
I  will  be  one  to  give  this  amount.  Will  you  be 
kind  enough  to  publish  this  suggestion,  offer- 
ing to  receive  the  funds  for  the  purpose?  It 
seems  to  me  a  man  who  is  engaged  in  such  a 
noble  work  as  this  should  not  be  allowed  to  be 
embarrassed  by  a  lack  of  funds  in  such  a  city 
as  Boston,  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  not 
only  tive  hundred,  but  a  thousand  citizens  who 
will  be  glad  to  contribute  this  sum. 

C.  H.  B. 

As  the  Transcript  uniformly  declines  to  serve 
as  repository  for  subscriptions,  Mr.  Anagnos  has 
been  assigned  to  receive  them,  and  he  grate- 
fully acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

Charles  H.  Bacall #10.00 

W.  L.  Benedict 10.00 

1  rederick  A.  Bowman 10.00 

Mrs.   Susan    Calvert 1.00 

JrlendL.C 10.00 

Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Clark 60.00 

Miss  Grace  Gordon  Cowing,  Roxbury 10.00 

.  .).  H.  Cunningham 10.00 

i  Mary  E.  Dewey 10.00 

Miss  Ellen   Frothlugham 10.00 

C.  W.  Galloupe 100.00 

rge  A.   Litchfield 10.00 

i:.  L.  Litchfield 10.00 

Miss  Sarah  P.  March,  A\  atertown 10.00 

Mrs.  Edward  Motley 10.00 

Mrs.  M.  Abby  Newell,  Roxbury 10.00 

one  of  the  five  hundred 10.00 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.Parker.' 10.00 

Walter  H.Reynolds ,...  10.00 

D,  W,   Russell,  Brookline 10.00 

Two  brothers 20.00 

A.  E.  Wyman,  Newtonville 15.00 

A  friend  of  the  blind 1.50 

8357.50 
Further  contributions  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived and  duly  acknowledged  by 

M.  Anagnos, 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston. 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  is  of  especial  interest  to  those 
who  have  charitable  work  at  heart.  In  par- 
ticular, that  portion  devoted  to  the  story  of 
Willie  Robin's  progress  and  development  be- 
speaks the  attention  of  all  who  watch  closely 
the  growth  of  methods  for  the  education  of 
blind  deaf  mutes.  Dr.  Howe's  first  efforts  years 
ago  with  Laura  Bridgman  have  almost  reached 
completion  and  perfection  in  the  methods  of 
education  which  have  been  applied  by  Dr. 
Anagnos  and  his  assistants  to  Helen  Keller, 
Edith  Thomas,  AVillie  Robin  and  Tommy 
Stringer.  !No  synopsis  of  the  various  reports  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  can  do  justice  to  the 
work  which  has  been  not  only  undertaken  but 
accomplished.  They  should  be  read  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  for  they  form  a  story  more  inter- 
esting, more  human,  more  pathetic  than  the 
most  moving  pages  from  the  pen  of  a  great 
writer  of  fiction. 


SATURDAY,  JAN.    19,  1895. 1 


A  Wonderful  Child. 

Last    week    a    reception    was    given    in 
New  York  to  Helen  Keller,  the  wonderful 
child,  who,  though  blind,  deaf  and  dumb, 
has  gained  an  amount  of  information  far 
in  excess  of  the  majority  of  men  of  ma- 
ture years.     Helen  Keller  was  born  with 
all   her  faculties,    but   lost  her  sight   and 
hearing  through   scarlet  fever,   when  but 
18  months  old.     She  reads  speech  by  sim- 
ply placing  her  fingers  on  the  lips  of  the 
speaker,    and    lately    has   been    taught    to 
npeak  through   the  instruction   tending  to 
make    her    formulate    words,    even    when 
unable  to  hear  them.     As  the  number  of 
social  and   literary   people   of  prominence 
paid   their   respects   to   her  at   her  recep- 
tion,  she   was   able   to  speak  to  them  on 
topics  of  mutual  interest.    When  Clarence 
Edmund    Stedman    approached    her,    she 
surprised   him    by   repeating   some  of   his 
verses,  and  was  equally  well  prepared  to 
prove    to    Richard    Watson     Gilder     her 
familiarity    with    his    dainty    songs.     She 
also    read    from    a    volume    of    Tennyson 
printed  in  raised  letters. 
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EYES  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Selenium   Plate   Mav  Send 
Message  to  Brain. 


Wonderful  Apparatus  Almost  Perfected 
at  the  Perkiis  Institute. 


Another  Device  by  Which  the  Blind  May 
Read  Ordinary  Printing. 

Two  very  remarkable  instruments 
have  been  invented  of  late  by  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  Perkins  school 
for  the  blind  in  South  Boston. 

D.  A.  Reardon,  the  superintendent  of 
*he  printing  office  in  that  school,  has 
almost  perfected  an  apparatus  by  whose 
use  the  blind  can  actually  see. 

This  device  consists  first  of  a  layer 
of  non-conducting  material,  such  as 
vulcanized  rubber.  In  front  of  this  is 
an  oval  of  selenium,  with  a  rim  of 
metal.  The  selenium  is  covered  by  a 
glass.  This  whole  arrangement  is  not 
more  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. 

A  current  of  electricity  is  generated 
by  a  small  ^ry  pile  which  is  carried  in 
the  vest  pocket.  This  current  is  carried 
to  the  head  of  the  person  using  the  in- 
strument, and  passing  through  the 
brain  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  head, 
is  then  led  by  means  of  a  metallic 
bow,  or  some  other  conducting  medium, 
through  the  artificial  eye  before  de- 
scribed and  back  to  the  dry  Rile,  thus 
completing  the  circuit. 

The  idea  of  the  use  of  selenium— a 
rare  metal— was  first  suggested  by  the 
resemblance  of  its  color  to  the  color  of 
the  retina  of  the  eye;  and  the  sugges- 
tion was  quickened  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  the  conductivity  of  selen- 
ium is  readily  affected  by  the  action  of 
light. 

The  object  of  this  device  is  to  fur- 
nish an  artificial  eye,  and.  to  conenct  it 
electrically  with  the  center  of  sight  in 
the  brain. 

As  is  well  known,  the  human  eye  it- 
self consists  of  various  humors  vitreous, 
aqueous,  etc,  through  which  the  waves 
of  light  pass.  After  being  collected  by 
a  lens  (aqueous  humor)  which  focuses 
them,  they  pass  through  the  vitreous 
humor  and  infringe  upon  the  finely  dis- 
n  United  mesh  of  optic  nerve  fibers 
I  (retina). 
|      The  action  of  these  light  waves  upon 


i 
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this  optic  nerve  distribution  generates 
what  we  call  electricity,  or  in  other 
words,  a  continuous  wave  of  motion 
from  cell  to  cell  cf  the  optic  nerve, 
throughout  its  entire  length  until  these 
original  waves  of  light,  or  their  effect, 
affect  the  very  sight  center  itself  in  the 
brain. 

Mr  Reardon's  apparatus  furnishes  a 
lens  in  the  shape  of  the  glass  in  front 
of  the  selenium  and  between  it  and  the 
object  to  be  seen.  This  glass  converges 
the  rays  upon  the  reacting  surface  of 
the  metal.  Their  dissipation  into  poste- 
rior space  is  prevented  by  the  vulcan- 
ized rubber. 

And  a  circuit  being  established  by  the 
dry  pile— their  light— energy  is  convert- 
ed into  electric  force,  and  carried  along 
the  wire  through  the  sight  center  in 
the  brain.  It  is  In  just  this  way  that  the 
physician  stimulates  the  sight  center 
with  the  battery  for  deficient  action  of 
that  center  causing  failure  of  sight. 

If  this  selenium  and  this  wire  are 
capable  of  the  same  correlation  of 
forces  as  are  the  retina  and  the  optic 
nerve,  the  substitution  is  perfect.  The 
inventor  claims  that  h!s  device  does  af- 
ford an  exact  substitute. 

Another  step  has  been  taken  by  M.  G. 
Furnel,  master  at  the  same  institution, 
who  hae  invented  an  apparatus  by 
means  of  which  a  blind  person  can  read 
ordinary  ink  print. 

The  device  is  about  six  Inches  high  by 
five  In  diameter.  The  lines  to  be  read 
are  covered  by  the  instrument,  the 
close-fitting  lower  edge  of  which  ex- 
cludes all  light  from  without.  There  is, 
however,  an  electric  lamp  within  the 
case  of  the  instrument,  which  throws 
parallel  rays  of  light  through  a  lens 
down  upon  the  characters  beneath. 

The  image  of  these  characters  is  re- 
flected upwards,  and  by  another  lens 
magnified,  and  appear  upon  a  solenium 
receiver. 

By  a  rather  complicated  arrangement 
above  this  receiver  or  plate,  groups  of 
metal  points  or  wires  are  made  to  pro- 
ject above  the  top  of  the. surface  of  the 
instrument,  which  form '  true  copies  of 
the  characters  on  the  page  below.  Thus 
the  printed  characters  are  reproduced 
in  tangible  raised  characters. 

With  this  device  properly  adjusted, 
Mr  Furnel  claims  that  any  blind  per- 
I  son  who  can  read  the  embossed  books 
|^of  the  blind  can  by  the  use  of  his  inven- 
tion, read  any  ordinary  newspaper, 
book  or  piece  of  music  printed  in  plain 
black  on  white  paper. 

Mr  Furnel's  apparatus  is  founded 
upon  a  somewhat  similar  principle  to 
that  of  the  piano  or  the  typewriting 
machine.  Instead  of  the  pressure  of 
the  finger,  the  points  which  designate 
by  their  number  and  arrangement  the 
various  letters  of  a  printed  page,  are 
raised, by  the  chemical  reaction  of  the 
selenium. 

The  deaf  hear  by  reading  the  move- 
ments of  the  lips.  Their  flabby,  tone- 
less vocal  chords  are  developed  by  "pa- 
tient education  in  making  sounds,  and 
grow  tense  and  taut.  Thus  is  the  mir- 
acle performed  that  the  deaf  hear  and 
the  dumb  speak. 

And  the  deaf  hear  well,  too.  For  in- 
stance, I  stand  and  speak  a  long  sen- 
tence, looking  straight  forward,  and  a 
specially  educated  deaf  child  stands 
some  two  yards  from  my  side  looking 
toward  me  and  converses  with  me  by 
watching  the  movements  of  that  very 
limited  portion  of  my  mouth  which  he 
sees. 

Nay,  more,  I  stand  in  a  darkened 
roo'm,  and  the  shadow  of  my  speaking 
lips  is  thrown  in  sharp  and  exaggerated 
profile  on  the  white  wall,  and  the  edu- 
cated deaf  child  stands  behind  me  and 
hears  by  watching  the  moving  shadow- 
lips,  and  answers  me  back  in  his  turn. 
Surely,  this  last  is  little  short  of  the 
supernatural. 

But  how  shall  the  blind  see?  William 
H.  Prescott.  the  great  historian,  who 
was  himself  blind,  said: 

"The  blind  man  sees  little  outside  cf 
the  circle  drawn  by  his  extended  arms, 
but  within  that  circle  he  sees  more  than 


those  whoso  eyes  are  sound." 

That  mutual  aid  society  of  the  Senses, 
in  which  all  the  sound  senses  seem  to 
struggle  forward  in  their  headlong  zeal 
to  act  as  a  crutch  for  their  disabled  sis- 
ter, has  in  its  thoughtfulness  provided 
an  eye  for  the  blind  man  with  which  he 
can  see  to  his  arm's  length,  but  not  be- 
yond. 

What  is  this  so  useful  eye  with  which 
the  blind  man  sees  at  close  quarters?  It 
is  his  sense  of  touch. 

But  just  as  the  eyes  of  the  deaf  are 
so  w-onderfully  developed  and  increased 
in  their  power  for  exquisitely  fine  vis- 
ion, so  that  they  are  almost  like  what 
we  call  "instruments  of  precision,"  just 
so  are  the  pacinian  corpuscles  unusually 
developed  in  the  fingers  of  the  blind. 

There  seems  to  be  absolutely  no  limit 
to  the  development  of  this  sense  of 
touch  of  the  blind.  It  is  well  known 
that  they  have  an  unusual  aptitude  for 
playing  on  the  piano.  The  deft  and 
noiseless  fingering  of  the  keys  seems  to 
be  almost  an  instinct  with  them.  The 
pent  up  soul  of  music,  finding  no  outlet 
through  their  blind  eyes,  streams  in  a 
generous  flood  down  their  fingers  anrr 
over  the  ivory  keys. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Given  damp  clay  and 
a  specific  object  to  imitate,  the  blind 
child  is  enabled  by  constant  digital  com- 
parison to  turn  out  in  clay  a  very  fair 
reproduction  of  any  model  over  which 
his  fingers  may  pass.  Afterwaids  he 
models  from  memory,  and  without  op- 
portunities of  comparison. 

It  is  entirely  conceivable  that  there 
is  as  extensive  a  field  for  the  practical 
education  of  the  blind  in  clay  modeling 
as  in  music.  So  touch  is  the  first  eye 
which  kind  nature  supplies  to  the  blind 
man  in  place  of  his  sightless  orbs. 

And  then  there  ir,  another  thing  helps 
him,  and  which  can  almost  be  called  an 
eye.  We  all  know  how  unmistakable  is 
the  feeling  when  we  enter  an  old 
room,  even  in  the  dark — the  feeling  that 
that  room  has  been  lived  in,  that  human 
beings  have  made  that  room  their  so- 
cial sanctuary  and  home  for  years. 

Well,  the  blind  have  this  instinct  phe- 
nomenally developed.  It  helps  them  to 
walk  along  a  crowded  street  without 
bumping  into  people;  it  carries  them  up 
and  down  stairs  and  along  intricate 
passageways,  and  around  corners  with 
an  unfailing  sense  of  destination. 

Closely  connected  with  this  second  eye, 
or  instinct  of  environment,  forming  in- 
deed an  integral  part  of  its  truth,  is  the 
fact  that  the  blind  unquestionably  feel 
the  presence  of  a  tree  or  building  when 
they  are  approaching  it. 

This  simply  seems  that  the  waves  of 
the  air,  which  constantly  beat  on  all  ob- 
jects, like  billows  on  the  shores  of  the 
sea,  throw  back  echoes  of  sound  which 
are  not  appreciable  to  our  ears,  but  do 
certainly  strike  most  distinctly  on  those 
of  the  blind. 

The  blind  will  tell  you  that  they  hear  a 
tree  or  wall  which   they  are  approach- 
ing. 
(Copyright,  1895,  by  S.  S.  McOlure,  Limited.) 


FRIDAY,  JAN.  25,    1895. 


AID    KINDERGARTEN    FOR   BLIND. 

This  Charitable  Work  is  Greatly  in  Need 

of  Funds. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Globe: 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  an 
article  in  the  Evening  Transcript  in 
which  the  writer  suggested  that  500  men 
give  $5  or  $10  a  piece  to  make  up  the 
amount  needed  by  Mr  Anagnos  to  en- 
able him  to  carry  on  that  most  charit- 
able work  at  the  kinderargten  for  the 
the  Blind.  As  it  was  through  your 
valuable  paper  that  many  of  us  first 
learned  of  this  noble  work,  I  thought 
your  readers  would  like  to  add  their 
mite  to  help  along  the  good  work.  It  is 
the  dearest  wish  of  Mr  Anagnos'  kind 
heart  ..o  promote  the  happiness  and  in- 
telligence .of  those  bl:nd  little  ones  at 
the  kindergarten.  The  work  that  has 
been  acomplished  there,  under  his  guid- 
ance, is  truly  wonderful,  and  I  hope  that 
the  charitable  Globe  readers  will  con- 
tribute whatever  they  can  to  aid  this 
worthy  object.  Knowing  that  The  Globe 
is  always  ready  to  lend  its  columns  to 
any  call  for  charity,  I  send  $2  as  a 
nucleus  around  which  I  hope  a  goodly 
sum  may  be  gathered  for  the  kindergar- 
ten. Globe  Admirer. 

Jan  22,  1895. 

The  money  has  been  forwarded  to  Mr 
Anagnos,  as  will  any  and  all  further 
contributions  to  this  worthy  cause.— (Ed. 


t> 
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inerton  ftawript 


SATURDAY,    JANUARY    26,    1895. 


THE  LITTLE  BLIND  CHILDREN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript:  To  all  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  kinder- 
garten for  blind  children  comes  a  great  revela- 
tion, both  of  the  pathos  of  their  life  of  dark- 
ness, and,  by  contrast,  the  brightness  of  our 
own  lot.  Do  I  need  to  urge  those  whose  life  is 
full  of  blessings,  whose  "cup  runneth  over,"  to 
give  a  few  dollars  to  help  such  a  work  as  is  be- 
ing done  for  these  children?  Go  and  learn  of 
the  wise  and  tender  and  loving  efforts  which 
are  being  made  within  the  walls  of  the  kinder- 
garten to  release  these  little  ones  from  the 
bondage  of  helplessness  whioh  enthralls  them, 
and  then  send  a  generous  sum  to  Mr.  Anagnos 
to  aid  in  making  up  this  deficit  of  $5000.  It 
truly  seems  impossible  that  such  a  eause 
should  be  obliged  to  ask  for  funds  to  meet  cur- 
rent expenses!  Giving  in  this  case  is  not  an 
act  of  charity.  Do  not,  I  pray  you,  make  it  ap- 
pear as  such.  But  rather  let  us  meet  the  simple 
obligation  which  the  prosperous  owe  to  the  un- 
fortunate—the strong  to  the  weak.  M.  D. 


FIVE  HUNDRED  TEN-DOLLAR  GIFTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript:  The  appeal 
whioh  wan  made  in  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper 
by  "C.  H.  B."  in  behalf  of  a  cause  which  is  at 
once  needy  and  most  worthy— The  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  Blind— is  meeting  I  most  earnestly 
hope,  with  the  hearty  response  which  it  so  just. 
ly  merits.  The  plea  itself  was  well  put  and  the 
plan  therein  proposed  is  both  practicable  and 
sensible.  But,  with  all  due  deference  to  our 
unknown  friend  I  humbly  submit  that  by  the 
terms  of  the  artiole  a  large  class  of  would-be 
helpers  feel  that  they  have  not  been  invited  to 
join  In  this  worthy  undertaking.  Five  hun- 
dred, or.  better  still,  a  thousand  men  are  asked 
to  become  donors  to  a  fund  which  is  sorely 
needed  at  this  very  hour.  Why,  I  asked,  may 
not  a  thousand  women  be  permitted  to  swell 
the  donations  by  the  contribution  of  their 
mites?  Are  there  not  as  many  philanthropic 
women  who  are  ready  to  "lend  a  hand"  in  this 
emergency?  Surely  ten  dollars  is  a  small  sum 
for  eaoh  of  us  to  give,  and  if  perchance  an  ele- 
ment of  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  the  afflicted 
enters  into  the  gift  it  is  by  so  far  the  more 
gracious.  I  hope  to  learn  through  these 
columns  that  generous  and  benevolent  women 
not  only  in  Boston  but  throughout  the  State 
respond  liberally  to  my  urgent  entreaty  to  re- 
lieve  the  burden  now  pressing  so  heavily  up- 
on the  kindergarten.  "She  gives  twice  who 
gives  promptly." 


D.  8.  V. 


FIVE    HUNDRED    TEN -DOLLAR   GIFTS. 

In  response  to  an  appeal  in  the  Transcript 
from  "C.  H.  B.,"  asking  for  ten-dollar  gifts  to 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  to  make  up 
the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  its  income,  the 
following  sums  have  been  received: 

Oneof  five  hundred ?iS'2S 

Miss  Edith  Kotch 122,2S 

Miss  Mary  A.  Tappan 20.00 

X,    B.   F 10.00 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Pickman 10.00 

Mrs.  John  E.  Lodge..... 10.00 

Miss  Ellen  Chamiing,  Milton 5.00 

Mrs    Thomas  Lindall,  Winthrop 10.00 

Mrs.  James  J.  Putnam 10.00 

jVI    B.  P 30.CO 

Previously  acknowledged 357.60 

#572.50 

Further  contributions  will  be  thankfully  re 
ceived  and  duly  acknowledged  by 

M.  Anagnos, 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  South  Boston. 


entire  amount  is  raised.  Would  it  be  wise,  is 
it  business-like,  to  hamper  the  progress  and  les- 
sen the  efficiency  of  an  enterprise  so  beneficent 
in  its  operations— an  undertaking  prosecuted  in 
behalf  of  helpless  children  whose  misfortune 
should  render  them  the  objects  of  our  tender- 
est  solicitude  and  care?  Out  of  the  abundance 
of  our  own  prosperity  shall  we  not  spare  a  por- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  these  little  ones  who 
must  always  live  in  a  darkness?  The  door  of 
opportunity  is  now  open  to  all,  and  the  privilege 
of  sharing  in  this  blessed  ministry  of  bringing 
light  to  the  blind  is  within  the  reach  of  every- 
one who  is  disposed  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 


mm* 
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Among  the  prominent  Bostonians  who  have  re- 
cently sent  contributions  of  money  to  Mr.  Anagnos, 
for  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston,  are 
Miss  Ellen  Frothingham,  Mr.  C.  W.  Galloupc,  Mrs. 
Edward  Motley,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Parker,  Mr.  Walter 
H.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Bacall,  Mr.  W.  L.  Bene- 
dict, Mrs.  J.  II.  Cunningham,  Miss  Mary  E.  Dewcv, 
Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Clark,  Mr.  E.  L.  Litchfield  and  Mr.  | 
Gcorgo  A.  Litchfield. 

Mrs.  Erving  Winslow  gave  a  reading  of  "The 

I  Merchant  of  Venice,"  at  the  Perkins  Blinl  Asylum,  in 
'  South  Boston,  on  Monday  evening.  Her  course  in 
Brookline  opened  on  Weduesday,  at  Dr.  Walter  Chan- 
ning's  gymnasium.  It  called  out  a  fashionable  gath- 
ering, as  did  also  her  reading  at  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  War- 
ner's, in  Cambridge,  on  Friday  night. 


The  Contributions  to  the  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind— a 
list  of  which  may  be  found  in  another  column 
of  this  paper— are  the  result  of  a  suggestion 
made  by  a  gentleman  to  raise  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollars  by  ten-dollar  donations.  This 
amount  of  money  is  needed  in  order  to  avoid 
an  impending  deficit  in  the  current  expenses  of 
the  institution  for  the  year.  The  plan  pro- 
posed by  this  good  friend  to  the  little  children 
is  eminently  practicable,  and  the  sum  asked 
for  from  each  donor  is  so  small  that  many  per- 
sons who  could  not  contribute  a  large  amount 
will  be  very  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  aid  a 
cause  in  which  they  are  heartily  interested. 
Unless  this  sum  of  money  is  forthcoming,  the 
kindergarten  must  suffer,  and  its  ministra- 
tions will  be  impeded.  It  is  most  earn 
estly  urged  that  benevolent  friends  will  see 
to  it  that  a  continued  effort  is  made  until  the 


THE  INSTITUTE  HERALD. 


HELLEN  KELLER. 

[From  the  New  Yor:c  Herald.] 

The  slender  young  girl  in  her 
dainty  little  white  evening  dress, 
who,  despite  the  fact  that  she  is 
blind  and  deaf  and  was  unable,  un- 
til within  a  few  years,  to  utter  art- 
iculate sounds,  stood  in  the  parlors 
of  the  Wright-Humason  School,  at 
No.  42  West  Seventy-sixth  Street, 
New  York,  recently  and  received 
her  guests  with  as  animated  conver- 
; :ation  as  if  her  short  life  had  been 
one  continuous  stretch  of  social  im- 
pressions enough  to  crowd  five 
senses,  has  excited  interest  all  over 
the  world. , 

Although  only  fourteen  years  old, 
Helen  Keller  has  a  wider  range  of 
information  than  has  sifted  into  the 
minds  of  the  vast  majority  of  men 
through  their  unimpaired  senses, 
sometimes  when  their  hair  has  sil- 
vered. 

She  was  not  born  blind,  and  deaf, 

and  mute  but  lost  the  use  of  these 
faculties  through  scarlet  fever  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  months.  She 
later  regained  the  ability  to  speak 
through  the  instruction  tending  to 
make  her  formulate  words,  even 
though  unable  to  hear  the  sound. 

Miss  Sullivan,  who  vent  to  her 
when  she  was  seven  years  old,  has 
been  her  constant  compaaion  and 
teacher  ever  since. 

The  marvelous  dexterity  which 
Helen  is  acquiring  in  the  reading  of 
speech  and  conversation  by  simply 


placing  her  fingers  on  the  lips  of 
the  speaker  is  equaled  by  the  read- 
iness with  wThich  she  repeats  accu- 
rately the  w^ords  which  are  spoken 
to  her. 

As  various  persons  of  social  and 
literary  prominence  paid  their  res. 
pects  to  her  she  talked  with  them 
upon  topics  of  mutual  interest. 
When  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman 
approached  and  began  a  conversa- 
tion, she  surprised  him  by  repeating 
one  of  his  poems,  and  was  equally 
well  prepared  to  prove  to  Richard 
Watson  Gilder  her  familiarity  with 
his  dainty  songs. 

From  a  large  volume  of  Tennyson 
in  the  raised  letter  of  print  of  the 
blind  she  read  several  stanzas  of  "In 
Memorian.11  When  asked  if  she 
preferred  that  to  others  of  that 
author's  poems,  she  replied:  "Oh, 
no!  I  like  it,  but  not  the  best, 
because  it  is  so  full  of  sorrow.  I 
am  very  fond  of  'Dora'  and  'The 
Princess,'  but  it  is  very  hard  to  say 
which  I  like  best.  I  think  the  one 
I  love  most  is  a  very  short  one — one 
of  only  six  lines,"  and  turning  up- 
ward a  face  filled  with  exquisite 
purity,  she  repeated: 

Flower  in  the  crannied  wall. 

I  p'u:k  yon  out  of  the  c  annie*; 

Hold  you  there,  root  and  all.  in  my  hand. 

Little  flower:  but  if  I  C3uld  understand 

What  you  are.  root  and  all.  and  all  in  all, 

1  should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 

The  slight  touch  of  her  finger  tips 
as  her  friends  passed  before  her 
supplied  her  Wonderful  memory 
with  the  material  for  recognition, 
and  as  they  bade  her  good  night 
she  took  each  by  the  hand,  and  with 
a  slight  touch  of  her  hand  to  the 
face,  with  courteous  phrases  and 
kindly  wishes,  bade  each  by  name 
gocd  night. 

One  of  the  most  impressible  feat- 
ures in  her  attitude  to  her  more 
fortunate  fellows — more  fortunate 
so  far  as  receptive  faculties  are 
concerned — is  her  extremely  lovable 
disposition,  which  accords  so  well 
with  the  look  of  perfect  happiness 
upon  her  face  and  her  laughing  air 
of  freedom  from  care. 
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A  CHARMING   GROUP. 


Professor  A.   G.  Bell,  Helen  Keller    and 
Her  Teacher,  Miss  Sullivan. 

k?pHE  charming  cut  which  illus- 
V^  trates  this  page  represents  Helen 
'  Keller,  her  teacher  Miss  Sul- 
livan and  the  world-famous  Professor 
A.  Graham  Bell,  seated  together  on 
the  shore  of  the  beautiful  Chautauqua 
Lake,  and  engaged  in  conversation  by 
the  two  methods  habitually  employed 
by  Miss  Keller  in  social  intercourse 
with  those  about  her. 

Dr.  Bell,  it  will  he  seen,  is  repre- 
sented with  his  right  hand  forming  a 
letter  of  the  finger  alphabet,  and  Helen, 
touching  his  flying  fingers  with  her 
own,  reads  the  words  as  he  rapidly 
spells  them  off,  with  as  much  ease 
and  certainty  as  if  she  could  see. 
The  ability  to  do  this,  although  it  ap- 
pears to  a  stranger  quite  a  feat,  is 
not  so  difficult  to  acquire.  Every 
deaf  person  who  uses  the  manual  al- 
phabet at  all  has  occasion,  sometimes, 
to  talk  in  the  dark,  and  practice  in 
this  direction  will  give  more  or  less 
skill.  Persons,  who  are  both  blind 
and  deaf,  having  to  rely  altogether  on 
the  sense  of  feeling,  will  soon  become 
expert  in  earning  on  a  conversation 
in   this  way. 

Not  only  so,  but  they  can  tell  by  a 
mere  grasp  of  the  hand  which  of 
their  friends  it  is  who  is  talking  with 
them.  The  writer  remembers  meet- 
ing, after  some  years  of  absence, 
James  Caton,  a  blind  deaf-mute  edu- 
cated at  the  New  York  school.  The 
meeting  was  entirely  unexpected  to 
the  boy,  but  with  the  spelling  , of  the 
first  word  he  recognized  his  old 
friend  and  shook  hands  a  second  time 
with  redoubled  warmth.  By  the  way, 
this  young  man  is  an  expert  per- 
former on  the  type-writer,  and,  when 
at  his  home,  carries  on  his  part  of  the 
conversation  with  visitors  principally 
in  this  way. 

But  Helen  Keller,  although  she 
has  a  mastery  of  written  language 
very  far  beyond  what  most  other  per- 
sons of  her  own  age  possess,  even  those 
with  all  their  senses,  does  not  depend 
wholly  or,  among  her  friends,  chieflv, 
upon  finger-spelling.  The  apparent- 
ly impossible  task  of  teaching  a  blind 
and  deaf  person  to  spe;ik  has  been 
achieved  in  her  case  with  a  hisrh 
degree  of  success. 

It  is  not  strictly  true  that  she  is  the 
first  person  of  this  kindto  be  so  taught. 
Some  fifty  years  years  ago,  if  our 
memory  serves,  a  boy  named  Maistre, 
in    Switzerland,   who  was  both  blind 


and  deaf,  was  taught,  with  great  labor 
to  articulate  sounds.  His  teachers 
(  we  are  giving  our  recollection  of  an 
account  read  many  years  ago  and  in 
a  foreign  language )  made  rings  and 
what  we  may  call  moulds,  of  wood, 
to  be  placed  in  his  mouth  in  order  to 
force  the  voc  d  org  ins  into  the  various 
positions  req  lireJ  for  the  utterance 
o"  sounds.  Some,  but  a  very  limited, 
degree  of  success  was  reached  in  his 
case. 

But  the  m-\rvellous  success  reached 


to  an  audience  which  filled  the  large 
hotel      parlor,     Tenmson's     "Bugle 
Song,"    so  that  it  was  clearly  intel- 
ligible  to  all    and,   although,   as  one, 
might  expect,   the  tones  were  not  so 
soft  and  musical  as  would  suit  her  re-  j 
fined  features  and  her  gentle,  maiden-' 
ly  presence,   it  was  wonderful  how  ef- 
fectively and    intelligently    she  gave 
the  sentiment  of  the  poem. 

This  is  wonderful  enough,  but 
Helen  has  gone  even  farther  and  has 
succeeded  in  what,   so  far  as  known, 
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by  Helen  Kelier  in  this  direction  was 
entirely  without  precedent.  While  at 
the  Perkins  Institute  in  Boston,  she 
began  taking  lessons  in  speech  from 
Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  of  the  Horace 
Mann  .School,  and,  to  the  surprise  of 
every  one,  mastered  the  elementarv 
sounds  quite  perfectly  in  a  very  few 
lessons.  She  was  delighted  to  find 
that  she  could  now  begin  to  talk 
like  other  people  and,  bringing  her 
wonderful  memory  and  her  no  less 
wonderful  patience  tc  bear,  she  has 
continued  to  learn  and  improve  until 
now  she  speaks  very  much  better  than 
the  average  of  orally  taught  deaf 
persons.  At  the  reception  held  at 
Chautauqua  last  summer,   she  recited 
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no  other  person  has  ever  attempted — 
reading  speech  through  the  fingers. 
It  will  be  seen,  on  looking  at  the  cut, 
that  she  holds  her  fingers  over  Miss 
Sullivan's  mouth,  like  a  player  about 
to  touch  the  keys  of  the  piano  forte. 
As  her  friend  speaks,  taking,  perhaps 
a  little  care  to  articulate  distinctly  and 
not  too  fast,  Helen  \s  sensitive  fingers 
play  over  her  lips  and  catch  the  mean- 
ing of  her  words.  So  expert  has  she 
become  that  she  may  sometimes  be 
seen  strolling  up  and  down  with  one 
of  her  girl  friends,  arm  in  arm,  chat- 
ting and  laughing,  and  carrying  on 
the  conversation  entirely  by  speech. 
How  this  can  be  done  is  a  mystery, 
for  manifestly  it  is  impossible  by  such 
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means  to  detect  more  than  the  small- 
est part  of  the  motions  of  the  organs 
of  speech.  Probably  success  would 
be  impossible  without  not  onl\-  a 
high  degree  of  intelligence,  but  also  a 
peculiarly  sensitive,  sympathetic  nat- 
ure— using  the  term  sympathetic  in 
literal  sense,  of  feeling  with  others, 
much  as  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  uses  it. 

To  show  what  Miss  Keller's  verbal 
memory  is,  so  as  to  understand  how 
she  acquires  language  so  rapidly,  Dr. 
MacFarland  last  summer,  in  answer  to 
aquestion  from  her  as  to  Swedenborg's 
place  in  the  world  of  thought  (think 
of  a  girl  of  fourteen  asking  such  a  I 
question)  quoted  Emerson's  saying,  to 
the  effect  that  he  was  so  great  a  man 
that  it  would  require  the  lapse  of  a 
century  or  two  before  we  could  get 
the  visual  angle  to  judge  him  rightly. 
A  few  days  after,  in  a  public  address. 
Dr.  MacFarland  repeated  the  quotation 
and  asked  whether  an}-  one  in  the 
audience  could  repeat  it  verbatim. 
No  one  seemed  to  take  up  the  chal- 
lenge, and,  turning  to  Miss  Sullivan 
he  asked  her  whether  Helen  remem- 
bered the  quotation,  which  she  did. 
giving  it  with  strict  accuracy. 

With  such  gifts  of  mind,  the  moral 
atmosphere  in  which  she  has  grown 
up  may  be  inferred  from  this  little 
anecdote.  In  an  interview  with  some 
men  of  learning  and  renown,  one  of 
them  asked  her  for  a  definition  of 
Love.  "Why,"  said  she,  "I  don't 
know  how  to  define  it  ;  it  is  what  we 
all  have  in  our  hearts  for  every  body!  " 
In  her  case,  surely,  it  would  seem 
that  physical  limitations  are  not 
an  affliction  but  rather  a  means  of 
spiritual   culture. 

"  Here,  God  sets  his  unseen  angels, 
At  the  gate  where  earth  comes  through  : 

Naught  but   Heaven's  most  sweet  evang^is 
Those  pure  guards  let  in  to  you." 

W.  J. 
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"THE    HAPPIEST    CHILD    IN    THE    WORLD." 


^^HAT  is  what  her  teacher  called  her,  and  this 
kO  is  what  she  says  of  herself  :  "My  life  is 
*  full  of  happiness.  Every  day  brings  me 
some  new  joy,  until,  in  the  fulness  of  my  glad 
heart,  I  cry,  'Love  is  everything,  and  God  is  Love.'" 

Would  you  like  to  know  by  whom  these 
beautiful  words  were  written  ?  Listen,  and  I 
will  tell  you.  Helen  Keller,  whose  portrait 
accompanies  this  sketch,  was  from  the  age  of 
nineteen  months,  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb.  A  severe 
illness  in  infancy 
deprived  her 
totally  of  her  three 
most  precious 
faculties.  Until 
the  age  of  nearly 
seven  years  she 
was  like  one  shut 
up  in  a  stone 
prison,  with  walls 
of  such  impene- 
trable thickness 
that  not  the 
faintest  sound  or 
the  smallest  ray  of 
light  could  reach 
her  from  the  outer 
world.  With  her 
little  hand  she 
sometimes  felt 
people  move  their 
mouths  when  they 
talked,  but  she 
had  no  idea  what 
they  did  it  for  ; 
and  when  unable 
by  signs  to  make 
others  under- 
stand her,  the  poor  child  would  cry  and  scream 
with  the  sheer  misery  of  her  lot.  But  as  she 
grew  older  her  parents  thought  they  must  try  and 
get  someone  to  teach  her. 

It  was  in  America,  in  the  State  of  Alabama, 
that  Helen  was  born.  Her  father  wrote  and  told 
his  trouble  to  the  director  of  the  institution  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  where  Laura  Bridgman, 
another  wonderful  deaf  and  blind  girl,  wa5«  years 
ago  trained  and  taught.  And  from  there  was 
sent  a  kind,  clever  lady  to  teach  poor  little  Helen. 

But  how  did  she  begin  ?  If  she  spoke  Helen 
could  not  hear  her,  if  she  made  signs  the  child 
could  not  see.  So  she  took  the  little  hand  in  hers 
and   spelt   with   her  own  fingers  the   word   doll 


in  deaf  and  dumb  language,  at  the  same  time 
making  Helen  touch  a  beautiful  new  doll  she  had 
brought  with  her  from  Boston.  This  was  the  first 
word  the  little  girl  ever  knew.  She  quickly 
learned  others,  but  it  was  not  until  her  teacher 
had  been  with  her  nearly  two  weeks  that  it  dawned 
upon  her  mind  that  all  this  "  finger-play,"  which 
she  tried  hard  to  imitate,  was  really  the  names 
of  things.  When  this  grand  idea  flashed  upon 
the  child,  and  she  understood  that  she  could  thus 

communicate  with 
those  around  her, 
her  delight  was 
unbounded,  and, 
as  she  simply  says 
of  herself,  "  I  was 
never  angry  any 
more." 

Her  progress 
from  this  time  was 
rapid,  and  her  joy 
in  learning  never 
flagged.  She  was 
soon  able  to  read, 
by  feeling,  slips 
of  cardboard,  on 
which  were  words 
printed  in  raised 
letters,  and  to 
arrange  them  into 
short  sentences. 
She  was  also 
taught  to  write 
and  to  do  sums. 
When  her  teacher 
had  been  with 
her  a  year  and 
a  half,  Helen 
was  able  to  compose  and  write  long  and  inter- 
esting letters  to  her  friends.  Before  she  was 
nine  years-and-a-half  old  she  begged  to  be  taught 
French,  in  addition  to  the  history,  geography, 
astronomy,  botany,  zoology,  and  other  things  which 
she  was  daily  acquiring  ;  and  in  the  space  of  three 
months  she  could  write  a  clever  and  correct  letter 
in  French.  Her  enjoyment  of  the  different 
vibrations  produced  by  sound,  which  she  could 
feel,  led  her  to  wish  to  learn  to  play  the  piano, 
and  in  this  study  she  was  as  successful  as  in  all 
others,  being  actually  able,  after  a  course  of  but 
two  months  and  a  half  of  tuition,  to  correctly  play 
a  simple  tune.  But,  perhaps,  her  crowning 
achievement  of  all  has  been  learning  to  talk. 
Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  Helen,  at  the  age  of 
ten  years,  acquired,  by.  feeling  with  her  hands 
and  imitating  the  movements  of  people's  mouths 
and  throats  when  speaking,  the  art  of  articulation. 
A  friend  of  the  writer  has  seen  her,  at  the  Chicago 
Exhibition,  actually  recite  the  "  Psalm  of  Life." 

But  it  is  not  the  mental  gifts  only  of  this 
youthful  prodigy  that  enable  her  to  triumph  over 
her  tremendous  deprivations  and  fill  her  with  an 
ever  bubbling  fountain  of  content.  It  is  her 
beautiful  spirit  and  loving  heart  which  make  all 
her  joy.  Those  who  know  her  best  unite  in 
praising  her  sweet,  unselfish,  affectionate  nature, 
upright  and  truthful  through  and  through,  tender 
and  sympathetic  to  all  the  sad  and  suffering, 
gentle  to  every  living  creature.  Instead  of 
lamenting  that  she  is  unlike  others,  because  denied 
the  delights  of  colour  and  melody,  she  keenly 
appreciates  such  pleasures  as  may  still  be  hers. 
She  rejoices  in  the  perfume  of  flowers,  and  feels 
their  delicate  forms  ;   her  sensitive   fingers  inform 
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her  of  the  shape  of  every  article  around  her, 
and  she  likes  pretty  things  as  much  as  any 
one  of  you.  But  her  books,  printed  in  raised 
type,  are  her  greatest  friends,  for  they  tell 
her  all  about  the  world,  and  the  people  in  it, 
and  the  animals  and  birds  she  loves  so  well. 
Above  all,  they  make  her  understand  the  goodness 
of  our  dear  Father  in  heaven,  who  by  the  means  of 
krnd  friends  and  many  special  mercies  so  wonder- 
fully makes  up  to  her  for  her  terrible  loss. 

So  this  is  why  she  exclaims,  with  a  heart- 
felt earnestness  which  must  make  many  of  us 
feel  heartily  ashamed  of  our  moments  of  discon- 
tent, that  "  Love  is  everything  !  and  God  is 
Love  !  "  ,     Jacey. 
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|AS  "EXXyjv  Yvo)p^£'.,7:«aa  8k  yi  'Ay.ept:a)  euXpYe? 
«\  xb  bvou.a  xou  xat  to  OsTov  auxou  =PYOv>  eic^S 
l-£ffi&/  aqnspuas  Traaa?  auxou  xaq  Y|U.spa?  /.at  rca^a?  xYjq 
tyuyr\<;  xat  xyi?  Btavo'ta?  auxou  xa?  8uvau-et?.  'H  'Au.sptx.Yi 
siuatpexat  eV  auxu,Y)  8s  vsveeXla  auxou -pi,  yi  'EXXa?,  ou8sva 
e^ei  jipe'twova  auxou  ev  ttj  E/.TCXY)pw<JEt  6stwv  y.a8Y)/.6vxa)v, 
ou8sva  Suvaxat  va  eretSetgrj  ouxw?  s£6yo>?  xtu/ficjavxa  /.at 
Xau.7:puvavxa  xyiv  y™  atp'  Y)?  leXaaxrjas  /.at  xyi?  biyota? 
xa?  u.axata?  xtu.a?  ouBetcoxe  s8yipeu<js.  ''IloXuffEXiBQi  e*Qs- 
ast?  a?  /.ax'  sxo?  8r]u.0Gisust  xspt  xou  xptaxtavixou  auxou  Ip- 
You,  et?  0'  xaxYjvaXaxTe  xa?  xpusa;  "TO  veotvjxo?  ri^pa?, 
YiMvavxo  va  xpr|aiu.sua<D<jtv  w?  aXrj8Y)?  y.oXuu.6ri8pa  StXwau. 
st?  itavxa  avarcYjpov  xy)v  ^uyjiv  /.at  xyjv  /.apB'tav. 

0  Mr/aYiX  'Avcrfvo?  sivs  ^a^.6pb;  eict  tofaxpWou  ego- 
ywxspou  xaW  'Au-sptxavSv  ipiXavSpokwv  /.at  ?iXeXXrivu)V  Af,; 


Xaou,  oaxt?,  ixptoxo?  s?  Au.eptx.Yi?  StaitXeuGa?  xov  u.sYav 
'Qweavbv  ev  xyJ  ax.u.YJ  xyi?  vsoxtjxo?  /.at  Iu/tcXeo}?  ev8sou  itupo?, 
sxetve  xyjv  %piaxtavix,Y|V  auxou  Bsijtav  eict  xa?  aijAaasouaaq 
•rcXYjYa?  xyi?  u.axou.e'vYj?  Y)U.Gv  u.Yjxpb?  evBugjv  xat  xps<?wv  xa 
•jcetvwvxa  /.at  "Yutfcv¥3Te,-'0VTa  auxYi?  xsx,va  u^pi  xeXou?  xyi? 
ax.XYjpa?  /.at  ctYpta?  ^ocXy)?,  "0?  utxegxyj  xavxa  xa  u.apxupta 
x,at  xa?  xaXatixtopta?. 

Mexa  xb  7cspa?  xou  eXXyjvixou  a^wvo?  sireo/i^Sr]  ixoXXa? 
*/<ipa?  xyi?  Eup<i>TCY)?  e^exaCwv  tSiox;  xa  <ptXav8p<j)7ctx,a  iBpu- 
u.axa  xVt  lupb  ixavxwv  xa  xtSv  xu<pXwv  x,at  xuxpaXaXwv,  elxa 
8s  u.sxa6a?  si?  xy)v  Y£vsxetpav  t'Spuae  xb  t'8puu;a  xSv  xuipXSv 
y.ai  xw^aXaXcov,  xb  eiaxXYjOev  ev£/.a  xyi<;  u-svaXYji;  Btopeaq 
xou  Ilepy-ivq  (cPerkin's  Institution*.  Ta^stoq  8e  y.axeXa6e 
xyjv  ixp(i>xY)v  8eaiv  ev  xoTq  xoiouxoi?  i8puu.aatv,  oXiftaxon; 
jxe^pi  xy!<;  eTCO^?  ex.etVYj<;,  b  8s  l8puxT)<;  auxou  s'xu^sv  s^o^wv 
xty.wv  sv  xs  'Au.spty.Yi  y.al  EupwTCY)  irapa  Traat  xoT<;  (ptXavOpw- 
icot?,  xoT?  91X006^01?,  xoT?  tcoXixsuou^svok;  y.at  r^z^bs:,  8iox'. 
icpwxoi;  auxbq  8ta  xyi<;  a/.axa6XYixou  auxou  e-ixc^ov/ic;  vtat  rcpo- 
c^a6£ia<;  y,ax(i>p8a)<j£  va  StappYi^Yi  xb  tcuxvov  cxoxo?  xb  it£pi- 
y,aX6n:xov  xb  x£8au.u,svov  ixv£i3u,a  xyi?  x.6pYj<;  Aaoupaq  Bpix^- 
p;av  eitl  jxYiva*;  xoXXouq  aYcovi^6u.£vo?  va  /.axaffXTiUY)  xyjv 
xutpXrjv  vtat  xoxpYiv  %at  aXaXov  va  EvvoYiaYi  8ta  jaeOoSou,  utx' 
auxou  icpwxov  £^£up£8st<JYj(;,  xbvitepi  auxYjv  y,6a(/.ov,  xyjv  ^t,^ 
•/.at  xbv  oupavbv  /.at  xavxa  xa  8t/.atuu.axa  /.at  /.a8ri/.ovxa 
auxYi?  ox;  ovxoq  XoYt/.ou. 

IlapYlX8ov  Ixyj  [xa/,pa  aXX'  b  Ap.  Xaou  8ev  £XYj<Ji/.6vYjas 
xyjv  S£uxspav  auxou  u.Yjxspa  ouxs  xyiv  (xapxupa  auxYi;  /.oprjv, ' 
xyjv  KpYixrjv,  /.at  tBou  xb  1841  st8s  xaXtv  xyjv  aYtav  sz.£tvr)v 
/.oputpriv  xyji;  "IByj?  xyjv  ^spouaav  xyjv  ^tov66Xy]xov  ^XaTvav 
jj.s  xyjv  Tcop^upav  ^covyjv  xou  [/.apxuptou  /.at  xri?  So^q  vtat 
£t8s  icaXtv  xa?  tspaq  xyJi;  lupwxou-apxupoi;  8stpa8a<;  /.at  xouq 
auvaSXrjxaq  xou,  xa?  (JS[/.va?  s/.stvaq  x^Spouq  xou  Kuxjxapou, 
xou  KptapYj,  tou  K6pa/.a,  xou  Xax^Yjw.txaXYj,  xou  Kpo/.t8a. 
LTapYiXSov  TiaXtv  ,/P°vot  ^at  /.atpot  u;aupot  /.at  aixb  xwv  at- 
l^oppavxwv  /.opuipwv  /.at  xwv  /XospCv  xyj?  [xapxupo?  /.oXuwv 
s/.p6xvjo£  xat  Yidxpa^s  rcaXtv  xb  Kpr)xt/.bv  ixup.  Kat  l8ou 
xaXtv  YOPT'0?  /.ax£px£xat  b  otpxaTo?  a8XYjXY)i;  Ap.  Xaou  (/.exa 

xr\c,  gu^uyou  y.at  xwv  860  ixasa&uxspwv  auxoii  OuYatspwv, 
'louXtai;  Po)u.avaq  /.at  Aaoupaq  /.o^t^wv  /.axa  xb  1867  apxov 
/.at  y.xXuu.u.axa  incsp  xoSv  Y'jy'vrit£l,^v'ca)V  y-at  wstvwvxuv, 
Yspovxwv,  Y'Jvaty.wv  /.at  7tat8wv  xwv  Y£watu)v  KpYjxSv.  Tbxs 
b  Mt'/aYjX  'AvaY^wffxbirouXoq  xapss'/s  xw  Ap.  Xaou  zpo- 
6uu.ov  ffuv8pou.Y)v  spYa^6u.svo<;  aixauaxw?  /.at  n-ex'  a^oata)- 
oso)?  /.at  £tXty.ptvsta<;.  M£xa  xb  axu^E?  uspaq  xou  aY«Svo? 
v.at  xyjv  vsav  atff^'jvrjv  xou  byXou  xwv  X£YOu.£vwv  ^STCoXtxt- 
au.svG)v  y.paxwv,  b  Ap.  Xaou,  Icjo-/o;  xuicoq  'A.^'ko-GaZ.idvoc, 
Y|p(i)XYja£  xbv  Y)[/.sxspov  'AvaYvtuGxiirouXov  sav  s7it6uu.Yi  va 
IJtsxaSYJ  el?  'Au.spty.Yiv  u.sx'  auxou  /.at  xy5?  suavOou?  8scu.Y]q 
xcov  wpatttfv  xou  oi'xou  xou  /.aXuy.wv,  ouxo?  8s  7:po6uu.o); 
auoBs^Ost?  xyjv  icpoxaatv  auvs^sirXsuasv  el?  'Au.£pty.Y)v. 

'Ey.sT  £ysv£xo  xb  icpwxov  ^or(6b?  sv  tu  ISpuu-axt  xwv  xu- 
<fX(5v  /.at  /,a)q)a7vaXiov,  xou  birotou  8t£u6uvxYi?  yjxo  auxb?  b 
Xaou,  ooxt?  xocouxov  Yju/apiaxYjOY)  sy.  xou  I^yiXou  /.at  xy,? 
r/.avbxYixo?  xou  vsou  "EXXyjvoc,  diaxs  xbv  ui:s6aXs  aYYXoaa- 
q(i)viz.6xaxa  el?  ffo6apav  sYXStpYjatv  aito/.6^a?  xpsT;  oXa?  gu7v- 
7,a6a?  otTib  xou  s£aauXXa6ou  si:t9sxou  xou  /.at  acpriaa?  auxbv 
y.'i  xa?  zptlixa?  xpe??'  ouxw  8'  sy.xoxe  /.aXsTxat  cyt  'Ava- 
Yvo)5x6tcouXo?  aXX'  'AvaYvo?.  'AXXa  icpb?  t/,avouoir(fftv  8ta 
xotauxYjv  TCEpixoiJiYiv  'EXXrjvt/.ou  u-aXtaxa  ovou.axo?,  xtp  s860r, 
^waa,  oupavta  T:xspu^,  Yi  wpsaSuxspa  bwfaTqp  auxou  'IouXtx 
Pa)u.ava  Xaou,  Yyci?  ywpt?  va  'Cyjxyicyi  TuepYa^va?  svBo^tov 
•apOYOvwv  ixapa  xou  iJ.vr,GXYipo?  Yipy.ssGYj  el?  xyjv  apsxYjv  /.at 
r/.avbxrjxa  auxou,  816x1  ^s6atw?  y\  'Iou7vta  Pwu.ava,  s'^oyo; 
ixo'.Yjxpta,  s^oyo?  au^Ypa^eu?  /.at  zposBpo?  xou  sv  Bogxwvyi 
guXXoyou  xwv  tptXoabcpwv,  8sv  stysv  ivaY^v  at];uyou  /.  0  u- 
v.  X  a  ?  [xs  ^sva  rcxspa  axoXtau.svY;?,  aXX'  avBpb?  tcroxtu-ou. 

Atazpsi|;a?  sv  xw  vsw  xou  axaBtto  b  Y)u.sxspo(;  'AvaYvo; 
u.sxa  xbv  Oavaxov  xou  Xaou  s^sXsyyj  wq  8teu8uvxYi?  bu.o- 
■6uu.to?  auxo?,  b  "EXXijv,  b  xtu.Y)aa?  xb  dXXrjvtxbv  bvou-a  sv 
xyj  aXXoSaiuYi  /.a'txot  aYVwaxo?  el?  itaaa?,  vou.!.^ou.sv,  xa; 
sXXY)vt/.a?  KuSspvYiost;.  "E/.xoxs  8s  yi  tpY)u.r(  xou  au^avst  y.at 
luavxs?  sv  'Au.sptxYi  u.sxa  as6aau.ou  /.at  aYaTCY]?  XaXouat  icept 
auxou,  uspt  xyi?  ay.axa6XYixou  auxou  <ptXoT:ovta?,  8t'  yi?  /.a- 
-X(i>p0o)je  va  avaicxu^Yj  xb  u-'  auxou  8t£u6uv6u.svov  sptXavGpoy- 
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•7cty.bv  1'Spuu.a,  au^aa?  xou?  xe  zbpou?  xal  xa?  epyaoia? 
auxou,  avotxo8ou.Y)<ja?  Se  izpb  iuevxs  IxGv  xal  iBtatxEpov  jxe- 
YaXoirpeTce?  xaxaaxYju^a,  a^ta?  tcXeov  xou  Exaxou.u.uptou  Sta 
xa?  <S>poS£Xiava?  aaxY)«£t?  xwv    (juxpcov  xu<jX<3v. 

Kaxa  xa?  i^Exaasi?   xwv  xu<pXwv  xat  xto^aXaXwv   irpoaep- 
ysxat  a8p6a  iv  xaT?  Eupstat?  a'i8ouaat?  icaaa    Y)  aXyjSS?   ix- 

XeXXY)   U.Epl?   XT);  BoffXWVY)?,    TCOtVJXat  "/.a!    <piX6<70®Ot     ii;     ixa- 

x£po)V  xwv  tpuXwv,  <pspovx£?  jxe6 '  iauxwv  oyyl  suYjyou?  xal 
.  x£va?  XI^Et?  airb  xwv  yEtXiwv  u.6vov  l££p*/ou.£va?,  aXX' 
apYupou?  8p6[x6ou^  Baxpucov  xal  p£T0pa  ypuaou  iupb?  cuvxvj- 
prjaiv  iepou  ISpuu-axo? —  xaixot  ouSItcoxs  avsYvwaav  xa?  £rjpa? 
xepi  a:;oxsvxpcoaE<))?  tBla?  ^cwv  xtvwv  x  0  X  0  y.  u  v  6  <3  v, 
TcoXixeioXo^wv. 

Ata  XsSjegjv  xal  SaxxuXwv  ivGpwirtvwv  Ssv  Suvaxat  va  rce- 
pf/pa^Ti  Y)  at'Gouaa,  71  xaxau.saxo?  iijoywv  «vSp<5v  xal  Y'Jvat- 
xGv  xy]?  Bocxtovr,?  xaxa  xa?  I^ExaffEt?  x&v  xu<pX(5v  xat  xto- 
ipaXaXwv,  oSxe  yi  ffuvxtvyjati;  eict  xy)  a^Y]YY)aEi  xou  MtyaYiX 
'AvaYvou  xSv  7:ap '  auxw  xax '  Ixo?  TCpaxxou-EVtov  urcs-p  xo>v 
axuywv  xXaatAaxwv.  'Eav,  avaYvGaxa  you,  e'6Xeiceq  xy;v  xu- 
<pXy)v  xw^aXaXov  Aaoupav  Bptx£u.av  xat  xac  vEoq>uxou?  xu- 
<pXa?  xac  xw^aXaXou?  'EXivrjv  KsXXep  xat  "E8t6  0G>u.a  va 
ex^pa^wat  Sta  ayy]u.axa)v  xGv  SaxxuXcov,  StEpu.YjV£uoiut.EV(i)v- 
xoT?  axpoaxaT?  Sta  £u><jrj?  uiub  xou  StSacrxaXou,  uav  o,xt  a't- 
o8avovxat,itav  o,xt  YtV(*>ff*0U(Jtv>  £*v  avEYtvwaxE?  xa?  tbpata? 
ETCtaxoXa?  xu)v  xal  iYVtoptts?  oxt  Y)  u.txpa  "ES18  u.av8av£t  ou 
u.6vov  xyjv  u.Yjxptxy)v  Y^tSaffav  aXXa  xat  xrjv  TaXXixyiV  xal 
r£p[J.avixY)v,  xat  xriv  'EXXrjvtxyiv  xat  Aaxtvixy)V  lav  [jLupta- 
xt?  r)XOU£<;  xuifXou?  Xuovxa<;  Tupo6Xy)[xaxa  'Apt8iArjxtxyl(;, 'AX- 
Y£6pa?,  r£to(X£xpta<;,  sav  xou?  yjxous?  £^£xa^o]J.£Voui;  £t<;  xriv- 
ttrxoptav,  xyjv  Y£wYpa^tav,  xtjv  <ptXoao<ptav,  ipiXoXoYtav  xac 
izacctc,  xaq  lirtaxyi^ai;'  lav  \k\) piay.'.q  xoti?  yixoue?  £v  yop& 
aBovxa?  xou  Handel  xb  'A  X  X  yj  X  0  u  t  a  yj  xou  MIvSeXijov 
xb  CcX  a  T  p  £»  y)  «n  (5<;Xaii.TC£t  b  'EtoOtvb<;affXTip)) 
r,  «T  b  p£T9pov  xou  (iouvou))"  iav  otTuauffxox;  y^xouEt; 
xa  Ippu6[Aa  xwv  xu<pX5v  auxwv  w?  apyatwv  cxpaxtwxdiv  $r\- 
jxaxa  xaxa  xaq  zotxtXa?  aaxyiaEt?  a?  evwtciov  xGv  axpoaxwv 
ixxeXouatv,  6a  tixov  otSuvaxov  va  u-yj  atc0av8yii;  IxacxoxE  XT)* 

auTYiv  t£pav  auYxtvyiatv  ava  waaa;  xa?  tva?  xyi?  avOpwiuivr)? 
aou  xapBia?,  8a  rixov  aSuvaxov  va  \lv)  ataSavSyi?  oxt  Sta 
xotouxwv  IpYwv  aYa^rj?  xat  IXsouq  icpbq  xbv  xXyjUtov  xou 
Tcaax0VTa  b  av8pa)Tco?  y°PT°T£Pov  <p^p£tat  ticxau.£vo?  St'  ou- 
pavtuv  irx£puYwv  wpb?  xb  avEcntEpov  xou  'Avapyou  Ra- 
xpb?  swq . 

'O  ast^vYiaxo?  Xaou  £txev  w?  raotto  «Ta  7rpo<jy.6f.[jiaxa 
xt8£vxat  Sta  va  uTCEpicrjSwvxat*.  To  auxb  y)xoXou8yja£  xat  to 
aoxvov  aixou  xlxvov  b  MtyayiX  'AvaYvo?  £V£xa  xyi?  txavo- 
xy(xoq  xat  atpoctwuEax;  xou  ottoiou  yi  irEptouffta  xou  tspou  t- 
Bp6[/.axo<;  UTCEpiSr)  viSy]  xa  ttevxe  Exaxou-^upta,  xb  8e  iptXav- 
6po)Tt:ov  i'8pu{j!.a  Stavust  Y)Sr)  ev  Bo^yi,  xtu.yi  xat  axuv?i  xb  60bv 
Ixo?  onrb  xyi?  auuxaffEW?  xou . 

"A?  £uyrj85u.£v  va  t'St»)u.£v  ev  xayEt  iv  \k£aq  r\\iS>ti  xb  lv- 
Bo^ov  xexvov,  xbv  MtyayiX  'AvaYvov,  aq  euxyj85u.£v  o,xt  awb 
ypovou  i/.axpou  ev  xoT?  u.uyoT?  xyj?  xapBta?  yi^lSv  xpuuxo^EV, 
va  cuvEyiffYi  ouxo?  xb  GeTov  Ipyov  icap'  yiu.Tv  uir£p  xSv  axu- 
y5v  a§£Xip5v  Yi[/.(Sv,  oawv  u-oTpa  dxuYvy)  exo^e  xb  tspbv  v9iu.a 
xat  aTCY)U.6XuvE  xat  YijxaupwaE  xaq  cw^axtxa?  Suvau,£tq  xat 
xa?  ata8Y|<JEt(;  St'  wv  xaxauYa^sxat  yi  av8po)^tvyj  tyuyy]  xat 
Stavota. 

"EvExa  xwv  axpuxwv  auxou  xouwv  irpb?  StotXYjatv  xat  a- 
vauxu^tv  xou  £^6you  xouxou  xaStSpu^axo?  xwv  xuipXcSv  xat 
xo)faXaXo)v.  b  Mtyay)X  'AvaYvo?  jaexoe  xsxapxov  u^sSbv  a'tw- 
vo?  £TCavY)X6£v  ex  xou  veou  ei?  xbv  rcaXatbv  xoau.ov  xat  ewe- 
tjx.£«8r)  tcXyiv  aXXwv  Eupw^atxtSv  ywptov  xat  xyjv  x£<ptXYju-£- 
NYiv  Y^VEXEtpav,  irapau.£tva;  ev   'ASyivati;  eicc  xtvaq  ixYJva?. 

Kaxa  xyjv  xEXsuxatav  £t?  EupwTrrjv  ETCtaxEtJ'tv  xou  b  Mt- 
^ayjX  'Avixyvo?  s^Yixaffs  xptaxovxa  xEptzou  acruXa  xu^XSv 
ev  'AYY^ta,  Ta^vXta,  'EX6sxta,  'IxaXta,  Ouyy«P'«j  Au- 
axpta  xai  TEpixavta.  01  auvaSXYjxat  xou,  ot  Sieo8uvovxe?  0- 
y.ota  ISpuyaxa,  lAExa  TCpo8u(jitai;  zoXXyj;  EitESEt^av  xa  IpYa 
auxwv  xat  Trapscryov  auxw  Trauav  EuxoXtav  "rcpb?  s^Exaatv 
xou  IpYOu  auxwv. 

'Ev  xy)  u.axpa  xat  XEn:xop.£ps<jxaxYj  exSeoei  xou,  xy)  Stj- 
y.0fftsu8Et<JYi  irpb  ytxpou  ev  Bouxwvyi  b  M.  'AvaYVO?  ^e- 
6atoi  oxt    xa  ev  EupoJUY)  18puu.axa  xuipXwv  Eivat  dv  iroXXoT? 


uT:oSE£axEpa  xwv  ev  'A^Eptxyi,  (XY)  TiEptEyovxa  xa  aptcrxa  (pt- 
XoXoYtxa  irX£ov£-/.XY|U-axa  xat  xbv  a<p8ovov  TrvEuu-axtxbv  tuXou- 
xov,  ov  TtEpiEyouat  xa  lv  'AyEptxfi.  'H  Staifopa,  xaxa  xbv 
M.  'AvaYvov,  [UExa^O  xwv  Eupcduatxwv  xat  'Au.sptxaviy.wv- 
ISpuiaaxwv  xGv  xuq>X(ov  4'YXEtxat  iv  xouxw  cxt  xa  ixev  Eupw- 
•rcatxa  aYwvt^ovxat  1'va  xaxaaxYiuwat  xaXou?  IpYaxac,  evw  xa 
'Au.sptxavtxa  irpoGSira6rjaav  v'  avaTcxucwat  yaXXov  xyjv  Sta- 
votav  xat  xa?  TtvEuu-axtxa?  Suvau.st?  xwv  xuipXwv.  Kaxa  xyiv- 
xEXsuxatav  lv  riaptoto'.i;  Ix8£<jtv  b  Yju-EXEpo?  auiAicoXtxr;?  Ixa- 
voTcotY)9Y)  uXYjpeffxaxa  ext  x9i  uaxpa  xat  aoxvw  lpYaataxour 
xa6oxt  xa  iv  'Aiispixvi  ISpuu-axa  xwv  xu<pXSv  — xat  xb  Tcpw- 
xtffxov  xouxwv  Etvat  xb  S'.euGuvou-evov  ev  BoaxwvYi  inr'auxour 
Ixuyov    ypuffou    u.£xaXXtou    irapa  xyi?  otYwvoSty.ou  iv  Ilapt- 

fftOt?   EZtXpOTtyi?. 

'O  M.  'AvaYvo?  IX6wv  Ivxau8a  eyevexo  suXa6w?  Ssxxb? 
ev  xoT?  'Avaxxopot?,  yi  Se  aE7:xyi  yiu-wv  "Avaaaa  YixouaE  aizo 
xou  <jx6u.axo?  auxoii  xa  xou  axouSatou  lv  Bocxwvyi  ISpuu-axo? 
xou  Perkin's  xat  l^s^pasEv  auxw  xy,v  Staxayi  Auxyj?  EuyYiv 
va  e'SXetce  xat  lv  'EXXaSt  lSpuou.£vov  ou.otov  otXavSpwittxbv 
xaxa<;xYju;a.  'AXXa  xat  ot  ffuu.zoX"Txat  auxoS  Sev  uax£pY)cjav 
xaxa  xyjv  lYxapStov  u-oSoyyjv.  'Oaaxt?  S'  IXaXr^E  -sue pi  xoi> 
SeIou  auxou  iv  'Au.£pixyi  IpYou,  at  at'Gouaat  iv  at?  IStSa^sv 
s6pt8ov  axpoaxwv  u.ex'  suXaSsta?  xal  ^poaoyyi?  otxouovxwv 
y.at  8£pu.w?  IwEutpYi^ouvxtov. 

Tbv  l^oyov  xouxov  auu/TtoXtxrjv  ot  xaxotxot  xyi?  Bocxwvr,? 
etc  ouSevI  Xoyw  axspYOuv  va  xbv  aifYjcouv  v'  aTrlXSyi  xyj?  yw- 
pa?  auxwv,  aXX'  a?  IXirtatou-sv  oxt  yi  aYvyj  'EXXyjvtxY)  xou 
xapSta,  xapSta  aXyj8ou?  'HTtEtptoxou,  8sX£t  xaxtcryucEt  xal 
91X£t  pta)8Yi  eirt  xiXou?  £t?  xa?  aY^aXa?  xyi?  jMYjxpb?  'EX- 
7,a8o?. 
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NEEDS    OP    THE    SIGHTLESS. 


Donations     for     the     Kindergarten     in 

Jamaica  Plain  Solicited. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Globe: 

A  reader  of  your  paper  is  in  deep  sym- 
pathy with  the  benevolent  suggestion 
made  by  a  "Globe  Admirer"  to  send  $2 
donations  to  Mr  Anagnos  to  aid  the  kin- 
dergarten for  the  blind. 

If  any  persons  in  this  community  are 
unacquainted  with  the  noble  work  which 
is  done  for  little  sightless  children,  I 
would  urge  a  visit  to  the  school  in  Ja- 
maica Plain,  where  a  revelation  awaits 
the  uninformed. 

The  tireless  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
the  afflicted  which  has  led  Mr  Anagnos 
to  gather  this  company  of  70  and  more 
small  children  and  provide  them  with 
the  "sunny  home"  and  with  ail  the 
requisites  for  kindergarten  training,  de- 
serves the  recognition  and  cooperation 
of  every  person  who  appreciates  the  for- 
lorn condition  and  the  unfortunate  sur- 
roundings from  which  many  of  these 
children  are  rescued. 

Is  there  a  more  philanthropic  work 
done  within  the  borders  of  the  state? 

If  the  kindergarten  is  suffering  from 
the  depression  of  the  business  world, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  under  constant 
demand  to  care  for  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  children,  let  us,  one  and  all,  see 
to  it  that  we  give  as  we  are  able  to  as- 
sist those  who  bear  this  heavy  burden. 

Where  shall  the  blind  children  turn 
for  succor  and  help  If  not  to  an  institu- 
tion of  this  kind?  You,  Mr  Editor,  have 
kindly  offered  to  forward  to  Mr  Anag- 
nos all  sums  which  you  receive  for  this 
object,  and  I  most  gladly  send  you  $5 
from  two  friends  with  the  hope  that  you 
will  soon  be  able  to  publish  a  long  list 
of  donations  which  shall  go  toward 
making  up  this  deficit  of  $5000. 

G.  A  No.  2. 


\mim  Wxmstnwt 


SATURDAY,    FEBRUARY    2,    1895. 


FIVE    HUNDRED    TEN     DOLLAR   GIFTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the   Transcript:    A  sense 
of   heartfelt  gratitude  to  many    friends  who 
have  responded  in  such  a  cordial  and  gener- 
ous manner  to  the  several  appeals  in   behalf  of 
the  kindergarten  for  the  blind.which  you  have 
had  the  kindness  to  publish,  leads  me  to  make 
this  public  acknowledgment  of  my  indebted- 
ness both  to  you  and  to  them.     It  is  possible 
that  many  of  your  readers  are  not  aware  of  the 
serious  condition  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
kindergarten,  and  to  secure  their  intelligent 
interest  with  the  hope  of  sympathy'  and  help 
as  well,  I  beg  the  privilege  of  stating  a  few 
facts.     Since   the  beginning  of  the   present 
school  year,   September,   1894,   thirteen  new 
comers  have  been  admitted  to  the  infant  insti- 
tution.   Five   children  are   now   awaiting  an 
opportunity  to  enter,  and  applications  for  ad- 
mission are  being  constantly  received.    Hence 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  growth  of  the  school  is 
rapid.     While  we  are   striving   to   meet  the 
pressing     demands     made      upon    the     kin- 
dergarten,    we     are     confronted    by     many 
difficulties,    which     are     stated     as     follows 
in     an     appeal    addressed     to     the     annual 
subscribers:    "The    regular   sources    of     rev- 
enue, instead  of  increasing,  have  been  most 
seriously  lessening.    The  income  of  the  present 
year,  compared  with  that  of  the  last  one,  will 
fall  short  by  more  than  $5000.    Several  of  the 
constant  friends  and  generous  helpers  of  the 
little  blind  children  have  passed  away  sudden- 
ly, the  contributions  and  donations  have  fallen 
off  steadily,  the  revenue  from  some  of  the  in. 
vestments  have  diminished,  and  there  is  no 
prospect  of  realizing  through  gifts  and  bequests 
a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  de- 
mands.   Thus  the  outlook  is  dismal  in  every 
direction."    The  benevolent  interest  shown  by 
0.  H.  B.  in  starting  this  movement  by  the  ap- 
peal which  he  was  so  good  as  to  make,  accom- 
panied by  his  own  contribution,  has  been  of 
inestimable  value  as  may  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  donations.     To  him,  and  to  one 
and  all  who  have  so  liberally  aided  in  dimin- 
ishing the  deficit,  I  desire  to  extend  my  heart- 
felt thanks  and  grateful  acknowledgments. 

M.  Anagnos. 

Dr.  SamuelL.  Dutton 10.00 

Samuel  X.  Elliott 10.00 

Mrs.  William  Auuleton 10.00 


A  friend,  through  Mrs.  Appleton 10.00 

Miss  Susan  F.Brown 10-00 

JolmH.  Cabot.... 10-°° 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Cunmilngs o.OO 

^    pj    JJ                          J.U.UU 

Miss  Mary  A.  Powars 10.00 

A  W.  W io.uo 

From' two  friends 20.00 

/}    L    "\y                                 1AJ.UU 

^^S;;^st^ibaryv:.:"::v":.::  |g:88 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.Keith. 1000 

Miss  Mary  M.  Toplitt 10.00 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Denison 10.00 

Miss  Edith  Bangs 10-00 

y    y    ]yi               10.00 

Mrs.' Elisha  Atkins 3O00 

Miss  Mary  A.  Blgelow 10*00 

Mrs.  Oliver  Ditson 1000 

Newbury  Street -,1,0,  XX 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Potter 602°.°, 

Mrs.  CharlesH.  Daltou 10.00 

In  the  name  of  Helen  Keller p.00 

The  Misses  Seabury,  through  the  Transcript..  25.00 

The  Misses  Dow,  Milton lj>.00 

Mrs.  Channing  Lilly 10-00 

t      it    W                    20.00 

s        "".'.'.......... loo.oo 

Edwin  Ginn .•■:•••: riS'?0, 

Previously  acknowledged "'-SO 

Sl.522.50 
Further  contributions  will  be  thankfully   re- 
ceived and  duly  acknowledged  by 

M.  Anagnos. 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston. 


iSepublican  Journal 


BELFAST,  THURSDAY,    FEBRUARY    7,  1895. 


Obituary. 

Frank  Smalley  of  this  city  died  suddenly 
Jan.  31st  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital in  Boston.  He  was  an  inmate  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  (South 
Boston,  and  January  25th  was  taken  with 
pneumonia.  He  was  removed  to  the  hospi- 
tal, where  he  was  getting  along  quite  well 
until  pleurisy  set  in  and  resulted  fatally  in  a 
short  time.  Deceased  was  a  son  of  Mary  S. 
and  the  late  Castanus  M.  Smalley,  and 
when  a  small  boy  attended  the  public 
schools  where  he  proved  a  good  scholar. 
Soon  his  eyesight  began  to  fail,  and  he  was 
sent  away  for  treatment,  but  without  avail. 
He  soon  became  totally  blind.  For  a  few 
years  past  he  has  been  an  inmate  of  the  Per- 
kins Institute,  where  he  has  shown  consid- 
erable ability.  The  remains  were  brought 
to  Belfast  for  interment,  .  rriving  here  on  j 
Monday  forenoon's  train.  His  schoolmates  ! 
at  the  Perkins  Institute  sent  a  very  hand- J 
some  rioral  cross.     His  age  was  19  years. 


€^e  Christian  iSegteter. 


FEBRUARY  7,  1895. 


FOE  THE  LITTLEJBLIND  OHILDEEN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Register: — 

Since  the  columns  of  your  paper  have  ever 
been  open  to  expositions  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  mankind,  I  crave 
a  portion  of  the  space  thus  set  apart  to  the 
various  causes  of  philanthropy,  in  which  to 
present  an  aspect  of  the  work  now  being 
done  in  behalf  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind. 

For  some  time  past  grave  apprehensions 
have  existed  in  the  minds  of  its  devoted 
friends  on  account  of  the  diminishing 
sources  of  its  revenues  ;  and,  as  the  burden 
of  responsibility  became  heavier  and  more 
heavy,  an  appeal  for  annual  subscriptions 
was  written  and  put  into  circulation  by  Mr. 
Anagnos.  A  copy  of  this  paper  fell,  as  it 
would  seem,  by  chance,  into  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  business  men  of  the  city ;  and  so 
urgent  did  the  matter  appear  to  him  that 
he  at  once  devised  a  scheme  whereby  the 
sum  of  $5,000  should  be  raised  by  means 
of  $10  subscriptions.  This  gentleman  was 
personally  unknown  to  Mr.  Anagnos ;  and 
it  was    not    until    the   simple  but   feasible 


plan  was  published  in  the  Transcript,  and 
the  plea  began  to  meet  with  cordial  re- 
sponses, that  this  truly  benevolent  man  was 
made  known  to  "the  friend  of  little  chil- 
dren." My  purpose  in  giving  this  brief 
outline  of  the  movement  now  going  on  is  to 
add  my  word  of  earnest  entreaty  to  your 
readers  to  join  in  the  effort  now  being 
made  to  secure  such  a  sum  of  money  as  will 
relieve,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  danger 
of  adding  to  the  debt  which  already  encum- 
bers the  infant  institution.  May  I  not  urge 
that  generous  contributions  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Anagnos  to  aid  in  relieving  this  anxiety 
and  alarm  for  the  immediate  future  of  a 
cause  which  enlists  our  warmest  sympathy 
and  is  already  dear  to  the  hearts  of  many 
in  this  good  Commonwealth  ?  a.  b. 


SATURDAY,    FEBRUARY    9,    1895. 


FIVE     HUNDRED    TEN-DOLLAR     GIFTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript :  The  fund  of 
$5000  to  be  raised  by  means  of  five  hundred 
donations  in  accordance  with  the  plan  sug- 
gested by  "C.  H.  B.,"  grows  apace ;  and  it  gives 
me  very  great  pleasure  to  speak  of  the  hearty 
good  will  which  is  shown  toward  the  endeavor 
both  of  old  and  new  friends  of  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind.  Cordial  words  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  and  of  love  and  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  the  sightless  children  ac- 
company the  gifts,  and  these  are  valued  no 
less  than  the  substantial  tokens  of  benevo- 
lence. One  friend  to  the  blind  says,  "Please 
find  enclosed  ten  dollars  from  us  for  the  little 
blind  ones,  with  the  hope  that  others  will 
speedily  contribute  toward  a  project  that 
should  command  the  sympathy  of  every  well- 
wisher  of  his  race."  May  we  expect  that  the 
hope  contained  in  this  brief  note  will  be  fully 
realized?    Here  is  the  list  of  the  contributors : 

Edwin  Ginn $10.00 

Mrs.  K.  W.  Sears 10.00 

Mrs.  George  W.  Wales 10.00 

Miss  Ellen  F.  Moseley 10.00 

Mrs.  Robert  Shaw  Russell 10.00 

"In  Memory  of  N.  P.  R." 10.00 

Friend  W 10.00 

William  G.  Thayer,  Southboro 10.00 

Mr3.  William  G.  Thayer,  Southboro 10.00 

From  W 10.00 

MissM.  C.Mlxter 10.00 

Mrs.  William  C.  Otis 20.00 

A  Friend 100 

Mrs.Moses  W.  Weld 20.00 

Mrs.  Louis  B.  Schwarz,  Brookline 5.00 

J.D.  New  Bedford 10.00 

Mrs.  G.  S.  Harwood,  Newtou 10.00 

George  Fred  Harwood.  Newton 10.00 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  Walker 10.00 

Charles  W.  Lampee 10.00 

Mrs.  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 10,00 

Hon.  Martin  Brimmer 10.00 

Mrs.  Martin  Brimmer 10.00 

From  A.  D.  G 10.00 

Miss  Katherlne  E.  Bullard 10.00 

Mrs.  Alexander  Moseley 10.60 

Mrs.  Martha  P.  Lowe,  In  memory  of  Julia  R. 

Anagnos 10.00 

Previously  acknowledged 1,622.60 

$1,798.60 
Further  contributions  will  be  thankfully   re- 
ceived and  duly  acknowledged  by 

M.  Anagnos. 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  South  Boston. 

Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript :  Deeply 
impressed  by  the  appeal  from  Mr.  Anagnos  for 
$5000  for  the  maintenance  of  his  most  wonder- 
ful school  for  little  blind  children,  I  write  these 
few  lines,  hoping  that  all  who  read  them  will 
add  their  mite  towards  this  most  pathetic  ob- 
ject. My  own  experience  in  visiting  this  school 
induces  me  to  describe  one  case  which  came 
under  my  own  eyes,  teaching  me  a  lesson  I 
hope  never  to  forget.  The  kind  matron.  Miss 
Greeley,  took  me  from  room  to  room  and  drew 
my  attention  toward  a  new  pupil,  Edith 
Thomas,  who  was  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  The 
little  girl  was  then  in  bed,  rolling  about,  utter- 
ing sounds  without  sense,  and  the  teacher  was 
vainly  striving  to  discover  her  wishes  and  needs, 
baffled  but  undismayed.  The  child  seemed 
like  an  animal,  uttering  sounds  like  groans. 
A  year  past  and  I  saw  this  child  again,  happy, 
and  learning  to  sew,  read  and  write,  her  whole 
being  roused  by  a  new  interest  in  life.  Two 
years  after  I  returned  again  with  Lord  Play- 
fair,  who  is  busily  engaged  in  London,  as 
chairman  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind.  He 
was  very  much  pleased  with  Edith,  and  she 
took  his  hand  and  went  over  the  buildings 
with  him.  After  he  left  her,  he  sent  her  a  ring, 
with  a  note  of  farewell,  and  told  her  he  hoped 


/ 


•f 


to  see  her  again  on  his  return  to  America.  This 
promise  he  fulfilled,  going  to  see  her  as  soon  as 
he  arrived  the  next  autumn.  He  requested 
the  teacher  not  to  let  Edith  know  of  his 
presence,  as  he  wished  to  test  her  power  of 
recognizing  him.  We  stood  together  when  the 
child  entered  the  room,  and  Lord  Playfair  took 
her  hand  in  his.  She  felt  of  it  and 
of  his  watch  chain,  and  like  a  flash 
spelled  L-i-o-n  in  her  teacher's  hand,  in- 
stantly changing  the  word  to  L-y-o-n,  realizing 
her  mistake  and  showing  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  knowing  that  her  friend  remembered  her. 
It  was  so  wonderful,  that  we  stood  amazed, 
with  tears  in  our  eyes.  This  is  only  one  case- 
When  we  realize  that  it  is  the  result  of 
years  of  patient  devotion,  given  without 
stint,  by  Mr.  Anagnos  and  his  staff  of  teachers, 
can  we  withhold  the  means  to  enable  them  to 
carry  out  this  blessed  work? 

Edith  Thomas  is  now  at  South  Boston,  able 
to  take  her  place  in  the  classes  and  with  every 
prospect  of  happiness  before  her.  May  all 
children  who  can  see  and  hear,  be  taught  to 
help  these  poor  little  creatures,  who  are  born 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.  M.  R. 


The  fund   for  the  Kindergarten  for  the 

Blind  should  grow  more  rapidly  than  it  does. 
There  are  a  few  people  who  give  thousands  for 
the  care  and  teaching  of  these  helpless  little 
ones ;  there  are  many  who  might  readily  give 
the  small  sum  asked  for  in  the  present  fund.  A 
blind  baby  girl  or  boy  certainly  needs  all  the 
mothering  this  world  can  give. 


€^e  C^ttetfan  Better* 


tion,  and  I  hope  you  will  tell  them,  the  first 
opportunity  you  have,  that  their  little  act  of 
kindness  filled  my  heart  with  joy,  because  I 
knew  that  the  money  was  a  token  of  their 
love  and  remembrance,  and  of  their  continued 
interest  in  dear  uttle  Tommy.  Tommy  is  still 
at  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  at  Jamaica 
-Plain.  I  saw  him  about  two  weeks  ago  while 
on  a  visit  to  the  beautiful  City  of  Kind  Hearts 
and  was  more  than  delighted  to  find  that  he 
had  improved  in  every  respect.  He  is  now  a 
bright,  affectionate  little  fellow,  full  of  fun 
and  np  to  ail  sorts  of  roguish  pranks,  but  he 
can  work  as  well  as  play  and  his  teacher  told 
me  that  he  was  usually  at  the  head  of  his 
CIass<  Very  sincerely  yours, 

Helen  Keller. 
Cornerers  who  would  like  to  know  more 
about  Tommy  should  get  from  their  public 
library— or  from  their  representative  in  the 
legislature— the  State  report  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  and  read  the 
very  interesting  account  of  his  studies,  his 
"pranks,"  and  his  being  stung  by  hornets, 
which  be  thought  at  first  were  cats ! 


FEBRUARY  14,  1895. 


CWf t  %t^iM\tm. 


SPBIUGFIELD,  FRIDAY,  FE».  15. 
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It  is  hoped  that  the  citizens  of  Boston 
and  those  of  the  neighboring  towns  will 
lend  generous  assistance  to  the  pupils  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston,  who 
are  to  give  an  entertainment  for  the  benefit 
of  the  kindergarten.  The  22d  of  February 
is  the  time  chosen  for  this  affair ;  and  an 
entertainment  will  be  given  both  in  the 
forenoon  and  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  at 
the  hours  of  11  and  3  respectively.  Tick- 
ets, at  fifty  cents  each,  may  be  obtained  at 
the  door  of  the  institution  and  at  the  sales- 
room, No.  37  Avon  Place.  The  pupils  of 
the  school  take  great  interest  in  preparing 
for  these  exhibitions  ;  and  they  hope  to  be 
enabled,  by  means  of  the  kind  patronage  of 
the  public,  to  make  a  large  annual  contri- 
bution to  the  infant  institution  which  has 
been  such  a  source  of  blessing  to  the  young- 
est of  them.  The  kindergarten  will  be  rep- 
resented at  the  entertainments  by  the  two 
interesting  children  whose  progress  is 
watched  with  interest  and  delight  by  many, 
— Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer. 
Edith  Thomas  will  take  part  in  the  play 
entitled  "The  Dream  of  Fair  Women," 
which  the  girls  of  the  parent  school  will 
give  at  11  a.m.  Music  will  be  an  especial 
feature  in  connection  with  the  presentation 
of  this  little  drama.  The  entertainment 
will  be  given  by  the  boys  at  3  p.m.,  and 
will  consist  of  literary  and  musical  selec- 
tions appropriate  to  the  day. 

THE@GRE(M)NALISr 

AMD  BOSTON  BEOOBDBB. 

The  Recorder  founded  1816:         The  Congregationalism  1849. 


Boston  Thursday  14  February  1895 

— 

At  the  close  of  the  year  I  sent  to  Helen 
Keller  a  few  dollars  given  for  the  benefit  of 
Tommy  Stringer,  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
boy,  whom  she  was  so  anxious  to  have 
educated  —  most  by  a  company  of  kinder- 
gartners  in  Vermont.     This  is  her  reply: 

New  York  City. 

My  Bear  Mr.  Martin :  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  dear  little  Cornerers  for  their  contribu- 


There  is  a  concert  at  the  Longmea 
church  to-night  at  8  o'clock  in  behalf  o 
cause  which  may  appeal  to  the  hearts  o 
Springfield  people  as  well  as  those  of  th<» 
villagers.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  kin- 
dergarten for  the  blind  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
an  offshoot    of    the    Perkins    institution 
which,  however,  depends  upon  a  small  en- 
dowment and  benevolent  contributions  for 
its  support.  The  concert  is  the  thought  of 
Mrs  Frank  Allen,  whose  little  blind  daugh- 
ter Mary  is  a  pupil  of  the  school.  Long- 
meadow    folk    are    notably    quite    musical, 
and  the  concert  promises  to  be  enjoyable. 
In  addition  to  instrumental  and  vocal  mu- 
sic  by    home    talent,    considerable   outside 
assistance    has    been   drawn    in,    including 
Dr  Vail  and  Miss  Glidden  of  Enfield  and 
Edward  C.  Talcott  and  Miss  Alice  Bulke- 
ley  of  Hartford,  who  sing  solos.  Miss  Ed- 
na A.  Joslyn,  a  blind  pupil  of  the  Perkins 
institution,  will  also  sing  and  give  a  selec- 
tion upon  the  piano.  The  sleighing  Long- 
meadow    way    is    capital      now,    and    the 
church  sheds  are  handy  for  the  teams  of 
city  people   who  may  venture   out  to   the 
concert,  admission  to  which  is  25  cents 


iR8GRJi]$L 
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i.      Organ — "Fan  Fare." 

Mr.  Jokey. 


J.  Lem/meMs 


"  Annie  Laurie."      Harmonized.  D.Buc.k 

Miss  Caroline  B.  Gijdden,      Miss  Maidie  II.  Pryor, 
Mrs.  Frank  B.  Allen,  Miss  Fannie  G.  Lord. 


3.  Song—  "  Under  the  Lindens." 

.Mr.  Talcott. 

4.  Piano — "  Liebestraum." 

Miss  Alice  Bulkley. 

5.  Trio — "Memory." 

Miss  Glidden,  Miss  Lord,  Dr.  Vail. 

6.  Song — "  Resurrection  Song." 

Miss  Edna  A.  Joslyn. 


Buck 
Liszt 

Leslie 
H.  R.  Shell,  ij 


7.  Piano  Duet — "March  from  Leonore  Symphony!" 

Miss  Jokey,  Mr.  Jokey. 

8.  "Thou  art  mine  all." 


9       Piano. 


Dr.  Edwin  8.  Vail. 
Miss  Joslyn. 


J.  Raf 

]>radsky 


10.     Song — "Sunset." 

.Mr.  Edward  C.  Talcott. 

1  1.      Piano — "Kamennoi-Ostroes." 

Miss  Bulkley. 

1  2.      Song — "  Waiting." 

Miss  Joslyn. 

i  x.     Quintette — "  Home,  Sweet-  Home." 


Arr.  Herbert  Johnsthi 
Quartette  and  Dr.  Vail. 


Long  meadow.  Feb.  loth,  1895. 


.   >■.,,:. 


^Boston  Commonwealtb* 

Published  Saturday  at  No.  120  Tremont  St., 
FEBRUARY   16,   1895 


WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY. 

The  22  nd  of  February  will  be  ap- 
propriately commemorated  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind  by  two 
entertainments  which  will  be  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  kindergarten. 
Those  who  desire  to  share  in  the 
efiort  which  is  to  be  made  in  this 
way  to  raise  money  for  the  kinder- 
garten fund  may  obtain  tickets,  at 
fifty  cents  each,  either  at  the  sales- 
room, No.  37  Avon  Place,  or  at  the 
door  of  the  Institution.  Willie 
Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy 
Stringer  will  be  present,  and  all  who 
wish  to  see  these  interesting  chil- 
dren at  work  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  so.  The  exercise  to  be 
conducted  by  the  girls  will  be  given 
in  the  spacious  museum  of  the  Insti- 
tution at  11  a.  m.  Edith  Thomas 
with  her  classmates  and  other  girls 
will"  take  part  in  a  series  of  scenes 
representing  the  Dream  of  Fair 
Women.  This  play  will  be  accom- 
panied with  musical  selections.  At 
3  p.  m.  an  entertainment  befitting 
the  day  will  be  given  by  the  boys, 
including  both  literary  and  musical 
selections.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
large  number  of  our  citizens  will  aid 
the  blind  children  to  help  their 
fellow  sufferers. 

SOUTH    BOSTON    INQUIRER, 


SOUTH    BOSTON,    FEB.  16,  189  5. 

—Two  entertainments  will  be  given 
on  Washington's  Birthday  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  for  the  benefit  of 
the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  P.ain 
Etch  year  the  pupils  of  thepirent 
school  devote  to  the  good  of  the  infant 
institution  the  sum  of  money  which  ac- 
crues from  the  sale  of  tickets  to  these 
exhibitions.  On  account  of  the  present 
financial  embarassment  of  the  kinder- 
garten it  is  hoped  that  generous  assis 
tance  will  be  rendered  to  the  undertak- 
ing by  the  public.  At  11  a.m.  the  girls 
will  give  a  dramatic  representation  of 
"The  Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  acco  11- 
panied  with  musical  selections.  Edwh 
Thorn  as  will  take  part  in  thi3  pi  iv 
Tommy  Stringer  and  Willie  Elizabilh 
Robin  will  be  present  as  representa- 
tives of  the  kindergarten,  and  an  op 
portunity  will  be  given  to  see  these 
children  about  whom  centres  such  a  de- 
gree of  interest  engaged  in  their  pretty 
kindergarten  occupations.  The  exercis- 
es iu  the  afternoon  will  begin  at  3 
o'clock,  and  will  be  especially  appro- 
priate to  the  day.  Tickets  at  fifty 
cents  each  may  be  obtained  at  the  door 
of  the  institution  or  at  the  salesroom, 
No.  37  Avon  Place. 
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A  BLIND  ARCHITECT. 
Many  people  will  be  interested  to  knpw 
that  the  architect  who  planned  the  li- 
brary and  natural  history  building  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
Boston,  beside  several  tenement  houses 
belonging-  to  the  institution,  is  himself  a 
pupil  of  the  institution,  and  is  totally 
blind.  The  clever  man  works  out  his 
ideas,  as  he  modestly  says,  in  his  head 
and  then  sketches  them  in  raised  lines' 
not  to  scale,  but  with  the  principal  di- 
mensions marked,  and  the  windows 
doors,  closets  and  projections  of  the 
plan  clearly  shown.  These  sketches  are 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  draughtsman 
who  redraws  them  to  scale,  under  the 
direction  of  the  designer.  In  this  way 
the  blind  architect,  Mr.  Reardon,  has 
gained  a  considerable  professional  expe- 
rience, says  the  American  Architect. 
The  institution  does  a  good  deal  of 
building,  and  he  understands  Its  needs 
thoroughly,  and  knows  how  to  make 
sure  that  they  will  be  satisfied,  and  he  is 
probably  the  best  architect  that  could 
be  employed  unaer  ir-o  circumstances. 
It  is  curious  Uu.1.  7lr.  Campbell,  the 
distinguished  director  of  the  London 
College  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  who  was 
for  many  years  an  officer  of  the  Boston 
institution,  and  has  been  totally  blind 
from  his  youth,  has  also  been  able  to  be 
of  much  use  to  the  establishment  under 
his  charge  in  its  building  work. 
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WILL  THE    PARENTS    OF  SEEING  CHIL- 
DREN GIVE  A  THANK  OFFERING? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript :  "Tink  ob 
yo'  marcies,  chile;  tink  ob  yo'  marcies,"  old 
Southern  Chloe  used  to  say ;  and  it  is  whole- 
some doctrine,  keeping  our  spirits  in  cheer  and 
giving  a  spur  to  work.  We  have  so  many  mer- 
cies to  be  ithankful  for!  Let  us  consider  one. 
For  how  much  would  a  father  barter  the  fond 
look  in  his  daughter's  upturned  eyes,  or  the 
proudly  confiding  gaze  of  his  son?  What 
mother  seeing  the  loving  trustfulness  mirrored 
in  the  eyes  of  her  children,  could  lightly  gauge 
the  value  of  the  blessing  of  sight? 

Picture    the    depth   of    thankfulness   which 
would  be  ours  if,  after  a  nightmare  in  which  our 
darlings  saw  not  or  heard  not,  we  should  awake 
thrilled  with  the  realization  that  they  were 
"audient    and   beholding"    still;   still  free  to 
frolic  unharmed,  guarded  by  warning  sights 
and  sounds;  still  able  to  study  with  untram- 
melled powers;   still   enjoying,  in  the  uncon- 
scious exuberance  of  youth,  all  that  we  prize  so 
consciously  for  them.    Are  there  any  parents 
who  feel  an  impulse  of  gratitude  for  these_parr 
ticular  mercies,  for  the  unblemished  faces  and 
unimpaired   senses  of   their  children?    If  so, 
could  it  be  more  fittingly  expressed  than  by  a 
thank  offering  devoted  to  less  fortunate  child- 
dren— to  the  sightless  little  ones  at  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  ? 

If  anyone  is  prompted  to  make  such  a  thank 
offering,  may  it  be  given  "out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  the  heart"  and  "according  as  God 
hath  prospered  him."  L.  £.  P. 


FIVE  HUNDRED  TEN-DOLLAR  GIFTS. 

In  response  to  the  appeals  in  the  Transcript 
from  "C.  H.  B."  and  others,  urging  the  necessi- 
ty of  making  up  the  amount  of  the  deficit 
in  the  income  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  by  ten-dollar  gifts,  the  sum  of  $540  has 
been  received  during  this  week.  To  each  and 
all  the  generous  givers  we  express  our  warmest 
thanks  for  this  token  of  their  active  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  the  little  sightless  children, 
who  live  in  unending  darkness  and  depend  up- 
on the  generosity  of  their  benevolent  friends 
for  intellectual  and  moral  light.  May  we  hope 
that  there  will  be  no  halt  or  draw  back  in  the 
good  movement  until  the  full  amount  of  $5000 
is  raised?    Here  is  the  list  of  the  contributors: 

Francis  R.Allen $10.00 

Mrs.  William  E.  Baker 10.00 

William  Amory  Gardner 10.00 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Bigelow COO 

Mrs.  Oscar  Iasigl 10.00 

Miss  Kathorine  E.  Sllsbee 10.00 

Mrs.  G.  N.  Black : 10.00 


Miss  Florence  A.  Boyd,  Marlboro 10  00 

A.   D.  F 10.00 

Miss  Louise  Kennedy,  Concord,  Mass 10  00 

Col.  Henry  Lee 100  00 

Walter  H.Reynolds 10  00 

Henry  M.  Rogers 10  00 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Rogers lo'oo 

Inmemoryof  Vernon i  oo 

Mrs.  Alex.  F.  Wadsworth 10  00 

From  a  friend  of  Julia  R.  Anacrnos 10  00 

Mrs.  M.   D.  Kimball 7 lo'oo 

Miss  Susan  Day  Kimball 10.00 

Mrs.  MahlonD.  Spauldlng 10  00 

Miss  Cornelia  A.  French 10  00 

Mrs.  WlUlain  F.  Weld io'oo 

W 10.00 

Mrs.  N.  P.  Coburn,  Newton 20  00 

C.  H.  Greenleaf 25  oo 

F.  C.F 20k>0 

From  a  friend,  Newton 20.00 

C.  A.  H.  Brookllne 10  00 

AmosW.  Stetson 20  00 

E.  A.  B.,  Brookllne 10  00 

Mrs.  George  F.  Putnam lo!oO 

Miss  M.  M.  Hayes 10  00 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Whitney,  Brookllne 500 

Anonymous 10  00 

Charles  Merrlam 10  00 

Mrs.  Charles  Merrlam 10  00 

Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Wlnkley 25  00 

Miss  I.  P.  Curtis 5-oo 

£'riend 10.00 

C  -^R 10.00 

X.Y.  Z 10.00 

Previously  acknowledged 1,798.50 

92,345.50 
Further  contributions  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived and  duly  acknowledged  by 

M.  Anagnos, 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston. 
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BOSTON,  FEB.  17,    1895. 


— -  For  several  years,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
pupils  in  Perkins  Institution  nnd  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  to  celebrate  Feb.  22,  by 
doing  something  for  others.  This  year  the  girls  of  the 
school,  Including  Edith  Thomas,  will  give  a  play  en- 
titled "The  Dream  of  Fair  Women."  In  the  afternoon 
the  boys  will  take  part  in  exercises  appropriate  to  the 
day.  These  two  entertainments  will  be  given  at  11 
A.  M.  and  3  L\  M.  respectively.  The  proceeds  arising 
from  the  sale  of  tickets,  will  be  devoted  to  the  kinder- 
garten fund,  and  as  the  infant  institution  is  as  present 
in  financial  distress,  it  is  hoped  that  a  generous 
patronage  will  be  extended  to  the  entertainments,  in 
order  that  the  children  mav  make  a  large  contribution 
for  the  benefit  of  their  afflicted  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  kindergarten  will  be  represented  on  this  occasion, 
by  Willie  Eliza  eth  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer,  the 
little  blind  and  deaf  children  whose  progress  in  the 
infant  school  is  so  extraordinary.  By  means  of  kinder- 
garten gifts  and  occupations,  these  children  will  add 
their  share  to  both  entertainments.  Tickets  at  fifty 
cents  each,  may  be  obtained  at  the  door  of  the  institu- 
tion, or  at  the  salesroom,  37  Avon  place. 
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— Washington's  Birthday  will  be  celeorated 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston  by  two  en- 
tertainments which  vi  ill  be  given  by  the  pupils 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Kindergarten  at  Jamaica 
Plain.  The  active  interest  whicn  is  felt  by  many 
of  our  citizens  in  the  effort  to  raise  $5000  for 
the  good  of  the  infant  institution  is  shared  by 
these  blind  children,  and  they  desire  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Kindergarten  fund  the  proceeds 
arising  from  the  sale  of  tickets.  Tommy 
Stringer  and  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  will  be  pres- 
ent, and  will  appear  in  connection  with  each  en 
tertalnment.  At  11  A.  M.  the  girls  will 
give  a  dramatic  representation  of  "  Tue  Dream 
of  Fair  Women,"  accompanied  with  musical  se- 
lections. Edith  Thomas  will  take  part  in  this 
play.  The  exercises  in  the  afternoon  will  begin 
at  3  o'clock,  and  will  be  especially  appropriate 
to  the  day.  This  entertainment  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  boys  of  the  school.  Tickets  at 
fifty  cents  each  may  be  obtained  at  the  door  of 
the  institution  or  at  the  salesroom,  No.  37  Avon 
place,  j 
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MONDAY,    FEBRUARY    18,    1895. 


BLIND   IN   A   DREAM    PLAY. 


Novel    Entertainment    at   the 
Perkins  Institution. 


How  the    Sightless    Little    Ones   Will 

Celebrate  Washington's   Birthday— 

Tennyson'i        "Visions        of        Fair 

Woman"   antl  Mother    Goose-Fain- 

ons  Children  in  the  Cast. 

The   pupils   of   the   Perkins   Institution  j 
and   Massachusetts  school  for  the  blind 
have    planned    a    unique    entertainment 
for    their   annual   observance    of    Wash- 
ington's birthday. 

At  11  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  are 
to  have  a  play  in  the  museum  of  the  in- 
stitution, called  a  "Vision  of  Fair  Wo- 
men," given  entirely  by  the  girls  con- 
nected with  the  school  and  the  kinder- 
garten. 

The  little  stage  in  this  large  room  has 
been  set  to  represent  a  forest  of  pine 
trees,  while  in  honor  of  the  day  the  rear 
is  riraped  with  flags. 

Into  this  miniature  forest  will  enter 
the  dreamer,  who  will  recline  upon  the 
fallen  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  then  the  vis- 
ion will  be  seen. 

The  poem  of  Tennyson  is  not  to  be 
closely  followed,  but  the  ever  fascinat- 
ing Mother  Goose  is  to  bo  introduced  by 
the  dreamer,  saying  that  she  supposes 
Mother  Goose  has  pleased  more  hearts 
than  any  one  else.  ■•■■ 

So  Mother  Goose  will  en'ter,  a  tall  girl, 
dressed  in  the  typical  costume,  which, 
though  she  is  wholly  blind,  she  has  made 
herself. 

Then  will  follow  the  famous  char- 
acters of  the  old  nursery  tales.  Eittle 
Bo-Peep  will  come  in  looking  for  her 
sheep  in  great  dismay,  and  will  only 
be  comforted  by  .the  dreamer  telling 
her  that  Little  Boy  Blue  is  asleep  in 
the  hay  stack  near  by  and  will  blow 
his  horn. 

And  everybody  knows  who  Tommy 
Stringer— deaf  and  .blind-  Tommy— who 
is  to  play  Boy  Blue,  knows  that  the 
horn  will  be  sounded  with  a  gusto,  and 
that  Tommy  will  enter  into  the  fun 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  for  which  he 
is  noted. 

Though  this  is  called  the  girls'  enter- 
tainment it  was  felt  thai  Tommy  and 
his  attendant  Brownie  must  have  parts, 
for  what  would  Mother  Goose  be  with- 
out Little  Boy  Blue? 

Cinderella  is  to  be  played  by  Willie 
Elizabeth  Robin,  who  is  also  blind 
and  deaf,  and  would  be  dumb  but  for 
the  wonderful  training  received  a!  the 
kindergarten. 

She  is  to  be  followed  by  the  fairy 
god-mother,  and  her  kitchen  gown 
quickly  changed  for  a  pretty  bail  dress. 

Edith  Thomas,  who  is  similarly  af- 
flicted, is  to  be  Ruth,"  the  maid  of 
iJoab's  land.  She.  too,  made  her  own 
costume.  In  fact,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  costumes  were  nil  made  by 
the  wearers,  the  teachers  merely  cut- 
ting them.  The  flags  were  also,  the 
work  of  their  deft  fingers. 

Some  of  the  other  characters  to  be 
given  are  Brownie,  Red  Riding  Hood, 
May  Queen,  who  will  be  crowned  by 
the  little  girls  with  a  beautiful  wreath 
of  flowers  the  children  have  made; 
Goddess  of  the  Night,  Joan  of  Arc, 
Cleopatra,  Portia,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Grace  Darling,  Pris- 
cilla,  Evangeline,  Maud  Muller,  High- 
land Mary,  in  a  real  Scotch  dress;  Pa- 
tient Griselda,  Pocahontas,  Ladv  Clare, 
Morning,  Bertha  the  Spinner,  Tranquil- 
ity. 


Incidental  music  will  be  furnished  by 
the  following,  also  connected  with  the 
school:  Misses  M.  L.  Riley,  Julia 
Roeske,  Florence  Welfoot,  Mary  Hors- 
ington,  Edna  Joslyn. 

The  Dreamer  is  to  be  played  by  Ma- 
tilda Boyle,  and  other  characters  by 
Corinne  Delesdernier,  Florence  Smith, 
Charles  Nelson.  Nellie  Kennedy,  Flor- 
ence Welfoot,  Louisa  Warriner,  Mary 
Murtha,  Lizzie  Caultteld,  Edna  Joslvn. 
Etta  .Waleott,  Lottie  Rich,  Virginia 
Brecker,  Rose  W-est,  Emma  Ousley,  Sa- 
rah Tomiinson,  Grace -Snow,  Caroline 
Wilbur.i  Margaret  Fogarty,  Kate  I.)i;- 
gan,  Harriet  Nickles,  Louisa  Higgins, 
Maud  Bannon,  Lily  Howard,  Edna  Reed, 
Mary  Hor&ington. 

In  the  afternoon,  at  3  o'clock  the  boys 
will  take  part  in  exercises  appropriate  to 
the  day,  while  in  the  morning  they  will 
exhibit  in  the  gymnasium,  which  in  the 
afternoon  will  be  occupied  by  the  girls. 

A  novel  feature  of  the  play  will  be  the 
programmes,  printed  in  raised  letters  at 
the  office  connected  with  the  institution. 

The  price  of  tickets  has  been  placed  at 
50  cents,  and  proceeds  will  be  given  to 
the  kindergarten  fund,  which  greatly 
needs  augmenting,  as  during  the  past 
year  its  income  has  decreased  $5000, 
while  with  the  greatest  care  its  expenses 
remain  about  as  usual. 

It  is  hoped  the  blind  children's  efforts 
to  help  the  school  that  has  done  so  much 
for  them,  will  be  generously  rewarded. 


TUESDAY,  FEB.  19,  1895. 


BLIND    CHILDREN    TO    AID. 


Will  Give  Two  Entertainments  Washing 
ton's  Birthday  at  South  Boston. 

The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  institution 
and  Massachusetts  school  for  the  blind, 
South  Boston,  will  give  two  entertain- 
ments Washington's  birthday  at  the  in- 
stitution, for  the  benefit  of  the  kinder- 
garten at  Jamaica  Plain. 

The  blind  children  desire  to  aid  the 
effort  which  is  going  on,  to  raise  the 
sum  of  $5000,  and  to  advance  this  work 
they  purpose  to  contribute  to  the  fund 
all  the  money  which  accrues  from  tBe 
sale  of  tickets  to  their  entertainments. 

In  the  morning  at  11  o'clock  a  dra- 
matic representation  of  "The  Dream  of 
Fair  Women"  will  be  given  by  the  girls, 
including  Edith  Thomas. 

In  the  afternoon  at  3  o'clock  the  boys 
will  take  part  in  literary  exercises  re- 
lating to  Washington,  and  to  "Our  Na- 
tional Standards." 

Music  will  be  an  especial  feature  of 
both  programs. 

The  value  of  kindergarten  training 
will  be  shown  by  the  work  of  the  two 
little  blind  and  deaf  children — Willie 
Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer. 

These  interesting  children  will  be  pres- 
ent, and  will  add  their  share  to  the  en- 
tertainments. 

Tickets  at  50  cents  each  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  door  of  the  institution  or 
at  the  salesroom  37  Avon  pi. 
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TUESDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  19,  1895. 


TWO  ENTERTAINMENTS  BY  THE  BLIND. 

The  22d  of  February  is  always  pleasant- 
ly celebrated  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  in 
South  Boston  by  exercises  appropriate  to 
the  day.  While  the  pupils  of  the  school 
desire  to  commemorate  in  a  suitable  man- 
ner Washington's  Birthday,  they  cherish 
a  second  purpose  no  less  worthy  than  the 
first — to  advance  the  cause  of  little  sight- 
less children.  To  this  end,  the  proceeds 
arising  from  the  sale  of  tickets  to  the  en- 
tertainments which  they  give  are  to  be 
devoted  to  the  kindergarten  fund.  A 
widespread  effort  is  made  to  raise  the  sum 
of  $5000,  to  be  applied  to  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  kindergarten,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  a  generous  patronage  of  these 
entertainments  will  enable  the  children  to 
contribute  a  goodly  sum  to  this  object. 
Tommy  Stringer  and  Willie  Elizabeth 
Robin  will  add  their  share  to  both  enter- 
tainments. A  drama,  entitled  "The 
Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  will  be  given  by 
the  girls,  including  Edith  Thomas,  at  11 
a.m.  Music  is  to  be  an  especial  feature 
of  the  morning's  programme.  In  the  af- 
ternoon, at  3  o'clock,  the  boys  will  take 
part  in  literary  exercises  relating  to 
"Washington"  and  to  "Our  National 
Standards."  Tickets,  at  50  cents  each, 
may  be  obtained  at  the  door  of  the  insti- 
tution or  at  the  salesroom.  No.  37  Avon 
place. 


TUESDAY,    FEBRUARY    19.    1895. 


Two  Washington's  Birthday  Entertainments 
in  Aid  of  the  Blind. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  raise  $5000  for  the 
kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain  where  little 
blind  children  are  cared  for.  This  sum  is  to  be 
applied  in  making  np  a  deficit  in  the  current 
expenses  of  the  infant  institution.  The  kin- 
dergarten ia  making  a  brave  struggle  to  con- 
tinue its  6acred  mission  of  saving  and  benefit- 
ins:  the  afflicted,  and  to  prosecute  the  work 
without  diminishing  in  any  degree  its  efficien- 
cy, even  though  adverse  circumstances  render 
it  difficult  to  procure  the  funds  necessary  for 
its  maintenance.  For  the  purpose  of  lending  a 
hand  in  this  season  of  emergency,  the  pupils  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  will  give  two  entertain- 
ments on  Washington's  Birthday,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds arising  from  the  sale  of  tickets  will  be 
their  contribution  to  the  kindergarten  fund. 
At  11  A.  M.,  the  girls,  including  Edith  Thomas, 
will  give  a  dran-atic  representation  of  "The 
Dream  of  Fair  Women."  Musical  selections 
appropriate  to  the  play  will  be  given  in  con 
nection  with  the  drama.  At  3  P.  M.,  the  boys 
will  take  part  in  literary  exercises  relating  to 
"Washington"  and  to  "Our  National  Stand- 
ards." Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy 
Stringer,  the  two  interesting  blind  and  deaf 
children  whose  progress  is  watched  with  de- 
light by  many,  will  represent  the  kindergarten 
on  this  occasion  and  will  take  part  in  the  enter- 
tainments. Tickets,  at  fifty  cents  each,  may  be 
obtained  at  the  door  of  the  institution,  South 
Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom.  No.  37  Avon  place. 


BOSTON  EVENING  RECORD. 


FEBRUARY    19.  1895... 


FEB.  22.  AMONG  THE  BLIND. 

The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  desire  to 
aid  an  effort  which  is  made  to  raise  the  sum  of 
$51  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  kindergarten  at  Ja- 
maica Plain.  To  this  end  they  will  give  two  cn- 
tertainments  oil  Washington  s  Birthday  and  de- 
vote the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of 
tickets  to  the  cause  of  the  afflicted  little  chil- 
d-en. 

It  is  honed  that  a  generous  patronage  of  the 
exhibitions,  whirl!  will  lie  given  at  the  institu- 
tion in  South  Boston.  Loth  in  the  torenoon  and 
the  afternoon.  Feb.  22.  will  enable  the  chil- 
dren to  contribute  ;i  liberal  amount  to  the  in- 
fant institution  which  has  been  suob.  a  source 
of  good  to  many  of  them. 

At  11  a.m.  the  girls  conduct  the  entertain- 
ment ai  d  will  give  a  play  entitled  "The  Dream 
of  Fair  "Women." 

Edith  Thomas,  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and 
Tommy  Stringer,  the  blind  and  deaf  children 
whose  education  is  carried  on  entirely  in 
classes  with  other  children  of  their  own  age, 
will  take  part  in  this  little  drama. 

The  entertainment  to  be  given  by  the  boys  of 
the  Fcbool  at  3  p.m.  will  consist  of  literary  and 
musical  selections  appropriata  to  the  day. 
Willie  and  Tommy  wiil  ba  present  and  will 
take  part  in  the  exercises:  Tickets  at  fifty 
cent?!  each  may  bo  obtained  at  the  door  of  the 
institution  or  at  the  salesroom,  No.  37  Avon 
place. 
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WEDNESDAY,  FEB  20,  1895. 


Postponed  on  Account  of  Death. 
The  principal  music  teacher  of  the 
Perkins  institution  and  Massachusetts 
school  for  the  blind.  Mr  Thomas  Reeves, 
died  last  evening  of  pneumonia.  Owing 
to  this  fcad  event  the  two  entertain- 
ments which  were  to  be  given  at  the  in- 
stitution Washington's  birthday  are  in- 
definitely postponed. 


WEDNESDAY,    FEBRUARY    20,    1895. 

The  principal  music  teacher  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  Mr.  Thomas  Reeves,  died  last  evening  of 
pneumonia.  Owing  to  this  sad  event,  the  two 
entertainments  which  were  to  be  given  at  the 
institution  on  Washington's  birthday,  are  in- 
definitely postponed. 

All  the  Numberless  Friends  of  Mr. 
Anagnos  and  of  the  blind  who  are  his  care  will 
regret  the  sad  necessity  of  postponing  the  fes- 
tival entertainment  planned  for  Washington's 
Birthday,  at  Perkins  Institution,  by  students  of 
the  school  and  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind.  The  death  of  an  accomplished  teacher 
like  Mr  sleeves  is  a  great  loss  to  this  in- 
stitution.     
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FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  21,   1895. 


DIRECTOR  THOMAS  REEVES. 


Perkins   Institution  for  the  Blind  Loses  a 
Valued  Attache. 

Thomas  Reeves,  director  of  the  musi- 
cal department  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston,  died 
at  the  institution  yesterday  morning 
from  an  attack  of  grip.  The  deceased 
ill  but  a  short  time,  and  up  to 
Tuesday  night  his  ailment  was  not 
looked  upon  as  serious. 

Mr.  Reeves  was  born  in  Ireland  in 
1843,  and  was  the  youngest  of  six  chil- 
dren. The  father  of  the  household  died 
when  Thomas  was  yet  an  infant.  When 
the  boy  was  6  years  of  age  his  mother 
and  the  other  members  of  the  family 
emigrated  to  America.  During  the 
voyage  Thomas  and  one  of  his  elder 
hers  lost  their  sight. 

Thomas  entered  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution when  he  was  10  years  old,  and 
graduated  in  18(53.  Subseuently  he  went 
to  Bangor,  Me.,  where  he  taught  music 
successfully  three  years.  Then  he  was 
offered  and  accepted  the  directorship  of 
the  musical  department  in  the  institu- 
tion for  the  blind  at  Louisville.  After 
remaining  there  two  years  he  succeeded 
Dr.  F.  J.  .Campbell  as  musical  director 
at  the  Perkins  Institution,  and  had 
since  held  the  position. 

Director  Reeves  was  quiet'  and  un- 
assuming in  manner,  always  striving 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  others.  He 
taught  the  advanced  pupils  on  the 
piai  the    harmony    classes,     and 

ider  of  the  brass  band,  which  is 
of  the  interesting  features  of  the 
exhibitions  held  at  the  institution.  Mr. 
Reeves  was  very  popular  with  the  pu- 
pils, and  his  demise  will  be  mourned 
a  large  circle  of  friends.  Arrange- 
ments for  the  funeral  have  not  yet 
been  completed. 

The  entertainment  whieh  was  to  have 
■n  held  in  the  institution  hall  in  hon- 
or of   Washington's  birthday   has  been 
postponed.        
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THURSDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  21,  1895. 


HOW  THE  BLIND  ARE  TAUGHT. 

The  Uniform  Success  of  the  Methods  of  the 
Late  Thomas  Reeves  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute. 

The  death  of  Thomas  Reeves,  for  along 
time  the  principal  music  tea  her  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  recalls  the  uniform 
success  of  his  methods  and  patient  en- 
dearor.  Contrary  to  general  belief  the 
blind  ao  )uiic  a  knowledge  of  music  as  a  re- 
sult of  tedious  hours  of  education  rather 
than  by  natural  aptitude.  To  be  mire  the 
blind  pupil  concentrates  his  attention  more 
readily  than  the 'seeing  one,  and  of  ne- 
Ity  his  ear  is  more  finely  trained   in  the 


I 


defecting  and  analyzing  ot  soudq.  line, 
nevertheless,  an  infinite  amount  of  tact 
and  patience  on  the  part_  of  tne  seacher  is 
necessary,  and  it  was  in  his  ready  adapta- 
tion to  the  nt-'eds  of  his  different,  pupils 
that  Mr.  Reeves  was  especially  valuable  in 
his  profession. 

The  blind  are  never  allowed  to  play  by 
ear.  This  kind  of  musical  training  would 
be  of  no  practical  use.  The  ob'ect  in  mind 
is  to  give  such  a  practical  training  as  to 
enable  the  pupil  to  tind  in  music  a  sourre 
of  livelihood.  He  must  study  not  only  the 
art  but  the  science  of  music  in  its  minutest 
detail.  r 

There  are  tsvo  distinct  methods  iu  use, 
one  which  employs  the  arbitrary  characters 
of  the  Braille  system,  snd  the  other  that  of 
musical  readers.  In  the  former  the  pupils 
learn  the  music  with  their  hands,  and  then 
the  teacher  gives  the  lesson,  playing  the 
music  and  instructing  the  pupil  in  the  cor- 
rect fingering. 

Very  little  popular  music  is  used  in  the 
school,  but  the  time  is  wholly  given  to  the 
classics  from  Bach  to  the  masters  of  the 
present  day.  This  policy  is  largely  due  to 
J.  S.  D wight,  the  father  of  music  in  Bos- 
ton, who  not  only  urged  it  upon  those  con- 
nected with  the  institution  but  gave  of  his 
own  time  and  talent  to  the  translation  and 
compilation  of  books  with  raised  charac- 
ters for  the  purpose,  tf  is  plans  have  been 
most  conscientiously  furthered  by  the  de- 
ceased teacher. 

The  other  method  is  that  of  musical  read- 
ers. These  readers  dictate  to  the  pupils 
what  they  see  on  the  score,  using  the  ordi- 
nary musical  notation.  This  is  committed 
to  memory  by  the  pupils,  and  further  in- 
struction follows. 

The  courses  of  the  institution  in  music 
are  very  extended,  including  instruction 
on  the  pia  loforte,  churcii  organ,  violin, 
liute,  clarinet,  and  a  variety  of  brass  in- 
struments It  includes  not  only  the  theory 
aad  practice  of  music  but  composition  and 
history. 
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SOUTH   BOSTON    INQUIRER, 


SOUTH    BOSTON,    FEB.  23,    1895. 


THOMAS   REEVES   DEADJ 


Last  Wednesday  morniDg,  Feb.  20,  abonij 
2  o'clock,  Thomas  Reeves  passed  quietly 
away  at  his  home  418  Fifth  street.  Mr. 
Reeves  was  born  Jan.  6,  1843,  in  County 
Limerick,  Ireland.  He  was  the  next  to 
the  youngest  of  of  a  family  of  six  children 
of  John  and  Mary  Reeves.  When  about  a 
year  and  a  half  old  his  father  died,  and  five 
yearn  later  his  mother  came  to  this  coun- 
try with  her  children  and  settled  in  Wal- 
pole,  Mass.  She  was  a  sturdy  woman, 
thrifty  and  industrious, and  bronght  upaud 
supported  her  family  with  her  own  hands. 
At  ten  years  of  age  Mr.  Reeves  commenced 
his  education  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  blind,  having  lost  his  eyesight  in  the 
passage  across  the  water. 

He  entered  the  institution  in  1853,  and 
graduated  in  1863.  As  a  pupil  he  was  al- 
ways studious,  and,  being  an  apt  scholar, 
he  took  a  leading  place  in  his  classes,  es- 
pecially as  a  musician.  After  his  gradua 
tion  he  went  to  Bangor  where  he  taught 
music  very  successfully  for  three  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  went  to  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  to  teach  music  in  a  school  for 
the  bliud,  in  which  place  he  stayed  two 
years,  afterwards  coming  back  to  the  Per- 
kins institution  where  he  has  been  at  the 
head  of  the  musical  department  for  the 
last  23  years.  He  was  married  July  4, 
1881,  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Newhall  of  Clinton, 
Mass.,  who  survives  him,  his  mother  is  also 
living. 

Mr.  Reeves  was  sick  only  twelve  days, 
of  pneumonia,  and  up  to  the  hour  of  death 
was  perfectly  conscious  although  his 
breathing  was  labored.  Mr.  Reeves  was 
a  man  of  strict  moral  character  and  very 
conscientious,alwajs  questioning  the  right 
or  wrong  of  anythii  g  before  committing 
himself,  He  took  an  active  interest  in  be- 
half of  the  blind,  aud  devoted  himself  un- 
selfishly to  their  welfare,  his  chief  regret 
being  that  he  was  cut  off  from  doing  auy 
thing  further  for  them. 


Ktasfon  Wmnmnpt 


SATURDAY,    FEBRUARY    23,    1895. 


FIVE  HUNDRED  TEN  DOLLAR  GIFTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript :  I  can  hardly 
find  words  to  express  adequately  my  sense  of 
deep  obligation  to  the  many  friends  who  have) 
manifested  a  most  profound  interest  in  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  during  the  last  few 
weeks  by  contributing  to  its  fund.  It  is  to  bo 
remembered  that  their  gifts  not  only  relieve  a 
present  embarrassment  in  the  finances  and 
thereby  permit  the  work  for  the  afflicted  chil- 
dren to  go  on  without  interruption,  but  they  in- 
sure as  well  the  continuance  of  sympathy  and 
help,  which  is  encouraging  beyond  expression. 
When  we  reflect  that  thousands  of  little  blind 
boys  and  girls  are  to  be  alike  benefited  in  the 
future  by  what  is  now  done  for  the  kinder, 
garten,  the  value  of  all  these  good  deeds  and 
generous  ministrations  is  greatly  enhanced.  It 
is  a  noble,  praiseworthy  thing  to  provide  relief 
for  immediate  want ;  but  how  much  greater  is 
the  deed  when  we  build  for  all  time  to  come? 
Generations  of  sightless  children  will  rise  up  to 
call  the  friends  of  their  cause  blessed. 

The  whole  number  of  contributors  to  thit 
fund  is  183,  and  their  donations  amount  to 
$2879.60.  A  little  more  than  $2000  has  to  be 
raised.  I  am  oonfident  that  at  least  two  hun- 
dred of  our  benevolent  and  philanthropic  citi- 
zens will  not  fail  to  respond  to  the  cry  for  help. 
The  doors  of  the  kindergarten  must  be  kept 
wide  open  to  every  little  blind  child  who  seek* 
admission,  and  the  work  must  be  carried  on 
with  its  accustomed  efficiency  and  vigor.  Will 
you  not  aid  the  endeavor  which  is  made  for  the 
release  of  the  stricken  lambs  of  the  human 
fold  from  the  bondage  of  affliction  and  help- 
lessness?   Here  is  the  list  of  the  contributors:  1 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Reed 20.00 

Joseph  H.  White.  Brookllne 10.00 

Mrs.  JosephH.  White 10.00 

Mrs.  Ellen  8.  Wood,  Concord,  Mass 10.00 

A  friend  in  New  Hampshire 10.00 

"Mother  and  Daughter" 20.00 

E.H.,Jr. '. 5.00 

In  memory  of  L.  B.  U 5.00 

Mrs.  J.  Huntington  Wolcott 100.00 

Thomas  Doliber 10.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  Walker 20.00 

Mrs.  John  W.  Leighton 10.00 

Mrs.  Charles  T.  Lovering 10.00 

Mrs.  Ariel  Low 10.00 

The  Misses  Peabody ,  Cambridge 50.00 

X.  Y 10.00 

H.  H 2.00 

Hon.  Leverett  Saltons tall 10.00 

Mrs.  Leverett  Saltonstall 10.00 

Mis.  John  A.  Phlpps 10.00 

Miss  G.  E.  Abbott ; 10.00 

Miss  A.  F.  Abbott 10.00 

Mrs.  Harriet  C.  Williams 10.00 

Mrs.  James  A.  Spaulding,  Portland,  Me 10.00 

A  thank  offering  for  good  eyesight 10.00 

S.  W.  W 10.00 

Charles  T.  White 10.00 

Mrs.  Charles  T.  White 10.00 

Mrs.  Henry  Clarke,  Worcester 10.00 

Miss  Jenny  Wheeler,  New  York 5.00 

Miss  E.  B.  Thacher,  Northampton 10.00 

Benjamin  Sturtevant  Foss,  Jamaica  Plain 10.00" 

Guy  Noble  Foss,  Jamaica  Plain 10.00 

Anonymous 2.00 

Mrs.  Edwin  P.  Stone 5.00 

Henry  Woods 20.00 

Mrs.  Charles  Faulkner 10.00 

Miss  Fanny  M.  Faulkner 10.00 

Charles  H.  Swan 10.00 

Mrs.  Susan  C.  Warren 10.00 

Previously  acknowledged 2,345.50 

82,879.50 
Further  contributions  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived and  duly  acknowledged  by 

M.  Anagnos. 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston. 


The  Outlook 


23   February,  1895 


— That  remarkable  child,  Helen  Keller,  is- 
far  better  informed  than  most  girls  of  her  age, 
although  she  is  both  blind  and  deaf.  She  was 
dumb  also,  but  has  now  been  taught  to  speak. 
Her  sense  of  touch  has  been  developed  to  the 
highest  capacity.  Passing  her  hands  over  a 
dead-mask  of  Keats  the  other  day,  she  ex- 
pressed her  admiration  for  the  evidences  of 
intellect  which  she  found  there,  and  even  detect- 
ed the  smile  that  parts  the  lips  of  the  dead 
poet.  A  bust  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  then 
given  to  her.  After  passing  her  hands  over  it 
she  recognized  the  features  of  the  great  warrior, 
and  remarked  that  she  supposed  the  bust  must 
have  been  done  during  the  Emperor's  years  of 
victorious  conquest,  for  the  expression  was 
less  anxious  than  in  the  bust  of  Napoleon 
which  she  had  seen  a  day  or  two  before ! 
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BOSTON,  FEB.  24,   1895. 


Among  the  prominent  Bostonians  who  have  re- 
cently contributed  to  the  fund  for  the  Kindergarten 
for  tne  Blind  are  Mr.  William  Amory  Gardner,  Mr*. 
M.  J.  Bigelow,  Mrs.  Oscar  Iasigi,  Miss  Katheiine  E. 
Silsbee,  Mr.  Francis  R.  Allen,  Colonel  Henry  Lee,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Rogers,  Mrs.  Alexander  F.  Wads- 
worth,  Mrs.  M.  Day  Kimball,  Miss  Susan  Day  Kimball, 
Mrs.  Mahlon  D.  Spaudllng,  Mrs.  William  F.  Weld, 
Mrs.  George  F.  Putnam,  Miss  Hayes,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Memam,  Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Wiukley  and  Miss 
Curtis.  


Cfe  fnkjptat 


NEW  YORK,  February  7th,  1895, 
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"WILLIE  ELIZABETH. 


BY  JENNIE  BROOKS. 


The  train  was  at  the  point  of  starting 
from  Boston  on  its  long  journey  west- 
ward.   Down  the  aisle  of  a  palace  car 
came    lightly  stepping  a  slip    of  a  girl, 
apparently  about  eight  years  old.     Before 
her  walked  a  lady  carrying  wraps,  a  wide- 
brimmed  hat,  gay  with  ribbons  of  blue, 
and  a  big  basket.     Behind  the  child  was 
the  conductor,  looking  a  little  surprised, 
a  good  deal  puzzled,  and  watching  ap- 
prehensively the  little  maid  as  she  went 
along.    She  tripped  blithly,  tho  perhaps 
uncertainly,  down  the  car,  her  arms  ex- 
tended from  side  to  side,  the  wee  fingers 
touching  lightly  as  a  butterfly  the  ends  of 
the  seats,  so  delicately  resting  on  thtm  for 
an  instant  as  only  to  suggest  it  was  all  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing,  not  at  all  that  she 
was  seeing  her  new  surroundings  through 
those    finger-tips.      Her    blue  eyes  were 
half  closed  in  a  shy  way,  and  a  cloud  of 
sunshiny  hair  hung  over  her  shoulders. 
The  conductor  stowed    away   the    tardy 
travelers  in  a  section  opposite  to  that  oZ 
a  dear,  invalid  old  lady,  and- a  cheerful- 
looking,  interested-in-everything-she-saw- 
old  maid,  who  promptly  began  whimpering 
to   her    companion    over    the    charming 
prospect  of  the  happy,  bright  little  girl  for 
a  neighbor.      Much  smiling  and  nodding 
went  on  as  the  two  settled  their  belong- 
ings   for    the    trip.    A    doll,   of    Boston 
extraction    and  consequent   rare  precoc- 
ity,   was    brought    out,    some    knitting 
lay  near    to  hand  on  one  of    the    seats, 
and  then  the  madchen  of  the  yellow  hair 
turned    to    the    window,    ran  her  hand 
quickly  and    lightly  over    the   window- 
pane,  the  curtains,  the  windowledge,  and, 
catching  the  hand  of  her  friend  in  both 
her  own,  telegraphed    a    message    with 
lightning  rapidity.     She   was  blind  and 
dumb,  and  every  one  who  was  watching 
he  little  scene  felt  "  teary  'roun'  the  lash- 
es "  when  the  teacher  answered  the  mes- 
sage with    flying    fingers,  showing    the 
child  to  be  also  deaf.     "Helen  Keller" 
was  the  first  thought ;    but,  again,  this 
girl  was  younger  than  Helen  ;  and  really 
the  old  maid,  after  much  fidgeting,  could 
not  refrain  from  going  over  to  make  a 
"  call,"  which  was    graciously    received, 


and  a  very  friendly  feeling  quickly  estab- 
lished. The  lady  who  had  the  little  girl 
in  charge  was  her  teacher,  aad  was  taking 
her,  "  Willie  Elizabeth  Robbins,"  to  her 
home  in  Texas,  and  to  the  mother  she 
had  left  two  years  before.  Miss  M in- 
troduced Willie,  who  shook  hands  cor- 
dially, and  asked  in  that  wonderful  sign 
language  "Where  is  the  lady  going?" 
On  being  told  to  Cincinnati,  she  added, 
"As  far  as  we  are  going?"  to  be  answered, 
"  Oh  no,  no  ;  we  are  going  many,  many 
miles  further."  Then  she  was  interested 
to  know  where  the  caller  was  going  to 
sleep,  asking  "  Where  is  the  lady's  bed? 
Will  she  be  near  to  us  ?"  She  communi- 
cated with  her  teacher  by  using  the  sign 
language  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  the 
teacher  held  the  little  wrist  in  her  hand, 
earnestly  watching  the  quick  motions  of 
the  child's  fiDgers,  but  conveyed  her  own 
answers  to  Willie  Elizabeth  by  signs  made 
upon  the  palm  of  the  child's  hand. 

Taking  the  hand  of  the  lady  in  hers,  and 
with  a  twinkle  on  her  face,  Willie  Eliza- 
beth made  her  feel  what  seemed  to  be  a 
piece  of  cardboard  tied  around  her  own 
waist  by  a  string  and  under  the  skirt  of 
her  dress  in  front ;  and  when  the  lady 
proved  too  stupid  to  guess  what  it  was 
for,    she    seemed    greatly    amused,    and 
stooping  over,   drew  down  her  visitor's 
hand  until  she  could  thrust  between  her 
fingers  a  ticket,  which   was  tied  on  the 
|  big  basket  in  order  to  explain  to  her  that 
!  she  was   "  ticketed,"  loo,  in  case  of  acci- 
dent. 
Misinterpreting    a  request    from    Miss 

M that  she  w  ould  "  show  the  lady  her 

knitting,"  she  proceeded  to  teach  her  to 
knit,  to  the  guest's  evident  embarrass- 
ment, her  fingers  being  all  thumbs  and  as 
stiff  and  clumsy  as  could  well  be  under 
the  guidance  of  the  eager  little  hands,  as 
they  forced  into  hers  a  spool  from  which 
depended  a  long,  knitted  woolen  string 
destined  for  a  pair  of  reins  for  a  wee  baby 
brother  at  home.  But  as  her  efforts  at 
teaching  were  not  a  success  with  such  an 
obtuse  pupil,  she  drew  a  deep  sigh  of  re- 
lief when  Miss  M explained  that  it 

was  only  necessary  to  show  how  it  was 
done,  not  to  instruct  the  lady  to  do  it. 
Willie  Elizabeth  then  introduced  her 
dolly,  whose  name  was  "Genevieve 
Robbins,"  and  proceeded  with  much  pride 
to  show  that  Miss  Genevieve  rejoiced  in  the 
possession  of  two  teeth.  Her  own  lips 
distinctly  enunciating  the  words  "  two 
teese,"  while  her  fingers  pressed  one  of  the 
fingers  of  her  new  friend  on  the  bits  of 
ivory  (?)  in  Genevieve's  mouth. 

The  little  maiden  also  knew  very  well 
the  boy  who  has  been  sent  to  the  school, 
the  Howe  Instiiute,  at  Boston,  where 
Willie  Elizabeth  had  been,  from  down  in 
Georgia,   through  the  irstrumentality  of 

Helen  Keller,  and  Miss  M asked  her 

to  tell  his  name.    Her  face  lighted  up  in 

the  brightest  way,  and,  throwing  her  head 

back,   she    said,  quite   plainly,    "Tom — 

Tom."    Those  were  the  only  words  she 

could  speak  at  that  time,  "  Tom,"  and  the 
dolly's  "two  teese,"  tho,  as  she  was  to  re- 
turn to  the  institute  after  Christmas,  with- 
out doubt  she  is  by  this  able  to  enunciate 
many  more. 

This  little  girl  had  been  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  from  the  time  she  was  eighteen 
months  old,  and  when  shp  was  six  years 


old  her  only  communication  with  others 
was  in  two  ways  :  striking  on  her  breast 
with  both  hands  meant  she  wanted  a  drink 
of  water,  and  tapping  on  her  lips  meant 
she  wanted  bread.  In  no  way  could  they, 
her  mother  and  father,  show  her  their 
love,  their  longing,  their  desperate  efforts 
to  teach  her  ;  and  in  the  anguish  of  the 
child's  baffled  efforts  to  escape  from  the 
darkness  that  was  about  her,  she  became 
almost  wild,  with  the  most  unbridled  pas- 
sions. 

On  learning  of  this  school  in  Boston, 
her  parents  at  once  placed  her  under  its 
care,  and  in  two  years  the  result  had  been 
her  development  into  an  intelligent,  affec- 
tionate being. 

Oi  a  voyage  of  discovery,  the  inquisi- 
tive little  fingers  fouud  thp  electric  birton 
under  the  window,  and  Willie  Elizabeth 
begged,  oh  s  >  pleadingly,  to  be  allowed  to 
preps  it.  The  teacher  caught  the  mis- 
chievous hand  and  telegraphed,  "  No,  no, 
that  calls  the  porter — it  rings  the  bell;" 
but  very  lovingly  and  very  longingly  the 
little  fiDgers  fluttered  about  the  button,  as 
if  to  ring  that  bell ,  to  press  that  but' on 
was  the  most  desirable  thingin  the  world, 
and  tie  child  begged  so  hard  to  "  ring  it 
just  ouce — very  gently."  A  baby  or  a 
child  that  can  near,  invariably  takes  un- 
utterable delight  in  ringing  a  bell,  but 
what  music  or  harnroniou3  sound  could 
the  idea  of  a  ringing  bell  convey  to  a  child 
who  had  never  heard  a  bell,  never  would 
hear  one?  But  it  evidently  did  mean  to 
this  particular  child  a  something  alto- 
gether charmiDg,  something  most  desira- 
ble to  do,  something  very  enchanting. 

The  Utile  traveler  so  interes-ted  in  every- 
thing, so  happy  looking,  so  wiusome,  sent 
to  every  one's  heart  a  great  lesson  of  love, 
of  patience  and  of  thankfulness.  Miss 
M said  she  was  teaching  Willie  Eliza- 
beth to  play  on  the  piano  and  to  dance, 
and  that  the  little  feet  twinkled  as  lightly 
and  gayly  to  the  music,  as  if  every  note 
delighted  the  intelligent  brain  with  its 
harmonies. 

Every  one  wanted  to  drop  a  little  sun- 
shine into  her  day,  from  the  porter  who 
hovered  proteclingly  over  them  like  a 
dark-complexioned  wingless  angel,  to  the 
grumpy  old  gentleman  who  kept  four 
seats  to  himself  in  a  crowded  car,  but  who 
yet  sent  to  tier  "  unbeknownst"  a  basket 
of  choice  fruit ;  and  when  she  lay  comfort- 
ably nappibg  with  Genevieve  cradled  up 
in  her  motuerly  arms,  lots  of  pitying 
glances  went  her  way,  which  would  nave 
surprised  the  happy  heart  had  she  known 
of  them. 

At  Albany  they  changed  cars,  and  a 
last  glimpse  of  Willie  Elizibeth  showed 
her  dancing  along  1 1  rough  the  depot, 
clinging  to  the  arm  of  her  friend,  with 
Genevieve  securely  tucked  under  her  arm, 
leaving  behind  ner  a  never  to  be  forgotten 
memory,  and  a  true  "  fairy  tale  "  to  tell 
over  nursery  firts,  of  a  little  girl  who 
could  not  see  with  her  eyes,  hear  with 
Lkcr  ears,  or  speak  with  her  lips,  but  yet 
had  the  magic  of  all  three  iu  ner  dainty 
finger-tips,  and  who  was  happy,  brittle, 
gay  and  intelligent. 

Oxford,  O. 
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Our  Dumb  Animals. 


Boston,    March,    1895. 


A  MILLION  ANAGNOSES. 
A  friend  was  telling  us  the  other  day  of  the  good 
work  being  done  by  Mr.  Anagnos  for  the  blind. 
We  fully  assented,  and  added  that  it  was  the  object 
of  our  "Bands  of  Mercy"  to  build  up  for  the  next 
generation  a  million  Anagnoses. 


-  THE  - 

KlNDERQflRTEN   NEWS. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  March,  1895. 


A  PLE1  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN. 

In  his  lately  published  Appeal  for  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Anagnos 
urges  the  cause  of  the  hapless  little  crea- 
tures under  his  charge,  and  begs  earnestly 
that  whoever  can  send  aid  to  meet  the 
financial  strait  of  the  present  year  will 
do  so.  That  each  year  brings  its  special 
needs  must  be  acknowledged. 

Those  now  to  be  met  result  from  two 
causes:  Shrinkage  in  income  and  growth 
of    requirements.    To    quote  from  the 
Appeal:     "The  income  of  the  present 
year  compared  with  that  of  the  last  one, 
will  fall  short  by  at  least  $5,000.    Mean- 
while the  number  of  little  blind  children 
residing  in  Massachusetts  has  been  so 
enlarged  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  us 
to  receive  private  pupils  from  outside  of 
our  state  who  are  able  to  defray  the 
actual  cost  of  their  board  and  tuition. 
Tim  is  a  situation  to  cause  extreme  un- 
easiness.   We  are  striving  to  hold  cur- 
rent expenses   at   the   lowest   possible 
figure    consistent    with   the    health    of 
the  children  and  the  thoroughness  of 
tbeir  education."    The  call  for  aid  is 
addressed    "to    all    philanthropic    and 
tender-hearted  persons;  but  it  is  directed 
with  special    emphasis   to  fathers  and 
mothers  whose  sons  and  daughters  are 
not  only    in    full   possession    of    their 
faculties  but  are  favored  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  many  advantages,  comforts  and 
pleasures." 

Will  not  grateful  parents  respond  to 
this  appeal,  and  join  the  business  men 
and  others  who  are  giving  to  the  kinder- 
garten fund? 

For  how  much  would  a  father  barter 
the  fond  look  from  his  daughter's  up- 
turned eyes  or  the  proudly  confiding 
gaze  of  his  boj? 

Or  what  mother,  seeing  the  loving 
trustfulness  mirrored  in  the  eyes  of  her 
children  would  lightly  gauge  the  value 
of  the  common  blessing  of  sight? 

Who  can  measure  the  thankfulness 
which  would  be  ours,  if,  after  a  night- 
mare wherein  our  darlings  saw  not  or 
heard  not,  we  suddenly  awoke  and 
thrilled  with  vivid  joy  to  find  them 
"  audient  and  beholding  "  still? 

Fortheunmarred  faces  and  unfettered 
powers  of  our  children  who  will  give  a 
thank  offering— one  which  shall  express 
some  appreciation  of  our  happy  estate  as 
parents  whose  children,  playing  in  free- 
dom and  studying  with  unhampered 
zeal,  are  our  pride  and  joy.  Could  such 
a  thank  offering  take  a  more  fitting  form 
than  that  of  a  donation  to  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,  to  alleviate  the 
condition  of  children  doomed  to  the 
pitiful  state  from  which  our  own  are 
mercifully  delivered? 

It  is  hoped  that  such  contributions 
may  be  called  forth,  and  sent  to  Mr.  M 
Anagnos,  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  South  Boston,  Mass. 


Turf,  Field  £  Farm  Association, 

42=52  Times  Building,  Park  Row. 


S.  D.  BRUCE, 
Turf  Editor. 


HAMILTON  BUSBEY, 
Editor 


NATHAN  A.  COLE, 
Bus.  Manager. 


NEW  YORK,   MARCH  1,  1895. 
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^Wiliss  Helen  Keller,  well  Known  to  readers 
Kurf,  Field  and  Farm  as  an  ardent  lover  of  doi 
"was  taken  to  the  Garden  on  Friday  by  Mr.  Wa 
She  is  studying  at  The  Wright  Humason  School 
this  city,  and  the  following  letter  was  received  by 
Mr.  Mortimer  on  the  evening  of  the  21st:  "To  the  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Dog  Show:  Dear  Sirs— Although  you 
may  never  have  heard  of  me,  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
to  do  me  a  great  favor,  and  I  feel  sure  you  will  grant 
it  because  you  will  be  glad  to  give  a  little  girl  who 
is  also  a  great  lover  of  dogs,  pleasure.  I  am  a  pupil 
in  a  small  private  school  for  the  deaf  in  this  city, 
and  I  write  to  ask  if  you  will  invite  my  schoolmates 
to  the  dog  show?  If  you  will,  you  will  give  them 
pleasure,  and  I  shall  be  very  grateful  for  the  gentle 
courtesy.    Very  sincerely  yours. 

''Helen  Keller." 


$o*ttn  Wmmmnpt 

SATURDAY.    MARCH    2,    1895. 


FIVE    HUNDRED     TEN-DOLLAR     GIFTS. 

The  Transcript  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Kindergarten    for  the  Blind  is  growing  very 
slowly.     The  subscriptions    received    in    the 
course  of  the  present  week  amount  in  all  to 
$429.    This  sum  brings  the  entire  fund  up  to 
$3308.50 ;  hence  a  balance  of  $1691.50  is  still 
lacking  for  its  completion.     Gifts  came  from 
various  sources,  and  in  many  instances  they 
were   accompanied   by   cheering    words    and 
hearty  wishes,  for  which  we  are  no  less  grate- 
ful than  we  are  for  the  money  itself.  One  of  the 
friends,  who  takes  a  very  deep  interest  in  the 
cause  of  the  little  blind  children,  has  recently 
sent  to  us,  with  a    second  contribution  of  ten 
dollars,  a  most  kind  note,  from  which  we  take 
the   liberty  of  copying  the  following  extract: 
"I  hope  you  will  not  be  discouraged  because 
the  funds  come  in  rather  slowly,  hut  continue 
your  appeal   until   the   necessary   amount    of 
$5000  is  obtained.    It  will  come  in  time,  I  am 
confident."    So  are  we.    It  will  come  without 
doubt.     Therefore  we  do  not  feel  at  all  dis- 
couraged about  the  final  result,  nor  do  we  in- 
tend to  discontinue  our  earnest  appeals  in  he- 
half  of  the  stricken  lambs  of  the  human  fold.or 
to  give  rest  either  to  the  Transcript  and  its  be- 
nevolent readers  or  to  the  public  at  large  until 
the  needs  of  the  kindergarten  are  fully  sup- 
plied, so  that  its  benefioent  work  may  be  car- 
ried on  without  interruption  and  with  its  usual 
vigor  and  efficiency.     Here  is  the  list  of   the 
recent  contributors: 

Mrs.  D.Webster  King........ 

Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton 

Mrs.  Joseph  Lyman,  Brookllne 

A  Cambridge  Friend . ...  >  . . 

Alexander  Moseley,  second  contribution. . . 

Henry  Whitman 

Stephen  Bullard 

Mrs.  Hannah  E.  Blgelow,  Marlboro 

H.R.  L.,  Salem 

W.W 

M.  W 

Mrs.  John  A.  Burnham 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Peabody,  Brookllne 

Mrs.  E.  E.  V.  Field.  Milton , 

Miss  C.  C.  Vose,  Milton 

Jacob  C.  Bogers •••••:  y. 

Miss  Julia  Goddard,  Brookllne. 

Mrs.  T.  H.  Jolliffe,  Charles  River  Village. . 

Frederick  W.  Hatch.  Reading 

Two  Sisters.  Cambridge 

Mrs.  Samuel  Carr 

Atherton  T.  Brown 

Mrs.  Atherton  T.  Brown 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Brown 

Miss  Alice  W.  Brown 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Wood 

Augustus  Flagg. !"• 

Mrs.  AugustusFlagg. 10.00 

Rev.  Octavius  B.  Frothlngham 10.00 

Mrs.  F.  Merriam ■  •  •  •  •••••••        10.00 

Mrs.  M.  Abbie  Newell,  in  memory  of  her  hus- 
band   30.00 

Mrs.  Joslah  Parsons  Cook J9-29. 

A.  B.  W.,  Jamaica  Plain 10.00 

E.  Francis  Parker 10.00 

Through  Miss  Edna  A.  Joslyn 1.00 

Mrs.  Samuel  Downer,  Dorchester 10.00 

Sympathy,  Roxburv. . . ... o7i'Sn 

Previously  acknowledged 2,879.50 

S3.308.50 
Further  contributions  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived and  duly  acknowledged  by 

M.  Anagnos, 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  South  Boston. 
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"WHAT  WE  GAVE,  WE  HAVE." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript :  Watching 
with  a  degree  of  personal  interest  the  fortunes 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  I  cannot  re- 
frain at  this  oritical  hour  in  its  history  from 


calling  fresh  attention  to  a  most  important 
fact  which  was  emphasized  in  an  appeal  made 
not  long  since  in  behalf  of  this  nursery  for 
little  blind  children.  It  was  said,  and  most 
truly,  that  the  reason  why  the  work  for  the 
blind  in  Boston  takes  the  foremost  place  and  is 
superior  in  every  way  to  that  whioh  is  done  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world  for  those  similarly 
afflicted,  is  because  individuals  have  held 
themselves  responsible  for  its  success.  The 
personal  interest,  the  helping  hand,  the  intelli- 
gent, stanch  and  true  friends  have  been  force- 
ful elements  in  carrying  forward  the  enterprise 
and  in  giving  it  the  prosperity  which  has  at- 
tended it.  Those  who  laid  the  deep  and  broad 
foundations  of  this  noble  project  have 
passed  on.  Other  true  lovers  of  humani- 
ty have  filled  the  places  left  vacant,  and 
so  the  same  high  standard  has  been  main- 
tained, and  not  only  so  but  new  and  wider 
avenues  of  usefulness  have  been  opened.  The 
infant  institution,  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  was  conceived  and  has  been  entirely 
built  up  by  this  Bame  spirit  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility. And  as  I  have  read  from  week  to 
week  in  the  lists  which  have  been  published 
the  names  of  the  contributors  to  the  fund  of 
$5000,  the  conviction  has  been  confirmed  that 
the  benevolent  friends  of  the  little  sightless 
children  are  still  to  the  front,  and  they  will  see 
to  it  that  this  beautiful  Christ-like  work  is  not 
allowed  to  suffer  and  languish  for  want  of 
money. 

The  times  are  seemingly  disastrous  to  rich 
and  poor  alike  and  so  this  fund  has  grown  more 
slowly  than  we  could  wish ;  but  just  now,  as  it 
has  reached  its  present  size  let  me  urge  upon 
you  a  vigorous  effort  for  its  full  completion. 
Remember  the  little  blind  children— their  utter 
helplessness  and  entire  dependence  upon  your 
charity.  Back  Bay. 

-*-  ■+■  + 
These  are  bad  times  for  raising  money  for 
public  purposes;  but  there  is  one  institution 
which  has  already  suffered  much  more  than  it 
should  from  the  bad  times,  and  which  should 
have  its  deficit  made  up.  The  honor  of  Boston 
is  in  a  marked  sense  pledged  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  It  is 
an  institution  which  has  given  us  honor  abroad, 
and  added  greatly  to  our  reputation  for  educa- 
tional zeal  and  skill  as  well  as  for  praotical 
philanthropy.  It  rests  wholly  upon  private 
generosity,  havinar  no  official  support.  The  ap- 
peal which  has  lately  been  made  in  Its  behalf 
is  to  supply  a  deficit  which  the  hard  times 
made  in  its  ordinary  receipts;  and  this  deficit 
is  as  yet  far  from  being  made  up. 
At  least  two  thousand  dollars  more 
will  have  to  be  raised;  but  it  cannot  be 
raised,  perhaps,  unless  people  give  toward 
the  kindergarten  who  do  not  regard  them- 
selves as  being  ordinarily  the  ones  to  whom 
charitable  appeals  are  made.  How  easy  it 
would  be  for  many  persons  who  really  could 
not  afford  to  give  more  than  a  dollar  to  find 
nine  other  persons  who  might  give  a  dollar! 
Everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business ;  but 
almost  anyone  who  did  make  it  his  or  her  busi- 
ness to  obtain  a  dollar  from  nine  other  persons 
could  do  it.  And  even  if  not  more  than  a  dol- 
lar was  obtained,  it  would  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived. The  Listener  is  sure  that  he  does  not 
go  amiss  in  saying  that  if  all  the  people  who 
contribute  to  other  charitable  objects  were  to 
make  their  contributions  subject  to  a  shave  of 
two  per  cent  for  the  Kindergarten  of  the  Blind 
(until  it  obtains  the  amount  which  it  must 
have)  they  would  be  doing  a  pious  act. 
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BOSTON,  SUNDAY  MORNING,  MARCH  3. 

Among  the  latest  contributions  to  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,  are  Mrs.  J.  Huntington  Wolcott, 
Mr.  and  Mr6.  Grant  Walker,  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Lovering, 
the  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  the  Misses 
Abbott,  Mr.  anc  Mrs.  Charles  T.  White,  Mrs.  Edwin 
P.  Stone.  Mr.  Hei,ry  Woods,  Mrs.  Charles  Faulkner, 
Miss  Fannie  M.  Faulkner,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Swan,  Mr. 
Thomas  Doliber,  and  Mrs-  Harriet  C.  Williams. 
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MONDAY,    MARCH    4,    1895. 


The  Kindebq  aeten  for  the  Blind  is  slow  to 
reoeive  the  much  needed  five  thousand  dollars. 
Mr.  Anagnos  acknowledges  with  his  usual  cor- 
dial gratitude  the  sums  which  have  been  sent, 
but  an  impartial  observer  must  acknowledge 
that  the  needs  of  the  blind  children  at  Jamaica 
Plain  might  be  more  promptly  met.  If  this 
were  the  last  week  of  grace  wherein  happy- 
seeing  people  might  testify  to  their  interest  in 
these  little  ones  by  sending  ten  dollars  apiece 
to  the  kindergarten  fund,  the  five  thousand 
dollar  fund  would  be  overflowing  by  next  Sat- 
urday night.    Try  it  1 


SOUTH    BOSTON    BULLETIN 


Saturday,  March  9,  1895. 


#  The  entertainment  which  was  to 
be  given  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  on  Washington  Birthday, 
and  was  postponed  on  account  of  the 
death  of  Thomas  Reeves,  will  be  given 
at  the  institution  April  19.  Many  in- 
teresting novelties  and  choice  musical 
features  have  been  prepared  for  the 
occasion  aud  will  be  executed  entirely 
by  the  pupils  of  the  institution. 


•Saston  fpRfflgrrtgt 

SATURDAY,    MARCH    9,    1895. 


FIVE    HUNDRED   TEN -DOLLAR   GIFTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  list  of  the 
contributors  to  the  Transcript  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  a  de. 
cided  step  in  advance  has  been  made.  The 
subscriptions  received  in  the  course  of  the  pres- 
ent week  amount  in  all  to  $779.  This  sum 
brings  the  entire  fund  up  to  $4087.50 ;  there- 
fore a  balance  of  $912.50  is  still  lacking  for  its 
completion,  and  for  this  amount  we  must  ap- 
peal to  the  public  with  all  the  earnestness  we 
oan  command.  We  seize  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  again  our  sense  of  deep  gratitude  to 
each  and  all  the  contributors,  both  for  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  have  rallied  in  support  of 
the  infant  institution,  and  for  the  kind  and  en- 
couraging  words  with  which  many  of  the  gifts 
were  accompanied.  We  beg  to  assure  our  good 
friends  and  generous  helpers  that  no  delays  or 
slow  progress  can  dishearten  us.  Our  faitb  in  the 
goodness  of  our  cause  and  in  the  benevolence 
and  fair-mindedness  of  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts is  so  strong  that  we  do  not  entertain  the 
the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  completion  of  the 
fund.  We  are  confident  that  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  of  the  neighboring  towns  will  not 
allow  to  languish  for  want  of  adequate  support 
an  institution  which  carries  light  where  there 
is  increasing  darkness,  and  offers  both  shelter 
and  the  means  for  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment to  the  storm-beaten  lambs  of  the  human 
fold.  The  fourth  corner  in  the  subscription  list 
is  just  turned.  We  are  now  striving  to  reach 
the  fifth  and  last  one,  which  is  almost  in  sight. 
May  we  hope  that  at  the  end  of  the  coming 
week  the  whole  amount  of  $5000  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  our  treasurer,  Here  is  the  list  of  the 
recent  contributors: 
Mrs.  O.  A.  Cummlngs,  additional  to  make  up 

810 6.00 

C.A.  H 2.00 

An  Interested  friend 1.00 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Tllton..... 3.00 

Miss  Mary  E.  Endicott,  Beverly 25.00 

Silas  Pelrce 10.00 

8.  E.  H 10.00 

S.-L.G 10.00 

A  friend 1-00 

Miss  Marlon  RusseU 10.00 

A  W.  T.,  Randolph 10.00 

Mrs.  Dexter  N.  Richards,  Brookllne 100.00 

Calvin  Young,  Dorchester 10.00 

Miss  Minnie  M.  Hayes,  second  contribution..        10.00 

In  His  Name 6.00 

Friend  M.  R.  H 1-00 

jl    a  L      100 

Roger  Wolcott 10.00 

Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott 10.00 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Wolcotfs  children 10.00 

W.,  Cambridge ;-V,V,i;ni  1-00 

J.  Alfred  Tucker,  in   memory   of  his   little 

child  10.00 

cmla 10.00 

S."h."w."-- ••< 100° 

Mrs.  Francis  Cabot,  Brookllne 10.00 

Anonymous . 2.00 

A  friend 26.00 

J.   I,.  M 10-00 


P.  E.   D 10.00 

John  Goldthwalt loo.oo 

Laban   Pratt,  Dorchester 10.00 

Mrs.  Laban  Pratt,  Dorchester 10.00 

Miss  C  F.  F.,  Roxbury 10.00 

Mrs.  Susan  G.  Page 10.00 

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Storrs,  Brookllne 10.00 

Mrs.  Goorge  Burgess,  Brookllne 10.00 

H.  B..  West  Medford 15.00 

Mrs.  F.  S.  Nichols 10.00 

Mrs.  John  W.  Belcher,  Brookllne p. 00 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Cabot,  Brookline 5  00 

Mrs.  B.  L.  Young 10.00 

A.  L.  D 10.00 

Miss  Alice  M.  Longfellow,  Cambridge 10.00 

John  G.  Wright 10.00 

Mrs.  John  G.  Wright 10.00 

Miss  Lila  D.  Wright 10.00 

B.  P.  Cheney  and  family 70.00 

Mrs.  Constantino  F.  Hutchins 10.00 

In  Memoilam  C.  H.  D 2.00 

Two  Friends,  South  Boston 10.00 

Henry  Wood,  Roxbury 10.00 

George  McConnell 10.00 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Allen 10.00 

A.  C.  Houghton,  North  Adams 10.00 

W.  H.  Lee 10.00 

Mrs.  A.T.  Whiting 10.00 

George  B.  Knapp 10.00 

George  S.  Mansfield 10.no 

A.  S.  E.,  Roxbury 10.00 

C.  F.  E.,  Roxbury 10.00 

Previously  acknowledged 8,308.50 

S4.087.50 

Further  contributions  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived and  duly  acknowledged  by 

M.  Anagnos. 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston. 


THE  FIVE  THOUSAND  STILL  UNRAISED. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript :  One  of  the 
most  touching  incidents  in  a  scene  that  is  al- 
ways full  of  pathos— the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  School  for  the  Blind— was  the 
effort  of  the  little  sightless  girl  in  the  kinder- 
garten class  in  knitting  "to  pick  up  dropped 
stitches."  Alas!  that  in  this  tangled  web  of 
life  dropped  stitches,  broken  threads  and 
marred  patterns  should  bo  so  much  a  matter  of 
course  as  to  excite  but  a  moment's  pity  when 
they  come  before  our  eyes.  I  marvelled  at  the 
time,  and  often  and  more  often  since,  if  the 
dear  child's  own  misfortune  is  not  a  dropped 
stitch,  and  whether  the  work  set  for  this 
blessed  kindergarten  to  do  does  not  partake  of 
the  nature  of  "picking  up."  The  task  which 
is  prosecuted  in  such  a  beautiful  spirit  in  be- 
half of  the  little  blind  children  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  one.  Many  an  anxious,  weary  hour  is 
spent  in  devising  ways  and  means  to  repair  the 
damage  which  has  been  wrought  by  evil  and 
sin  in  the  lives  of  these  "blossoms  of  human- 
ity." Do  you  ever  give  heed  or  thought  to  this 
work,  my  reader?  I  know  by  the  evi- 
dence of  your  presence  at  the  yearly 
festival  that  you  are  interested  in  some  phases 
of  the  undertaking.  I  urge  you  to  tell  this 
story  of  present  need  to  all  whom  you  may 
meet  and  thereby  deepen  your  own  interest, 
enlist  tho  sympathy  and  help  of  others,  and 
thus  be  of  real  service  to  those  who  labor  tire- 
lessly for  the  good  of  the  kindergarten.  Word 
is  sent  abroad  that  the  web  in  the  infant  insti- 
tution is  in  danger  of  being  injured— the 
threads  are  running  away.  There  is  a  hitch  in 
the  gearing  of  the  loom— familiarly  krown  as 
current  expenses.  As  the  sort  of  weaving 
which  is  going  on  in  the  kindergarten  cannot 
be  brought  to  a  standstill  the  peril  is  great. 
What  can  avert  the  danger  which  threatens? 
It  is  said  that  the  gold  and  silver  in  our  purses 
can  be  most  wisely  used  by  those  familiar  with 
the  art,  to  relieve  the  critical  situation  of 
affairs.  Your  ten  dollar  gifts,  benevolent 
friends,  will  soon  complete  the  fund  of  $5000 
which  is  needed  to  make  the  machinery  of  the 
kindergarten  run  smoothly.  Will  you  learn 
the  lesson  taught  by  the  little  blind  child  and 
lend  a  hand  in  picking  up  "dropped  stitches?" 

Charlesbank. 
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UN  DAY  MORNING 
EDITION. 

BOSTON,  MARCH  10,  1895. 


FRIDAY,    MARCH    15,    1895. 


ALL     FLESH 


"PITY   AND    NEED    MAKE 
KIN." 

To  the  Editor  of  tHe  Transcript :  In  a  recent 
issue  of  your  paper,  our  esteemed  friend  the 
"Listener"  championed  most  warmly  the  cause 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  and  the  un- 
dertaking to  raise  a  fund  for  its  benefit.  No 
better  authority  than  this  same  clear-sighted 
critic  needs  to  be  quoted  in  support  of  this 
noble  enterprise,  and  I  am  certain  that  he  will 
not  object  to  an  indorsement  of  his  views.  Of 
the  kindergarten,  he  says,  "It  rests  wholly  upon 
charity,  having  no  official  support;"  and 
further,  "The  honor  of  Boston  is  in  a  marked 
sense  pledged  to  its  maintenance."  As  I  have 
followed  the  published  lists  of  contributions 
from  week  to  week,  it  has  been  apparent  that 
some  of  our  best  citizens  recognize  this  obliga- 
tion, and  their  response  to  the  appeals  for  aid 
has  been  in  keeping  both  with  their  notion  of 
duty  and  the  generosity  which  is  in  the  truest 
sense  "of  the  heart  and  not  the  hands."  But 
the  fund  has  now  reached  a  point  where  it  is 
likely  to  halt.  Everybody  knows  that  the  last 
dollars  are  laggards,  therefore,  unless  the 
friends  of  the  little  blind  children  rally  their 
forces  and  make  a  strong  and  persistent  effort, 
the  fund  of  $5000  will  remain  incomplete.  Do 
not  let  us  contemplate  with  indifference  a 
failure  in  this  matter.  lam  convinced  that 
there  are  numerous  ten-dollar  bills  which  could 
be  sent  in  to  Mr.  Anagnos  without  crippling 
seriously  the  financial  condition  of  the  donors 
and  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  of  the  two 
evils,  the  least  would  be  to  exceed  the  $5000  in 
our  giving,  than  to  fall  short  of  an  amount 
every  penny  of  which  is  needed. 

A  Beacon  Light. 


Among  the  latest  contributors  to  thel'una  lor  the 

Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  are  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler 
Moulton,  Mrs.  Joseph  Lyman,  Mr.  Alexander  Motsely, 
Mrs.  John  A.  Burnham,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Peabody,  Mls» 
Julia  Goddard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atherton  T.  Brown,  the 
Misses  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Brown,  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Augustus  Flagg,  the  Rev.  Octavius  B.  Frothing- 
ham,  Mrs.  Josiah  Parsons  Cook,  Mr.  E.  Francis  Far- 
ker,  Mrs.  D.  Webster  King,  Mr.  Henry  Whitman,  Mr. 
Mr.  Stephen  Bullard,  Miss  Vosc,  Mrs.  Samuel  Carr. 
and  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Hatch. 


•NEW-CHURCH  MESSENGER. 

|  pUBLISHED  WEEKLY  IN  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  &  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

Wtered  at  the  Post  Office  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  May  ioth,  1888,  as  Second-Class  Matter 


WEDNESDA  Y,  MAR.  13,  iSpj. 


REEVES.— In    South    Boston,   Mass.,   February  20th, 
1895,  Thomas  Reeves,  aged  fifty-two  years. 

Mr.  Reeves  was  a  much-loved  and  valued  member  of 
the  Boston  society  of  the  New  Church,  having  been  re- 
ceived into  it  in  1868.  He  was  associated  with  the  "  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind,"  at  South  Boston,  where 
he  has  been  director  of  music  for  twenty-five  years.  He 
was  himself  totally  blind,  and  had  received  his  education 
in  the  same  institution.  He  became  blind  at  the  age  of 
ten  years,  during  the  voyage  to  America  from  Ireland, 
his  native  country.  He  was  a  man  of  great  intelligence, 
of  peculiar  sweetness  and  gentleness,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  great  strength  of  character.  His  efficiency  in  the 
conduct  of  his  department  of  music  was  remarkable.  He 
was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the  New 
Church,  whose  teachings  were  constantly  read  and  pon- 
dered, and  were  to  him  the  source  of  unceasing  delight. 
His  death  was  caused  by  the  prevailing  epidemic,  "  la 
grippe,"  which  took  the  form  of  pneumonia.  As  the  end 
approached,  he  calmly  prepared  himself  to  meet  it,  and 
quietly  gave  directions  for  the  ordering  of  his  affairs. 
His  funeral  took  place  in  the  hall  of  the  institution  where 
he  had  labored  for  so  many  years.  It  was  conducted  by 
the  pastor  of  the  Boston  Society.  A  most  interesting 
and  impressive  feature  was  the  singing  of  two  hymns  by 
the  large  choir  of  blind  children  who  had  been  under  his 
instruction.  We  shall  greatly  miss  him  in  the  places 
where  we  loved  to  see  him,  and  shall  fondly  cherish  his 
memory  ;  but  we  know  that  for  him  a  blessing  must  have 
come  into  the  new  life  which  he  is  entering,  where  "  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  are  opened."  *  * 
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DEAF,  DUMB  ANDBLINDi 

i 

The  Most  Remarkable  Child  in  Iowa  Now  in  the  j 

College  for  the  Blind. 


A   Graphic   Description   of  the     Child.     Philanthropic   People 
Should  Interest  Themselves  in  Her  Behalf. 


Fur  some  time  the  education  of  blind 
deal  mutes  has  been    a     subject    much 

discussed  by  education;;!  people.  The 
It  of  experiments  made  in  the  Per- 
kins Institution,  of  Boston,  has  aroused 
the  interest  of  the  general  public  to 
such  an  extent  that  Helen  Keller  is 
now  a  household  word.  She,  perhaps. 
is  the  most  brilliant  of  the  five  pupils 
who  have  been  or  are  now  being  edu- 
cated in  that  institution.  In  making 
this  statement  it  must  be  remembered 
that  she  has  had  every  possible  advant- 
age. No  expense  has  been  spared  to 
furnish  her  with  the  best  instruction 
the  country  affords. 

Those  who  are  now  being  educated 
are  Edith  Thomas.  Willie  Robin  and 
Tommy  Stringer.  These  have 
double  advantage  of  experienced  teach- 
ers and  of  circumstances  wdiich  will,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  place  them  on  a  level 
with  those  who  are  more  fortunate. 
Their  progress  is  being  watched  in 
every  part  of  our  country  and  the  deep- 
est interest  is  shown  in    their    welfare. 

It  will  no  doubt  surprise  many  to 
know  that  we  have,  in  our  own  state, 
one  who  is  thus  afflicted.  No  compar- 
ison, however,  can  be  drawn  between 
the  two  eases.  On  the  one  side  all  ob- 
stacles have  been  removed,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  comparatively  nothing  ' 
has  been  done  to  overcome  the  defects 
of  nature. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  let 
the  public  know  under  what  difficulties 
this  child  has  been  laboring-. 


Linnie  Haguewood  was  born  October 
V>,  1879.  at  Ida  Grove,  Iowa.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  months  she  was  afflicted 
with  spinal  fever,  which  left  her  with 
neither  sight  nor  hearing.  For  five 
years  she  was  almost  as  helpless  as  a 
babe,  being-  unable  to  stand  or  sit^a lone. 
□  Very  little  can  be  said  of  her  life 
during  this  period  and  the  five  years 
following.  Only  the  mother,  who 
watched  over  her  so  patiently  and  cared 
for  her  so  tenderly,  knows  how  slow 
was  the  awakening  of  that  darkened 
mind,  and  when  once  awakened,  how 
desperate  was  the  fight  for  freedom.  Is 
it  a  wonder  that  she  held  the  poor  body 
responsible  for  her  condition  and  often 
cruelly  punished  and  tortured  it  when 
an  attempt  to  satisfy  a  desire  was 
frustrated?  Is  it  a  wonder  that  often 
only  the  ugly  thoughts  found  expres- 
sion in  her  fruitless  efforts  to  make  the 
good  ones  known?  Dear  Linnie!  What 
a  sense  of  victory  must  have  been  yours 
wThen  the  oft  punished  hands  at  last 
opened  the  prison  doors! 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  by  her  own 
exertion  and  aided  by  her  mother,  who 
was  already  overburdened  with  house- 
hold cares,  she  had  learned  to  express 
her  wants  by  means  of  the  manual  al- 
phabet, to  sew.  to  crochet  and  even  to 
perform  some  light  household  duties. 
About  this  time  her  parents  were  per- 
suaded to  send  her  to  the  College  for 
the  Blind,  at  Vinton.  Iowa.  Accord- 
ingly she  was  brought  to  this  school  in 
November  of  1893,  and  her  development 


Vinton,     Iowa,    Friday,    March     15,    1895 


here  has  been  constant  though  slow- 
compared  with  that  of  other  children 
similarly  afflicted,  who  have  had  the 
care  of  special  teachers. 

When  Linnie  came  to  us  she  used 
about  three  hundred  name  words  and 
her  wants  were  made  known  by  spell- 
ing the  name  of  the  object  she  desired. 
She  undei-stood  none  of  the  signs  com- 
monly used  by  deaf  mutes.  Although 
filled  with  a  spirit  of  investigation,  she 
had  no  idea  that  another  could  help  her 
in  acquiring  knowledge. 

She  had  very  imperfect  control  of  her 
body,  being  scarcely  able  to  walk  with- 
out support.  All  her  motions  were  ex- 
ceedingly slow  and  awkward,  except 
those  of  the  hands,  and  there  was  a 
heaviness  about  every  movement  that 
gave  one  the  impression  of  a  clay  figure.  I 
One  of  the  older  students  took  her  in  | 
charge,  sending  her  to  the  kindergarten 
and  work  room  while,  she  was  occupied 
with  school  duties. 

Linnie  joined  the   regular   classes    in' 
sewing  and  fancy  work.   Her  first  piece 
of  knitting  was   a   reproach    to    many 
girls  who  had  both  sight   and    hearing. 
In  the  kindergarten  she  was  a  surprise 
and  wonder  to  all  who  saw  how  quickly 
she  comprehended   an    idea    and    how 
deftly  her  fingers  put  it  into  execution. 
During  her  first  year  she   worked    with 
clay,  paper  folding,  paper  cutting,  mat 
weaving,  sewing-cards  and  bead    work. 
In  all  of  these  her  work  displayed  neat- 
ness, accuracy   and   a    wonderfully   re- 
tentive memory. 

So   marked    was    her    progress    that 
something  more  difficult  than  plavwork 
was  planned  for  the  skillful  fingeVsand 
she  was  given   a    raised  print    primer. 
Xo  time  could  be  spared  from  the  class 
for  special  instruction,  but  Linnie    had 
found  a  friend  in  one  of  the  girls,    who 
willingly  sat  by  her  while  she  patiently 
mastered    the    raised    print    alphabet, 
v\  hen  she  became   able    to    read   they 
drank  tea  with  a  whole  family  of  dolls, 
while  Linnie  read  the  story,  "The  Doll 
at  Tea .  •     ■  The  See-saw"  was  explained  I 
and  read  with   pleasure,    but   when    it  1 
came  to   -The  Old  Shoe,"   Linnie   flatly  I 
refused  to  read.      It  has  since  been  dis- 
covered   that    nothing    distresses     her 
more  than  a  worn  shoe,  a  torn  dress  <  r 
a  soiled  apron. 

Linnie.  having  early  manifested  a 
special  taste  for  gymnastics,  was  taught 
to  swing  clubs  in  a  very  creditable 
manner.  She  appeared  on  one  of  the 
closing  programs  in  June.  Before  the 
close  of  the  term,  although  still  awk- 
ward, she  improved  very  much  in  her 
manner  of  walking  and  could  go  alone 
to  the  different  class-rooms. 

She  made  zio  very  great  improvement 
in  the  use  of  language,  as  very  little 
time  could  be  spared  for  individual 
work.  Fearing  that  she  might  lose 
what  she  bad  gained,  the  kindergarten 
teacher  made  arrangements  by  which 
she  might  be  with  her  during-  the  sum- 
mer. 

No  regular  school  work  was  taken  up 
except  language  and  the  study  of  point, 
which  wis  mastered  in  so  short  a  time 
that  she  wrote  a  letter  to  her  mother 
before  the  summer  was  half  over.  Linn 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  out 
doors    among    the    flowers    and    trees. 
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There  were  long  walks  in  the  orehard 
for  fruit,  trips  to  the  garden  to  find 
and  prepare  a  favorite  vegetable  for 
dinner,  and  the  one  never  failing  source 
of  delight.— gathering  eggs.  With  this 
exception,  these  excursions  were  at  first 
performed  through  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
as  Linnie  was  much  opposed  to  walking 
alone,  there  was  little  pleasure  con- 
nected with  them.  The  slightest  ob- 
struction would  cause  her  to  fall,  and 
she  would  either  satisfy  her  vengeance 
by  pounding  the  ground,  or  remain 
quite  still  in  any  position  in  which  she 
happened  to  fall,  wearing  the  most  in- 
jured expression  on  her  face,  and  never 
making  the  slightest  effort  to  rise. 
However,  after  several  lessons  on  the 
fruits,  flowers  and  different  animals 
about  the  place,  she  rather  enjoyed  the 
exercise,  and  toward  the  close  of  the 
summer  often  asked  to  go  for  a  walk. 
After  becoming  familiar  with  a  yard, 
it  was  still  very  difficult  for  her  to  walk 
with  any  degree  of  assurance. 

The  pleasure  that  suited  her  depend- 
ent nature  best  was  riding,  and  she  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  seated  in  some 
vehicle.  She  made  no  discrimination 
between  a  ride  on  a  load  of  hay  and 
'  one  in  the  most  elegant  carriage. 

vShe  still  made  but  occasional  efforts 
to  express  her  ideas,  but  it  was  encour- 
aging to  see  her  select  in  her  readers 
stories  about  some  object  that  had  been 
the  subject  of  a  lesson,  and  to  notice 
with  what  interest  these  stories  were 
read  and  re-read.  We  have  found  since 
her  return  to  school  that  she  was  stor- 
ing up  knowledge,  for  she  remembers 
and  uses  words  and  phrases  taught  her 
during  the  summer. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  teach  her 
'  to  use  her  vocal  organs,  as  mutes  are 
now  taught,  but  it  was  found  that  she 
had  a  strong  aversion  to  having  her 
mouth  touched,  and  would  not  touch 
the  mouth  of  another.  The  greater 
part  of  the  summer  was  spent  in  over- 
coming this  peculiarity.  Linnie's  vocal 
organs  seem  to  be  perfect  and  it 
highly  probable  that  with  proper  in- 
1  strueticm  she  may  be  taught  to  artic- 
ulate. 

This  year  she  has  continued  her  read- 
ing and  writing,  has  been  doing  the  more 
difficult  kindergarten  work,  and  has 
kept  up  her  fancy  work  and  sewing. 
Her  language  has  received  as  much  at- 
tention as  circumstances  will  permit.  ! 
Her  work  in  physical  culture  consists 
only  of  marching.  There  is  a  special 
need  of  careful  training  in  this  line, 
but  as  she  is  one  of  a  large  class,  the 
time  cannot  be  spared  her  for  special 
instruction. 

She  has  lately    been    presented    with 
an  ordinary  watch  without    a    crystal. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  better   example    of 
her  capability  than  the    result    of    her 
first  lessons  in  reading  the  watch.  These 
began    with    a    short    talk     about    the 
watch.       She  was  very  anxious   to    ex- 
amine it  and  had  to  be   cautioned    sev- 
eral times  that   she   might   break     the 
hands,  after  which  she  followed   them 
I  about  the  dial  with  an  exceedingly  del- 
'  icate    touch.       The    hands     were    then 
'  placed  in  position,  indicating  six  o'clock, 
i  and  she  was    told.      -The    watch    says, 
i  -The  bell  is  ringing."  "      The    bells    had 


been  previously  explained  to  her.  -The 
bell  says.  (Jet  up,"  "  was  the  next  idea 
given  her.  but  she  did  not  seem  to  com- 
prehend it.  The  hands  were  then 
moved  on  to  seven  o'clock  and  she  was 
asked.  '"What  does  the  watch  say'.'"  and 
told  to  repeat.  "The  watch  says.  -The 
bell  is  ringing:'  "What  does  the  bell 
say?'"  was  the  next  question,  and  the 
answer.  "The  bell  says.  'Go  to  break- 
fast,' "  was  spelled  in  her  hand.  This 
was  repeated  until  twelve  o'clock  was 
reached.  When  asked  here  what  the 
watch  said,  she  very  quickly  answered, 
without  a  word  from  the  teacher.  •The 
watch  says,  Go  to  dinner.'  '"  and  at 
every  move  of  the  hands  after  twelve, 
she  designated  her  work,  ending  at 
nine  o'clock  with.  -The  watch  says.  'Go 
to  sleep." 

The  next  day  she  was  given    a    clock 
face  with  a    slight    depression    at   each 
figure.     The  lesson  was  a  half  hour   in 
length    and    during     that     time     she 
learned  to  place  the  hands  in  two   posi- 
tions, at  six  and  at    seven,    and  to   dis- 
tinguish  between   the   two   after     the 
hands  were  placed.      Only  once  did  she 
mistake  the  hour  hand  for   the   minute 
hand.     The  next  day  another  half  hour 
was  consumed  in  learning  the  next  pos- 
ition, eight  o'clock,    and    in    reviewing 
i  the  previous  day's   lesson.       The   third 
I  day  she  was  able  to  take  two  new  posi- 
;  tions.  8:40  and  9:20.     At    the    next   les- 
I  son  she  was  given  her   teacher's   watch 
land   notwithstanding   the   size   of    the 
!  dial,  the    absence    of    the    notches    by 
which  she  was  guided  and    the    change 
from  the  heavy  hands  of  the  clock  face 
!  to  the  delicate  ones  of    the    watch,   slu 
j  was  able  at  the  end  of  the  half  hour   to 
j  tell  what  the  hands  indicated  in  any  oi 
the  five  positions.     Now.  that   she   had 
j  mastered  the  idea,  it  was  only   a    short 
time  until  she  became  perfectly    famil- 
iar with  the  positions  of  the   hands   io- 
'  dicated  by  the  ringing  of  the  bells    ;;.ui 
it  will  be  a  very  easy  matter   to   go   on 
!  step  by  step   until    she    is    thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  little    friend    thai 
is  to  be  her  monitor.     She  is  very  proud 
of  her  watch  and  has  never  yet    shown 
the  least  disposition  to  injure  it. 

Linnie  has  a  very    sweet,    sunny   na- 

:  ture  and    the   slightest   attention    will 

\  call  out  the  smiles   and   dimples    while 

an  atteiv  playfulness   will    often 

provoke  a     hearty    though    discordant 

;  laugh.     She  enjoys    a  joke   and   often 

springs  one  on  her  victim  at  unexpected 

|  moments.       Last    summer    she      had    a 

friend  who  was  qxiite  given   to   teasing 

and  who  would  often  trip  Linnie  while 

walking  with    her.       Linnie   evidently 

thought  the   matter   over   and   decided 

that  two  might  play  at  that  game,    for 

at  a  very  unexpected  moment  the  friend 

found  herself  sprawding  on  the   ground 

while  Linnie   stood   laughing    heartily 

at  the   success    of    her    scheme.        Her 

pleasures  are    long-lived   for   she    will 

laugh  at  the  rememberance  of   a   frolic 

I  for  days  after  its  occurrence    and   stay 

'  awake  for  hours  that  she  may   enjoy   a 

pillow  fight  with  her  room  mates. 

When  busied  with  her  work  her  face 
appeal's  grave  and  thoughtful.  If  dis- 
turbed or  interrupted  she  is  quite  likely 
to  display  some  impatience  and  per- 
haps temper.     One  of  the   hardest  les- 


sons she  has  had  to  learn  in  school  is 
that  of  leaving  her  work  at  the  end  of 
the  period.  When  she  feels  the  jar  of 
the  class  rising  she  will  drop  her  work, 
rise  and  pass  out  with  the  pupils  but  if 
very  much  interested  in  what  she  is  do- 
ing there  is  apt  to  be  a  wrathful  shake  of 
the  head  and  perhaps  a  spiteful  spat  on 
the  hand  that  has  indignantly  spelled 
"no"  at  the  first  move  of  the  class.  She 
is  very  determined  and  will  carry  her 
point  if  possible.  In  matters  of  disci- 
pline she  yields  to  those  who  are  in 
authority  but  to  such  only.  She  wiil 
stand  the  very  impersonation  of  tenac- 
ity and  self-will  when  crossed  in  any 
way.  but  if  brought  in  contact  with  a 
stronger  will  yields  g-racefully. 

Her  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  very 
acute  but,  like  other  mortals  she  does 
not  live  up  to  her  convictions.  She  is 
conscientious  however  about  being-pun- 
ished for  her  misdemeanors  and  will 
often  inflict  her  own  punishment  either 
by  folding  her  hands  and  sitting  bolt 
upright  in  her  chair  or  by  retiring  to 
a  seat  in  the  closet  choosing  the  more 
uncomfortable  trunk  for  the  more  seri- 
ous offense.  After  she  has  done  pen- 
ance for  what  she  considers  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  she  resumes  her  work 
spelling  out  on  her  fingers.  "Now  Lin- 
nie will  be  good."  If  her  hands  have 
been  naughty  she  usually  argues  the 
case,  asking  questions  with  the  right 
hand  and  answering  with  the  left,  and 
finishing-  with  a  smart  raj)  lor  the  of- 
fending member. 

\s  I  look  at  Linnie  sitting  before  me 
ingeniously  fashioning  a  garment  for 
her  beloved  doll.  I  wonder  if  I  have 
given  a  correct  idea  of  the  original.  I 
know  there  is  one  trait  which  no  pen 
can  portray.  To  see  Linnie  is  to  be  in- 
tested  in  her:  to  know  her  is  to  love 
her.  There  is  something-  about  her 
I  which  appeals  to  every  heart  and 
among  young-  and  old  there  is  not  one 
who  can  be  near  her  without  g-iving- 
some  demonstration  of  this  feeling. 
It  is  my  earnest  wish  that  she  will  be- 
come so  well  known  in  our  state  that 
the  people  of  Iowa  as  a  body  will  have 
this  feeling  toward  Linnie.  When 
they  do  who  can  say  what  may  not  be 
accomplished  by  this  dear  child  whose 
life  heretofore  has  has  been  so  dark,  so 
dreary  and  so  narrow'.'  Could  they  but 
|  see  how  eagerly  every  new  idea  is 
!  grasped  and  how  quickly  it  is  made  her 
\  own.  surely  there  would  be  a  way  pro- 
vided to^feed  her  hungry  mind.  Can 
we  not  do  something,  we  who  take  so 
much  pride  in  our  boys  and  girls:  who 
make  every  sacrafice  in  their  behalf: 
who  place  on  every  hill,  in  every  vil- 
lage, in  every  city  an  evidence  our  re- 
gard for  them-.'  Nature  has  been  kind 
to  them  and  we  too  offer  them  every 
possible  advantage.  When  nature  de- 
prives them  of  either  sight  or  hearing. 
we  do  even  more.  We  build  beautiful 
homes  and  schools:  we  spare  no  ex- 
pense for  apparatus  and  teachers:  we 
do  all  that  can  be  done  to  compensate 
the  loss  they  have  sustained,  but  here 
is  this  child  doubly  bereft  who  has  been 
left  for  fourteen  years  to  struggle  alone. 
No  school  bell  ever  rang  for  her:  no 
!  teacher  ever  smiled  a  glad  welcome  in 
her  eyes:  no  happy  childish  shout  to  be 
repressed:    no    merry    dancing     wove- 


j  a 


merits  to  be  Hence,  dark, 

two  slender,  shapely    hand;,    ten   pink 
finger  tips,  that  tvas  all.     She  has  been 
deprived  of  so  much.  shaiJ  we  also  with- 
'  hold  our  help?  her 

struggle  on  alone?     Is 
we.  do  so  much  lor  her  fortunate 

h/ others  and  to   deaa  the 

privilege  of  an  education,  knowing 
she  has  accomplished  sojnuch  with  so 
little  help  and  gives  every  evidence  of 
being  able  to  do  so  much  more? 

Fathers  an  :rs  of  Iowa,  look  at 

your  own  household  darlings.  Let  the 
lids  droop  over  the  brighteyes,  stop  the 
prattling"  tongue.  close  W>> 
which  listen  so  eagerly  for  the  father's 
step  and  and  answer  this  question 
■Alien  it  comes  to  you  as  come  it  surely 
1.  "What  shall  we  do  for  Linnie?" 
Dora  Donald. 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  16,    1895. 


FIVE  HUNDRED  TEN-DOLLAR  GIFTS. 

For  the  active  interest  which  continues  to  be 
manifested  in  the  welfare  of  the  kindergarten 
for  the  blind,  I  esteem  it  a  great  privilege  to 
offer  again  my  cordial  thanks  to  its  numerous 
friends  through  these  columns.  But  while  my 
heart  is  full  of  gratitude  on  account  of  the 
good  will  toward  the  little  blind  children  ex- 
pressed in  every  gift  and  in  the  many  kind 
words  which  accompany  the  contributions,  I 
feel  sure  that  you,  generous  supporters  and 
benefactors  of  the  institution,  will  each  and  all 
receive  a  larger  and  more  bounteous  meed  for 
your  liberality,  in  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
kindergarten  and  in  the  well-ordered  liyes  of 
the  hapless  children  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  placed  under  its  shelter  and  to  be  provided 
with  the  best  means  for  intellectual  and  moral 
development.  Without  your  ready  response  to 
the  appeals  for  pecuniary  aid,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  secure  for  these  afflicted  members 
of  the  human  family  such  an  efficient  training 
as  to  enable/  them  to  become  in  after  years 
active,  unright,  helpful  and  useful  men  and 
women. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  following  list,  the  con- 
tributions received  in  the  course  of  the  present 
week  amount  in  all  to  $789.96.  This 
sum  brings  the  entire  fund  up  to  $4877.45 ; 
therefore,  a  balance  of  $122.55  is  lacking  to 
complete  the  entire  fund.  May  we  hope  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  coming  week,  we.shall  be  able 
to  announce  that,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of 
the  editors  and  proprietors  of  the  Transcript, 
the  plan  suggested  by  "C.  H.  B."  proved  to  be  a 
perfect  success,  and  that  the  deficit  in  the 
annual  income  of  the  kindergarten  is  made  up 
in  full  ?    Here  is  a  list  of  the  recent  subscribers : 

Iu  memory  of  C,  D.  F gin  00 

M.  E.  T..  Maitland,  Fla 10.00 

o'.H\..lV.V.y.V.'.V.iy."V."*V.*'.'.^":.'.*r!"!.'" 

Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Pick  man 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Edwards,  Koxbury 

Salmon  P.  Hlbbard 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Alden,  Randolph 

Mrs.  M.  G.  Edmands.  Brookline 

Miss  Adelaide  Standish 10. 


Mrs.M.  A.  Bradshaw,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Carter 

Mrs.  Alice  M.  Whelden,  Campello,  Mass. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Allen 

J.  M.  Seamans,  Brookline 

Mrs.  S.  Eliot  Guild 

M.  S.,  Salem 

Mrs.  Edward  A.  Strong 10. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Strong 

Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Huuneman,  Roxbury.. 

Mrs.  B.  C.  Clark 

Mrs.  Emma  A.  Bass 

Miss  Alice  P.  Taploy 

Mrs.  James  Bruerton.  Maiden 

Mrs.  Lydla  VV.  Teacher,  Peabody 

A  widow's  mite,  Winchester 

J.  H.  W 

0.  B.T 

Lillian  C.  Thacher 

Margie  W.  Thacher 

From  •'Bertha" 

Catherlno,  Newtonvll  le 

T 

L.  W.  D.  and  M.  M.  D 

JI.  M.  E.,  with  many  good  wishes 

Mrs.  Henry  W.  Abbott 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Rust,  Cambridge 

Mrs.  Edward  Atkinson,  Brookline 

Mrs.  Emily  E.  Shepard.    Biookline 

D.   B.  Fllrrf. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Baker  Flint 

Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Perry,  Brldgewater. . . 

A.  Rx 

R.  B.  S.,  In  memory  of  Julia  R.  Anagnos! 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Thayer 

Mtss  Dorothea  Bigelow 

Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Proctor,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Miss  AdelaSbaw 

R.  B.C..  Belmont 
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10.00 

2.00 

00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

1.00 

10.00 

10.00 

5.00 

5.00 

.95 

1.00 

1.00 

20.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

10.00 

20.00 

10.00 

10.00 

2.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

1.00 


i   Mrs.  L.  Miles  Standish 10.00 

I   Mrs.  William  R.  Robeson 50.00 

Mrs.  B.  T.   Reed 10.00 

A.S.   P 5.00 

Mrs.  V.C.    Paige 10.00 

M.  G. W 20.00 

"In  memorlam"  from  L.  and  F.  H.,  Michigan.  10.00 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Wilson,  Brookline 10.00 

Miss  A.  S.  Wilson.   Brookline 10.00 

L.  M.  S.,  Somerville 10.00 

For  the  Kindergarten 1.00 

Mrs.  Lucy  L.  Grandgent,  Cambridge 5.00 

From  a  friend,  E.  J.  W 5.00 

Previously  acknowledged 4,087.50 

84,877  45 

Further  contributions  will  be   thankfuily  re- 
ceived and  duly  acknowledged  by 

M.  Anagkos, 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston. 
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THE   SPIRE. 


BOSTON,    MASS.,    MARCH    23,    1895. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  LATE  THOMAS  REEVES, 

Director  of  Music  at  the  Perkins  Institute. 


The  life  of  Mr,  Thomas  Reeves  was  one  of  un- 
selfish devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  blind.  Dur- 
ing thirty-two  years  of  active  service  he  gave 
himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  study  of  those  prob- 
lems upon  the  solution  of  which  the  success  of 
the  blind  depends.  In  the  twenty-five  years  of 
his  connection  with  the  school  at  South  Boston, 
his  energies  were  more  particularly  directed  to 
the  musical  advancement  of  pupils  in  his  charge, 
but  he  never  lost  an  oppportunity  to  impress  upon 
their  minds  that  aside  from  music,  good  deport- 
ment and  thorough  mental  training  were  essential 
factors  in  their  future  relations  with  the  world  at 
large. 

He  aimed  to  make  them  competent  in  controll- 
ing the  instruments  of  their  choice.  Being  him- 
self a  fine  pianist,  master  of  the  organ,  horn,  and 
various  other  instruments,  not  to  mention  his 
knowledge  of  harmony,  counterpoint  and  compo- 
sition, he  was  amply  qualified  to  maintain  a  high 
musical  standard.  Always  abreast  of  the  times, 
he  adopted  the  most  approved  methods  in  tech- 
nique, and  exacted  from  his  pupils  obedience  to 
those  finer  points  of  musical  expression,  obser- 
vance of  which  constitutes  the  real  artist. 

Aware  of  his  ability  to  compose,  I  once 
him  why  he  did  not  indulge  this  gift.  His 
was  to  the  effect  that  there  are  not  enough 
executants  for  the  music  already  written.  He 
preferred  to  be  a  player  rather  than  composer, 
and  did  comparatively  Tittle  in  composition  save 
:  to  arrange  the  work  of  others  for  special  uses. 

When  in  1870  I  entered  the  Perkins  Institute, 
my  chamber  was  directly  above  the  room  used 
by  Mr.  Reeves  for  piano  practice,  and  as  much 
of  his  practising  was  done  in  the  evening,  I  often 
lay  awake  listening  to  the  Liszt  Rhapsodies  and 
Polonaises  of  Chopin.  The  memory  of  many 
passages  heard  in  this  way  comes  echoing  along 
the  corridors  of  mind.  Indeed,  I  may  say  my 
own  love  for  music  is  based  upon  this  early  ex- 
perience. I  slept  night  after  night  with  the  sound 
of  glorious  music  rolling  through  my  dreams.  I 
trace  my  aspirations  toward  all  matters  spiritual, 
to  those  rich,  sonorous  suggestions  which  vibrated 
up  to  my  young  consciousness  and  stirred  in  my 
soul  a  sense  of  things  divine.  The  fruits  of  his 
zeal  appear  in  the  successes  of  numerous  grad- 
uates and  in  the  musical  regime  followed  at  the 
institution.  Running  through  all  his  tasks  was 
an  undercurrent  of  deep  religious  feeling.  To 
his  mind  everything  presented  a  moral  aspect. 
Grounded  in  the  Swedenborgian  faith,  he  lived  up 
to  its  principles,  and  often  in  conversation  with 
me  dwelt  upon  the  character  and  doctrines  of 
Swedenborg. 


asked 
reply 
good 


30 


But  while  of  -a  serious  turn  of  mind  he  was  nat- 
urally a  man  of  wit,  fond  of  telling  a  good  story.  | 
I  recall  an  incident  which  he  recounted  with  much 
laughter.  One  of  his  pupils,  an  Englishman,  had 
contracted  the  habit  when  spoken  to  of  say- 
ing, "Hey?"  Desirous  of  correcting  the  habit 
without  giving  offence,  Mr.  Reeves  procured  a 
common  pitch-pipe  in  the  key  of  A  and  gave  it  to 
the  Englishman  upon  his  birthday.  F —  received 
the  gift  and  perceiving  what  it  was,  blew  it  lustily. 
His  ear  was  very  correct,  and  when  his  teacher 
asked  what  key  the  pipe  was  pitched  in,  F— - 
said  as  usual,  "Hey?"  whereupon  the  joke  imme- 
immediately  dawned  on  his  comprehension. 

One  of  Mr.  Reeves'  hobbies  was  fresh  air.  He 
was  a  frequent  pedestrian  on  the  convenient  piazzas 
which  surround  the  school  building.  He  would 
occasionally  indulge  in  a  wrestling  match  with 
some  of  his  pupils  for  the  sake  of  sport  and  ex- 
ercise. Quick  at  repartee,  he  was  as  ready  with 
wit  as  with  wisdom.  One  of  his  favorite  ejacula- 
tions was,  "Why  is  this  thus?"  Whenever  he  had 
the  best  of  it  during  a  rencounter  on  the  "Deck" 
he  would  use  this  interrogative  phrase  with  great 
jocularity. 

July  4,  1 88 1,  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Newhall, 
of  Clinton,  Mass.  The  marriage  was  a  happy  one 
and  the  lady  proved  an  invaluable  helpmeet.  His 
friendship  was  enduring,  as  many  graduates  can 
attest.  I  take  pleasure  in  publishing  his  last  letter 
to  me : 


My  Dear  Mr. 


June  4,  1894. 


Your  very  interesting,  and  I  may  say  startling  letter  was 
received  this  morning.  It  was  a  great  surprise  to  me  to 
•  learn  that  you  are  starting  a  magazine,  and  1  was  almost  as 
much  astonished  to  receive  an  invitation  to  write  for  it.  I 
wish  I  had  the  ability  and  time  to  comply  with  your  request, 
but,  unforunately,  I  have  neither.  Writing  is  always  slow 
and  laborious  with  me,  and  not  particularly  good  when  it  is 
all  done.  As  to  time,  every  minute  is  more  than  spoken 
for  until  the  close  of  the  term,  which  is  June  27th.  I  am 
getting  up  an  entertainment  of  original  compositions,  in- 
cluding a  band-piece  of  my  own,  for  which  entertainment  the 
most  of  the  work  is  yet  to  be  done.  I  enclose  a  notice  of 
our  alumni  meeting.  It  would  do  you  good  to  revive  your 
acquaintance  with  your  old  schoolmates  and  teachers.  We 
usually  have  good  speaking,  and  an  excellent  dinner,  and 
altogether  a  jolly  time.  Feeling  sorry  that  I  am  not  so  lit- 
erary as  you  supposed, 

I  am  cordially  yours, 

Thomas  Reeves. 

Mr.  Reeves  was  a  man  of  unostentatious  habits. 
Anything  loud  or  unseemly  offended  his  refined 
nature.  Even  the  brass  band  which  he  conducted 
was  toned  down  to  avoid  uncouth,  blatant  effects. 
Always,  whether  in  music  or  manners,  he  pre- 
served an  innate  sense  of  decorum.  What  he 
had  to  do  was  done  quietly,  but  with  an  insistence 
which  compelled  success.  His  three  years  of 
teaching  at  Bangor,  Me.,  and  two  years  of  musical 
directorship  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  well  fitted  him  to 
occupy  the  position  at  Perkins  Institute,  vacated 

by  Dr.  Campbell  in   1868.     Mr.  Reeves  was  fur- 
ther prepared  for  his  long  task  by  having  been 
himself  a  pupil  at  this  school  from   1853   to   1863 
during  which  period  he  became  familiarized  with 
the  plans  and  purposes  of  its  founder,  Dr.  Howe. 
Having  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  ten  while- 
immigrating  with  his  mother  from  Ireland  to  Amer-j 
ica,    he    grew   up  in  that    luminous    darkness   sop 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  blind,  and  turning 
his  experience  to  practical  account,  made  the  way 
easier  for  those  who  followed  him.     He  recognized 
his  limitations  and,  like  a  cheerful  prisoner  behind 
the    bars    of  affliction,   became    absorbed   in  the 
things  within  reach,  impressing  upon  his  associates 
the  necessity  of  doing  something,  of  keeping  the 


mind  occupied  on  a  high  level. 

His  rural  instincts  were  very  strong.  He  loved 
the  sounds  concomitant  with  farm  life,  and  took 
great  pleasure  in  listening  to  that  class  of  music 
which  reproduces  the  sounds  of  nature,  particu- 
larly the  Pastoral  symphony  of  Beethoven.  Re- 
specting this  symphony,  he  caused  me  and  one 
of  my  schoolmates  to  learn  a  piano  arrangement 
for  four  hands  and  to  render  it  repeatedly  at  the 
Thursday  exhibitions  of  the  school,  much  to  our 
weariness  but  to  his  delight  and  satisfaction. 

The  work  accomplished  by  this  unassuming 
musician  for  quarter  of  a  century  can  only  be 
hinted  at  in  this  sketch.  The  public  can  hardly 
form  any  concentrated  estimate  of  his  worth,  as 
his  former  pupils  are  scattered  throughout  various 
parts  of  the  union.  But  the  frequenters  of  the 
school  who  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing 
him  personally  and  of  witnessing  results  of  his 
faithful  labors,  will  concur  with  me  in  saying  that 
the  blind  of  this  country  have  lost  in  Mr.  Reeves 
a  sincere,  earnest  worker  in  their  behalf,  one  who 
took  every  means  in  his  power,  opening  heart  and 
purse,  to  befriend  their  interests.  The  spirit  of 
his  kindly  deeds  and  noble  purposes  lives  on,  and 
will  continue  to  comfort  his  bereaved  family,  and 
influence  his  colleagues  along  the  lines  of  his 
chosen  work. 


Stasfan  Emmttint 


SATURDAY,  MARCH    23,    1895. 


FIVE  HUNDRED  TEN-DOLLAR  GIFTS  AT 
LAST    COMPLETED. 

Since  the  last  publication  of  the  list  of  con- 
tributors to  the  Transcript  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  the  follow- 
ing sums  have  been  received : 

J.  H.  White J100.00 

MissN.  Doe 8.00 

Mrs.  Alexander  Strong 10-00 

Mrs.  Jonathan  H.  White,  Brookline 10.00 

M.E 20.00 

In  Memorlam 10.00 

In  His  Name  for  the  Kindergarten 10.00 

Byron  T.  Thayer 10.00 

Ira  Stockwell,  Watertown 2.50 

King's  .Daughters,   First    Parish    Unitarian  ■ 

Church,  Grotoh 6.00 

Mrs.  William  H.  Golding 10.00 

Mrs.  Aaron  M.  Crane 5.00 

Miss  Caroline  B.  Cochran 5.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  Cabot.  Brookline 10.00 

Samuel  Cabot,  Jr.,  Brookline 10.00 

Miss  M.  W.  Calkins's  Sunday  school  class.New- 

ton 10. 00 

Mrs.  Constance  Gardner 20,00 

Mrs.  George  H.  Perkins 1  a  00 

Miss  Isabel  W.  Perkins 10.00 

Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Wales 10.00 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Burr,  Auburndale 10.00 

AUston,  Mass 2.00 

Mrs.  George  H.  Bradford 10.00 

Mrs.  Qulncy  Thorudike 10.00 

Mrs.  Henry  Whlttemore 10.00 

W.  Eliot  Fette 5.00 

Miss  Susan  S.  Kimball,  Salem 10.00 

Mrs.  Helena  M.  Kent 60.00 

Mrs.  L.  G.  D 10.00 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Hail 10.00 

Mrs. William  D.  Plckman,  second  contribution  20.00 

Arthur  R.  Swan 6.00 

Miss  Clara  Hemenway 10.00 

J.  E.  Blacker 10.00 

Mrs.  George  H.  Monroe.  Brookline 10.00 

Dudley  and  Edward  Plckman 8.00 

MissL.  T.  Wheeler 2.00 

S.E.  H 6.00 

A  Friend 3.00 

Domestic   Missionary    Society,    Portsmouth, 

N.  H 10.00 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Wells 25.00' 

Mrs.  Johns.  Hoadley,  Roxbury 5.00 

A.  M.  D 1.00 

Mrs.  H.  Whitman 10.00 

G.A.J 6.00 

Mrs.  Edward  Cordis,  Forest  Hills 10.00 

MissS.  V.  Dexter , 10.00 

Malcolm  McLoud 10.00 

Gardiner  M.  Lane 10.00 

Henry  L.  Higglusou 10,00 

JosephC.  George 10.00 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Batt 10.00 

Charles  C.  Wheelwright 10.00 

Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Bigelow,  Melrose 10.00 

I-I.  L.  C 1.00 

K.  W 10.00 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Barr,  Jamaica  Plain 6.00 

Mrs.  Ambrose  Lawrence 10.00 

Miss  H.  A.  Howe,  Brookline 10.00 

Miss  L.  Howe,  Brookline 10.00 

Mrs.  Henry  Forster,  Jamaica  Plain 5.00 

W.  E.  L.  Dillaway 10.00 

Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Beebe 25.00 

From  two  friends 15.00 

Previously  acknowledged 4,877.45 

J5.601.95 

In  announcing  that  the  Transcript  fund  fop 

the  benefit  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  is 


completed  and  that  the  mm  of  $5000  which 
was  needed  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  the  cur- 
rent expenses  for  the  present  year  is  raised 
with  an  addition  of  $601.95, 1  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  deep  gratitude  for  the  pro- 
found interest  which  has  been  manifested  ia 
the  welfare  of  the  hapless  little  children  who 
have  to  go  through  life  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  In  sever  ending  darkness,  and  for  the 
prompt  measures  which  have  been  adopted  to 
insure  the  safety  of  the  infant  institution. 

To  Mr.  Charles  H.  Bacall,  whose  happy 
thought  and  wise  suggestion  set  in  motion  this 
effort  to  raise  the  required  amount  by  means  of 
five  hundred  ten-dollar  gifts,  we  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  which  will  grow  larger  as  time  shall 
show  the  good  wrought  by  his  word  "spoken 
in  due  season."  We  must  ever  regard  him  as  a 
friend  in  time  of  need,  for  such  he  has  proved 
himself  to  be,  and  we  can  but  hope  that  in  a 
large  sense  he  will  feel  that  he  has  a  deep  and 
abiding  interest  in  the  future  fortunes  of  the 
kindergarten. 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Bacall's  sugges- 
tion the  columns  of  this  paper  have  continued 
to  be  open  to  all  appeals  and  communications 
which  were  calculated  to  help  along  the  work. 
In  this  way  the  Transcript  has  proved  again, 
as  it  has  often  done,  that  one  of  its  aims  is  to  ba 
a  stanch  supporter  of  every  benevolent  enter- 
prise, and  that  its  readiness  to  advance  the 
cause  of  humanity  is  in  keeping  with  its  char- 
acter as  one  of  the  foremost  journals  of  the 
Commonwealth,  lean  hardly  give  adequate 
expression  to  my  sense  of  obligation  to  the  edi- 
tors and  proprietors  of  this  paper  for  what  they 
have  done  and  are  constantly  doing  in  behalf 
of  the  blind  of  New  England. 

The  names  in  the  long  lists  of  contributors 
which  have  been  printed  from  time  to  tim« 
show  that  the  cause  of  the  afflicted  little  chil- 
dren is  dear  to  the  hearts  of  many  of  our  lead- 
ing citizens,  and  that  the  appeal  for  help  has 
been  heard  beyond  our  immediate  borders  and 
responded  to  promptly.  To  these  friends, 
both  old  and  new.  to  each  and  all,  I  desire  ia 
behalf  of  the  little  blind  boys  and  girls  to  ex- 
tend an  unstinted  measure  of  grateful  and 
heartfelt  thanks  for  the  timely  assistanca 
which  they  have  rendered. 

For  the  present  the  kindergarten  is  safe.  The 
full  amount  of  its  current  expenses  for  the 
whole  year  has  been  secured  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  immediate  anxiety  about  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  work  with  its  accustomed  vigor 
and  efficiency.  Yet  this  relief,  great  and  com- 
forting as  it  is,  is  only  temporary.  The  uncer- 
tainty of  the  future  is  always  before  us.  The 
danger  of  the  recurrence  of  a  deficit  has  not 
been  permanently  removed.  Therefore,  it  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  and  of  a  sound  business 
policy  to  put  the  institution  on  such  a  basis  as 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  a  repetition  of  this  year's 
experience.  This  may  be  done  by  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  following  three  things: 

First— By  the  completion  of  the  endowment 
fund.    The  sum  of  $58,000  is  still  lacking. 

Second— By  the  payment  of  the  debt  on  the 
new  buildings,  which  amounts  to  about  $16,000 
and  which  hangs  like  a  cloud  over  the  place. 

Third— By  the  increase  of  the  annual  sub- 
scriptions in  which  even  people  of  moderate 
means  can  participate. 

The  attainment  of  these  three  things  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  perpetuity  and  development  of 
the  institution.  Not  until  these  are  accom- 
plished will  the  financial  condition  of  the  kin- 
dergarten be  such  as  to  render  unnecessary  in 
the  future  all  spasmodic  movements  and  ur- 
gent appeals  to  the  public  for  special  contribu- 
tions in  order  to  make  up  deficits  in  the  income 
for  current  expenses  and  save  the  work  from 
deterioration  and  disaster.  Shall  it  not  be  that 
from  this  time  onward  the  generous  friends  of 
the  little  blind  ohildren  will  not  stop  sending 
their  gifts  until  the  school  is  placed  on  a  firm 
financial  foundation?  M.  Anagnos. 


3/ 


THE        NATION 


Congratulations  for  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  for  Mr.  Anagnos  and  for  the  "City  of 
Kind  Hearts!"  By  one  dollar  and  six  hundred 
more  are  the  needed  five  thousand  exceeded 
for  the  little  blind  children.  It  has  not  taken 
many  weeks  to  get  the  amount  together  and  it 
relieves  anxieties  which  should  never  be  per- 
mitted to  come  to  the  devoted  director  of  the 
kindergarten.  Every  contributor  to  the  fund 
has  received  an  autograph  acknowledgment 
from  Mr.  Anagnos,  though  he  is  busy  in  writ- 
ing the  annual  report  and  in  all  the  compli- 
cated cares  of  Perkins  Institution  and  of  the 
kindergarten.  It  is  a  erood  thing  for  Bos- 
tonians  to  give  to  the  blind  children.  It  keeps 
everybody  close  to  the  very  spirit  of  kinder- 
garten work,  which  is  living  yrith  children,  as 
Froebel  taught,  caring  for  their  needs  from 
full  and  sympathetic  understanding,  not  mere- 
ly from  cold  conviction. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  MARCH  30,  1895. 


FREDERICK  W.  SPFNCER. 


We  refer  to  Mr.  Spencer,  so  well  and  favorably- 
known  in  this  city  in  connection  with  the  music 
trade.  In  Mr.  Spencer's  instance,  considering 
that  he  labored  under  as  great  a  disadvantage 
as  a  man  could  suffer  from,  that  is  loss  of  sight, 
for  although  not  blind  by  any  means,  his  vision 
is  weak,  the  facts  as  to  his  successful  history  are 
all  the  eulogy  needed  as  to  his  business  judgment 
and  discernment. 

In  the  music  trade  Mr.  Spencer  found  a  congenial  field. 
He  devoted  to  it  his  best  energies.  An  excellent  amateur 
musician,  he  was  well  qualified  to  judge  as  to  instruments. 
Some  time  after  his  coming  here,  and  when  he  had  gained 
a  good  acquaintance  with  our  people,  he  accepted  an 
agency  for  a  piano  he  felt  justified  in  recommending.  Had 
not  such  an  agency  offered  he  would  not  accepted  other, 
for  beyond  and  above  all  things  he  is  conscientious. 
From  the  beginning  as  agent  he  made  good  progress.    Our 

people  had  confidence  in  him.  His  statement  was  guar- 
antee sufficient.  He  never  made  parade  or  display,  but  in 
a  conscientious,  legitimate  manner  published  the  facts, 
and  the  result  has  certainly  proved  the  wisdom  that 
marks  a  straightforward  course. 

F.  W.  Spencer  was  born  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  He  is 
thoroughly  American,  however,  in  his  people  and  associa- 
tions, and  education.  His  father  belonged  to  an  old  Rhode 
Island  family  that  came  from  the  mother  country,  England 
in  colonial  days,  and  his  mother  was  from  the  Marshall 
family  of  Massachusetts,  also  long  established,  in  the 
ancient  town  of  New  Bedford.  In  the  different  great  con- 
tests of  the  country  his  people  took  patriotic  part.  In  the 
war  of  1812  his  grandfather  Spencer  was  a  commissioned 
officer.  He  organized  and  commanded  his  company  all 
through  that  great  struggle. 

Both  families  were  largely  interested  in  shipping  enter- 
prises. They  were  of  that  vigorous  New  England  stock 
that  made  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States  as  fa- 
mous half  a  century  ago,  Those  who  care  to  read  up  to 
that  time  can  learn  of  the  great  spirit  of  adventure  that 
ruled  with  American  ship  owners  and  sailors.  The  Pacific 
.as  well  as  the  Atlantic  then  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

This  coast  was  frequently  visited  by  American  vessels, 
whalers  and  others,  and   the    annals   of  California  tell  of 
much  shipping  coming  here   for  cargoes   of  tallow,    hides, 
etc.,  and  such  other  merchandise  as  the   country  supplied. 
There  is  certainly  a  great  contrast  between  that  day  and 
the  present,  and  although  the  United  States  has  gone   for- 
ward with  great  strides,  the  contrast  is  a  mournful  one  as 
far  as  our  merchant  marine  is  concerned.    The  senior  Mr. 
Spencer,  who   was    a  sea   captain,    was  in   line  with  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  of  that  time.     He  was  among  the  early 
navigators  of    these    seas.    In  the   40's    he  settled  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  believing  that  a  great   future    awaited 
them  from  their  advantageous  position  on  the  Pacific,  with 
its  rapidly  developing  trade.    He  opened  a  business  house 
there,  invested  in  a  sugar  plantation  at  Hilo,  and  with 
other  enterprising  American  pioneers  laid  the  basis  for  the 
present  prosperity  of  Hawaii.    Mr.  Spencer  was  a  repre- 
sentative  American  indeed.     During   the   Presidency  of 
General  Grant  he  was  made  American  Consul,  and  this  im- 
portant position  he  filled  most  satisfactorily. 
•  The  present  Mr.  Spencer  received  every  advantage  in  his 
youth.    His  first  visit  to  the  United  States  was  when  he 
was  a  child  of  some  seven  years.    He  was  sent  then  with 
General  Dimond's  sisters,    who   were   going    to   Boston. 
Afterwards,    ini  1865,  hej  came  to  finish  his  education,  and 
passed  some  eight  years  in  the  East  we  believe.    After  a 
visit  then  to  the  Islands  he  came  back  to  California,  and, 
liking  our  climate,  he  resolved  to   remain  for  a  time  at 
least.    This  was  in  1873.     Having  a  good  knowledge  of 
music,  and  finding  this  a  congenial  occupation,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  piano  tuning  for  some  time.    Of  very  inde- 
pendent ways,  he  relied  entirely  on  his  own  resources,  and 
to  his  own  endeavors  since,  indeed,  does  he  owe  the  posi- 
tion he  now  holds  in  this  community.    He  was  only  eight- 
een years  of  age  when  he  made  the  venture  here  on  his  own 
behalf,  and  the  intervening  years  here  have  certainly  been 
rich  in  reward.    After  he  had  been  here  about  five  years  he 
opened  his  own  house.    For  several  years  he  was  located 
on  Fifth  street  near  Market.    There  he  built  up  name  and 
reputation.     On     the     completion    of   the   present   Ban- 
croft    building,    he   removed    there,    as    his    increasing 
business  called  for  larger  space.    Than  his  we  have  not 
to-day  in  our  city  finer  piano  ware-rooms.    His  investments 
in  outside  enterprises  have  been  very  judicious.    He  is 
largely  interested  in  lands  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 
He  owns  fine  orchards  in  Fresno  and  San  Jose,  and  his 
raisins  and  fruit  are  among  the  best  in  the  State.    Mr. 
Spencer  has  always  shown  himself  a  liberal,  public-spir- 
ited citizen,  and  in  our  progress  takes  warm  interest,  for 
he  is  certainly  as  much  attached  to  our  State  as  any  man 
among  us.    A  refined  man  in  all  things,  courteous,  genial 
in  manner,  he  is  highly  esteemed  by  those  who  know  him, 
and  respected  for  the  high  principle  that  governs  in  all  his 
actions. 


JBostan  Wemmipt 


SATURDAY,  MARCH    30,    1895. 


FIVE    HUNDRED   TEN  -  DOLLAR    GIFTS. 

"We  gratefully  acknowledge   the  receipt  of 
the  following  additional  contributions  to  the 

Transcript  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind: 

Mrs.  W.  H.   Jones $5.00 

W.  H.  Jones  &  Co 10.00 

Miss  A.  F.  Anderson,  Lowell 5.00 

E.  H.,  California 10.00 

A.  A.  Wyman 1.00 

C 1-00 

C.  T.S .50 

H.W.  P 1.00 

M .50 

Two  sisters .50 

Two  friends.... .50 

Mrs.  C 1.00 

MissFloraE.  Hlddon 1.00 

H 1.00 

Mother  and  daughter 100 

Friend .25 

Friend .50 

W 25 

M.  A.  0.,Middleboro 5.00 

Miss  Lucy  T.  Haimes,  Winchester 10.00 

Mrs.  William  Cumston,  Brookllne 10.00 

Previously  acknowledged 6601.95 

$5666.95 
M.  Anagnos. 


*IHE    XEW-YOBK    TIMES, 


SUNDAY,     MARCH     31,    1895. 

FOR     SIGHTTE^^OMMi 


An  Institution  Soon  to  be  Opened  at 
Maspeth,  L.  I. 


BLIND  MRS.  il'DOXALD  AS  ORGANIZER 


She  Was  a  Friend  of  Laura  Bridgman 

—Knows  Brooklyn    as   AVell    as 

She  Knows  Her  Own  House 

— A.  Busjr  Woman. 

"  Now,  auntie,  come  and  play  a  duet." 

The  speaker  was  a  cur.ly-haired.  seven- 
year-old  little  lady  of  Brooklyn,  who,  after 
placing  a  chair  for  "  auntie,"  perched  her- 
self upon  the  piano  stool  beside  it,  and  the 
duet  began. 

"  One,  two,  three,  four;  one,  two,  three, 
four,"  counted  the  small  musician  with  her 
eyes  on  the  notes  before  her,  while  auntie, 
listening  attentively  as  she  played,  corrected 
occasionally  with — 

"No,  da  capo  isn't  it?" 

"  Now  fine,"  until  the  duet  was  ended. 

It   was?  at   a   piano   store   at  451   Bedford  I 
Avenue,    Brooklyn,    where    a  reporter      for  i 
The    New- York    Times    was    calling    in    an-  ' 
awer  to  a  typewritten  notice,  stating  that  an 
institution   for   blind   women    was    about   to 
be  started  at  Maspeth,  L.   I.,   with   Mrs.   C. 
C.  McDonald  as  organiser. 

Mrs.  McDonald  is  "  auntie,"  who  played 
one  part  of  the  duet,  and  she  is  par- 
ticularly interested  in  starting  this  institu- 
tion, for  she  hus  been  blind  since  she  was 
nine   years    old, 

"  I  have  always  thought,"  she  said  to  the 
reporter,  "that  my  story  ought  to  be 
written  in  a  Sunday  school  book,  for  my 
blindness  was  caused  by  direct  disobedience 
to  my  mother. 

"I  was  a  girl,   between  nine  and  ten,  liv- 
ing in  Alsfeld,   Hesse-Darmstadt,   for  I  am 
a    German    by    birth.      I    had    always    used 
scissors   in    making   my   doll's   clothes,    and 
had    never    hurt    myself    before.      But    that 
day  I  wanted  to  put  on  a  new  dress.    It  was 
early   in   the   season,    and   my   mother   told  I 
me  I  could  not  do  it.     I  put  it  on  neverthe-  I 
-less,  and  I  don't  know   how,  but  in  cutting  j 
a  little  thread  from  the  sleeves  I  put  the 
scissors   in   my   f : 

"  My  father  and  mother  came  running  in 
When  I  screamed,  and  seeing  a  little  wound 
on  my  cheek,  they  thought  I  was  fright- 
ened more  than  hurt. 
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"  They  could  see  the  it,  jury  to  the  eye  the 
next  morning.  We  had  a  doctor  who  wa* 
well  thought  of,  but  I  think  that  if.  such  an 
accident  should  occur  now  they  would  save 
the  sight  of  one  eye.  My  case  seemed  a 
peculiar-  one  at  first.  My  eyes  did  not  pain 
me  at  all,  and  for  two  or  three  weeks  I 
could  see. 

"Then,  one' night,  I  had  a  terrible  pain 
in  my  eyes,  and  I  woke  up  the  next  morn- 
ing to  find  1  was  blind.  At  first  I  could 
distinguish  the  figures  on  calico  while 
I  was  taking  medicine,  and  I  could  make 
out  the  color  red  and  the  daylight. 

"  My  father  took  me  around  to  different 
places,  but  no  one  could  help  me,  and  final- 
ly I  saw  a  celebrated  physician,  and  he 
said  that  nothing  could  be  done.  Then  I 
went  to  Friedberg,  where  there  was  an  in- 
stitution for  the  blind,  and  spent  nine 
months.  I  always  have  pleasant  thoughts 
about  that  place,  for  it  was  there  that  I 
found  the  religion  which  I  have  kept  all 
my  life. 

"  My  mother  died  while  I  was  there,  and 
my  father,  who  had  been  thinking  of  Amer- 
ica for  some  time,  decided  to  leave  Ger- 
many, and  he  brought  me,  with  my  brother 
and  sisters,  over  here. 

"  I  went  to  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  Boston,  and  staid  for  nine  years. 
We  received  a  regular  school  education 
there,  about  the  same  as  was  given  in  the 
ordinary  school,  though  a  little  more  ad- 
vanced, if  anything. 

"Oh!  yes,  I  can  read,"  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Donald opened  a  closet  door  and  showed 
upon  the  upper  shelves  a  set  of  books,  each 
about  the  size  of  an  unabridged  dictionary. 
"  I  have  the  Bible  in  full,  and  a  number 
of  other  books. 

"  These  are  all  in  the  large,  embossed 
lettering  used  by  the  blind. 

"  We  all  learned  to  sew.  We  hemmed 
sheets  and  pillow  cases,  practicing  on  dust- 
ers first,  and  also  learned  to  Knit  and 
crochet.  I  think  they  teach  embroidery  at 
the  institute  now,  and  sewing  and  knitting 
on  the  machine,  but  we  didn't  have  those 
things  then. 

"  We  learned  to  help  about  the  work  of 
the  building.  I,  with  another  girl,  used  to 
sweep  out  the  schoolroom.  We  took  turns 
in  washing  and  wiping  the  dishes,  and  we 
all  made  our  own  beds.  1  think  the  boys 
were  obliged  to  make  their  beds,  too.  It 
taught   us   to  be   handy. 

"  1   was  a  very  intimate   friend  of  Laura 

Bridgman's    at    school.      We    used    to    have 

interesting    talks    together.      I    would 

ato  her  hand.     Most   of  us  picked  up 

the    sig  -uage,    so    that    we    could    talk 

with    her.      1    have   been    told    that    it    was 

through    me    that    she    came    to    know    the 

Jesus,    and    she    was    converted    soon 

•'  Although   she  was   deaf  and   dumb   and 
arried    to    sew    beautifully,    as 
knit  and  crochet.     I  have  a  gr 

she  wrote  me  after  1  left 

;  Id  write  better  than    1 

■d    used    to    say    that    he 

I    wished   1    could    write    as    well    as    Laura 

PBridgman. 
"  She  used  to  thread  needles  for  me.  She 
could  thread  a  No.  12  needle  with  her 
tongue.  I  never  could  learn  to  thread  nee- 
dles in  that  way.  I  have  a  collar  that  she 
knittad,  and  some  edging  around  a  hand- 
kerchief and  some  mats. 

"  She  made  pansy  and  morning-glory 
mats  that  were  beautiful.  Glory-morning 
mats,  she  used  to  call  the  latter. 

"  She  always  called  rne  her  adopted  sister; 
her  '  blessed  sister.'  she  calls  me  in  some  of 


her  letters.  When  I  went  back  to  the  in- 
stitute, she  always  wanted  me  to  spend  an 
my  time  with  her,  instead  of  talking  with 
other  people.  . 

"  The  last  time  I  saw  her  was  in  1S8S.  1 
had  not  been  there  for  six  years  then,  but 
after  she  had  held  my  hand  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, she  knew  me  without  my  speaking 
to  her.  She  died  the  next  year.  She  had 
written  to  me.  and  I  had  an  answer  all 
ready  to  send  'when  the  news  of  her  death 
came.  I  was  always  so  sorry  I  hadn't  writ- 
ten'before. 

"  I  studied  music  at  the  Institute  under 
Mr.  Campbell,  who  is  now  Dr.  Campbell  of 
London.  He  was  blind.  He  is  a  well-known 
man.  He  considered  me  a  good  teacher.  I 
was  troubled  with  nervousness,  so  I  could 
not  play  so  well,  especially  before  an  audi- 
ence. I  came  to  Brooklyn  after  I  left  the 
institute,  and  supported  myself  teaching 
music  until  I  was  married. 

"  I  lost  this  business  after  my  husband 
died  through  some  one  who  took  advantage 
of  me.  But  I  felt  that  I  wanted  to  keep  it 
up  in  his  name,  and,  though  I  didn't  have 
much  to  start  with,  I  succeeded  in  doing  it, 
and  it  has  been  very  successful.  He  was  a 
very  good  man,  very  philanthropic  and 
charitable.  I  have  heard  people  whom  I 
did  not  know,  but  who  had  known  him,  say 
that  he  was  the  very  cream  of  the  earth. 
It  shows  something  of  his  character,  I 
think,  that  he  was  willing  to  marry  a  blind 
girl. 

"  An  industrial  home  for  blind  men  was 
started  in  Brooklyn  some  time  ago,  but 
there  was  no  place  for  women  or  men  who 
were  helpless.  I  have  always  wanted  to 
have  all  the  money  I  have  go  to  some  char- 
itable work,  when  I  am  gone,  after  some 
legacies  are  paid.  I  had  been  working  to 
interest  people  in  starting  a  home  when 
Miss  Lewis  came  to  me  to  talk  about  taking 
the  Christadora  place,  at  Maspeth,  for  the 
purpose.  I  should  like  to  have  a  board  of  wo- 
men who  could,  manage  the  business  after 
me  and  help  support  the  home  with  the 
proceeds.  That  would  be  better  than  taking 
the  money  for  the  different  charities.  I  have 
taken  the  lease  of  the  building,  with  the 
privilege    of  buying,    and   there  is  room    to 
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enlarge  it.  We  hope  the  institution  may 
be  self-supporting;  that  the  people  who 
come  may  be  able  to  pay  something  them- 
selves, or  have  friends  who  can  pay  for 
them,  but,  If  they  cannot,  we  want  to  be 
able  to  take  care  of  them. 

"  The  Christadora  place  Is  well  known. 
The  family  has  lived  there  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  is  very  pleasant,  with  three  or 
four  acres  of  land  surrounding  the  house, 
which  will  be  used  for  gardening." 

The  officers  of  the  institution  are:  Or- 
ganizer—Mrs. C.  C.  McDonald;  President 
and  Manager— Miss  Augusta  Lewis;  First 
Vice  President— Mrs.  Anna  Randall  Diehl; 
Second  Vice  President— Mrs.  Kate  M.  Bost- 
wick. 

H.  R.  Niles,  Room  812  Temple  Court,  is 
the  Auditor  and  Treasurer  pro  tern.,  to 
whom  financial  contributions  are  sent,  other 
supplies  being  delivered  at  Daley's  express 
office,  177  John  Street,  New-York.  The 
formal  opening  of  the  home,  it  is  expected, 
will  take  place  the  1st  of  May. 

Mrs.  McDonald  has  -heen  carrying  on  her 
business  with  the  aid  of  an  assistant,  who 
looks  after  the  books.  &c,  for  the  last 
thirteen  years.  She  orders  her  instruments 
of  the  manufacturer,  examines  them  when 
they  are  brougdlt  in,  and  attends  to  the 
various  details  of  the  business,  besides  col- 
lecting the   bills  outside,   &c. 

She  knows  Brooklyn  as  well  as  she  does 
her  own  house,  and  she  goes  everywhere 
unattended.  At  the  time  of  the  Columbian 
Exhibition  she  went  to  Chicago  alone.  She 
has  friends  in  that  city,  and  enjoyed  her 
visit  there  extremely. 


Oh,  yes,  I  sew,"  she  said,  in  answer  to 
a  question  about  her  regular  employment. 

I  am  a  busy  woman,  so  there  is  not  much 
time  for  such  work,  but  I  do  a  great  deal 
of  small  mending. 

'\Iiniencl  my  g'oves  unless  they  are  new, 
and  then  I  have  it  done  for  me.  I  always 
sew  the  huttons  on  my  shoes  when  they 
become  loosened.  I  have  never  had  much 
chance  to  do  housework.  My  husband  al- 
ways insisted  upon  having  a  niece  live  with 
us.  But  she  would  go  off  for  a  two  or 
three  weeks'  visit,  and  I  enjoyed  doing  the 
work  myself.  I  did  the  cooking,  though 
I  never  attempted  to  fry  or  do  anything 
that  was  dangerous.  I  know  of.  blind 
people  who  do  cook  very  nicely,  -though  " 

Mrs.  McDonald  usually  has  work  of  some 
kind  with  her,  and  she  opened  a  small 
round  tin  box  she  had  in  her  hands  the 
day  of  the  reporter's  call,  and  showed  a 
tiny  chair  of  beads  nearly   completed. 

She  is  a  thorough  musician  and  an  ex- 
cellent teacher..  The  dav  before  the  in- 
terview the  reporter  was  told  that  Mrs 
McDonald  was  away  from  home  at  a 
musicale.  She  attends  one  of  the  German 
churches  in  Brooklyn.  She  speaks  without 
a  foreign  accent,   however. 

She  treasures  the  souvenirs  she  has  of 
Laura  Bridgman.  There  is  a  photograph 
of  this  dear  friend,  a  great  many  letters 
and  the  collar  and  lace-edged  handkerchief 
which  she  keeps  in  a  dainty  little  wooden 
box,  another  present  from  Laura  Bridff- 
man.  It  was  a  workbox  filled  with  the  im- 
plements of  the  needlewoman  originally 
but  the  tray  has  been  removed  to  make 
room   for   her  keepsakes. 

Miss  Bridgman's  letters  are  wonderful  ex- 
amples of  neatness  and  accuracy.  They  are 
printed  with  a  lead  pencil.  The  words 
under  her  picture  are  taken  from  a  letter 
to  Mrs.  McDonald,  and  a  fac  simile  of  her 
writing  is  given. 

A  fac  simile  of  Mrs.  McDonald's  writing 
is  also  given,  and,  as  she  says,  "  is  not  as 
good  as  Laura  Bridgman's." 

She  writes  over  a  board  with  raised  lines 
the    fingers    of    the    left    hand    keeping    the 
place     by     closely     following     the     rapidly- 
j  moving  pencil  In  the  right. 

One  of  Laura  Bridgman's  letters  com- 
|  mences  in  German,  out  of  courtesy  to  her 
|  German  friend. 

"  Mein  Liebe  Schwester,"  she  says;  "It 
is  cold  weather,  and  since  Saturday  night 
does  not  favor  my  poor  body.  But  our 
'  loving  Father  orders  all  seasons,  &c  I 
received  two  letters  a  few  weeks  ago  of 
you  with  rapture." 

She  closes  by  saying:  "  Don't  admire 
Fall,  as  it  is  chilly  through  my  skin.  Truly 
your  loving  sister  and  friend,  L.  D.  Bridg- 
man." 

There  are  very  few  eccentricities  of  ex- 
pression in  the  letter. 

Mrs.  McDonald  is  a  bright,  interesting- 
looking  woman.  She  always  wears  blue 
glasses.  She  says  that  her  friends  say  she 
spoiled  her  photograph,  which  The  New- 
York  Times  reproduces,  by  trying  to  smile 
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That  remarkable  child,  Helen  Keller,  is 
far  better  informed  than  most  girls  of  her 
age,  although  she  is  both  blind  and  deaf. 
She  was  dumb  also,  but  has  now  been 
taught  to  speak.  Her  sense  of  touch  has 
been  developed  to  the  highest  capacity. 
Passing  her  hands  over  a  dead-mask  of 
Keats  the  other  day,  she  expressed  her  ad- 
miration for  the  evidences  of  intellect 
which  she  found  there,  and  even  detected 
the  smile  that  parts  the  lips  of  the  dead 
poet.  A  bust  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was 
then  given  to  her.  After  passing  her  hands 
over  it  she  recognized  the  features  of  the 
great  warrior,  and  remarked  that  she  sup- 
posed the  bust  must  have  been  done  during 
the  emperor's  years  of  victorious  conquest; 
for  the  expression  was  less  anxious  than  in 
the  bust  of  Napoleon  which  she  had  seen 
a  day  or  two  before! — Outlook. 
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Organization  is  the  test  as  well  as  the  sign  of  intelligence." 
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JULIA    WARD    HOWE. 


Everybody  knows  something  about 
Mrs.  Howe  in  a  general  way.  Thou- 
sands of  Club- women  have  seen  her  on 
the  lecture  platform  or  occupying  that 
position  familiarly  known  as  "  the 
chair  ;"  bat  few,  compara- 
tively, know  her  as  she  is 
in  private  life.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  New  England 
Woman's  Club  know,  too, 
an  altogether  different  side 
of  her  from  that  so  famil- 
iar to  the  general  public. 
In  her  capacity  as  Presi- 
dent of  that  Club,  she  feels 
as  perfectly  at  home  as  in 
her  Beacon  Street  parlor  ; 
and  those  most  to  be  trust- 
ed say  that  nowhere  else 
does  her  womanliness,  her 
brilliant  wit,  her  ready 
tact,  and  her  versatility  of 
talent  shine  forth  so  con; 
spicuously. 

In    her    Beacon    Street 
house  Mrs.   Howe  has  wel- 
comed the  most  noted  men 
and   women    of    the    day, 
both   of   this   and  foreign 
countries.     Her  receptions 
have    been    the    meeting- 
place  of  the   choicest  spirits,   literary, 
artistic,  and  social,  of  Boston  for  many 
years  ;  and  better  yet,  it  has  sheltered 
a  high,  pure,  noble,  and  model  home 
life. 

Outside,  her  Beacon  Street  house  pre- 
sents a  plain  brick  front,  like  all  its 
neighbors  ;  but  as  soon  as  you  are  ush- 
ered into  the  little  reception-room  at 
the  left,  you  realize  you  are  in  the  home 
of  a  cultured,   travelled  woman.      Its 


air  of  plain,  almost  severe  intellectual- 
ity, its  fine  etchings,  bric-a-brac,  stat- 
uettes— all  tell  you  this.  And  if  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  bidden  to  the 
drawing-room  upstairs,   or  better  yet, 
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to  the  "  den"  back  of  it,  your  first  im- 
pression is  deepened.  You  look  alter- 
nately at  the  bust  of  Dr.  Howe,  and 
then  at  Porter's  superb  painting  of 
Maud  Howe  at  eighteen,  on  the  wall, 
and  then  you  forget,  as  the  little  white- 
haired,  dignified  young-old  woman 
comes  in,  and  you  are  greeted  by  Mrs. 
Julia  AVard  Howe,  and  then  you  are 
pretty  nearly  the  millionth  person,  to 
succumb  to  the  rare  personal  charm  and 
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wonderful  conversational  powers  of  this 
world-famous  woman  ;  so  that  you  go 
away,  when  your  time  comes,  with  only 
one  live  memory  in  your  mind,  and 
that  of  the  sweet  little  woman  in  black, 
with  her  mellow,  cultured  voice  and 
charm  of  manner. 

Mrs.  Howe  was  born  May  27th,  1819, 
in  New  York  city,  and  is,  consequently, 
now  in  her  seventy-sixth  year  ;  but  one 
would  never  think  it,  so  remarkably  well 
preserved  is  she.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Samuel  Ward  and  Julia  Eusk 
Cutler.  In  her  childhood  her  educa- 
tion was  very  carefully  conducted,  and 
she  made  a  close  study  of  French  and 
other  languages.  She  began  to  write 
verses  very  early.  Her  first  poems  were 
published  in  the  New  York  American, 
and  essays  were  published  in  the  Theo- 
logical Review  and  the  New  York  Re- 
view. Even  as  a  young  lady  she  took 
a  deep  interest  in  all  humanitarian  ques- 
tions and  in  the  sociological  problems 
of  her  day.  She  says  she  always  be- 
lieved in  human  progress,  and  the  ulti- 
mate victory  of  good  over  evil.  Al- 
though she  mingled  in  the  social  life 
of  New  York  of  that  day,  she  was  never 
absorbed  by  it,  and  never  forgot  for  a^ 
moment  the  deeper  problems  of  exist- 
ence. 

When  she  was  twenty-four  years  old, 
she  married  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe, 
of  Boston,  in  April,  1813,  with  whom 
she  shortly  visited  Europe.  Dr.  Howe 
was  at  that  time  the  head  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind  at  South 
Boston,  and  had  first  become  famous  as 
the  instructor  of  Laura  Bridgman  ;  con- 
sequently his  reputation  was  such  as  to 
secure  his  entrance  into  the  best  houses 
in  London.  They  passed  the  next  win- 
ter on  the  Continent,  mostly  in  Rome, 
where  the  next  spring  their  first  child, 
Julia  Romana,  was  born.  This  child 
was  baptized  by  Theodore  Parker,  and 
afterward  grew  to  be  a  helper  of  her 
father,  and  teacher  in  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind  ;  later  on,  a  student  of  phi- 
losophy, founder  and  President  of  the 
Metaphysical  Club,  whose  meetings 
ceased  at  her  death,  in  March,  1881. 
She  was  the  author  of  a  volume  of  poems 
entitled  "  Stray  Chords,"  and  of  a 
sketch  of  the  Summer  School  of  Phi- 
losophy at  Concord,  Mass.,  entitled 
"  Quasstor  Philosophise."  She  was 
married  December  30th,  1870,  to 
Michael  Anagnos,  formerly  of  Greece, 
who  succeeded  Dr.  Howe  as  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  aud  is  well  known  in  philan-  \ 
thropic  circles,  especially  as  the  founder 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at| 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  When  she  died 
there  was  universal  mourning  alF 
through  Boston,  where  she  was  espe- 
cially beloved. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howe  returned  to 
America  in  1814  and  lived  at  South' 
Boston  a  number  of  years,  where  the 
other  four  of  her  children  were  born. 
When,  however,  they  were  old  enough 
,to  go  into  society  they  moved  into  their 
Beacon  Street  house,  where  she  has 
lived  for  many  years  past,  and  where  it 
is  devoutly  hoped  she  may  live  many 
years  more. 

She  has  published  three  volumes  of 
poetry,  besides  a  life  of  Margaret  Fuller, 
a  play,  "Lenora,"  "  A  Trip  to  Cuba," 
"  From  the  Oak  to  the  Olive,"  and 
"Modern  Society.''  Her  "Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic"  is,  of  course, 
the  best  known  of  all  she  has  written, 
and  has  already  come  to  be  considered 
a  classic.  The  story  of  its  origin  is  too 
well  known  to  repeat  here.  There  is 
scarcely  a  journal  in  the  land  that  has 
not  printed  it  at  some  time.  But  those 
of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to  hear 
her  recite  it  in  her  clear,  flute-like 
voice,  and  with  her  simple,  absorbed, 
earnest  air  will  never  forget  it,  and 
will  always  feel  that  we  have  gained  an 
insight  into  the  meaning  of  its  patri- 
otic and  religious  sentiments  that  is 
not  vouchsafed  to  mere  ordinary  read- 
ers of  it. 

Of  Mrs.  Howe  as  a  Club  woman  there 
is  little  to  be  told,  because  every  Club- 
woman knows  it.  Mrs.  Howe  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  New  England 
Woman's  Club,  in  1868,  and  has  been 
its  President  for  many  years.  She  was 
one  of  the  first  officers  of  the  Associa 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Women, 
and  has  been,  for  a  long  time,  its  Presi- 
dent. Among  other  offices,  she  now 
holds  the  Presidency  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
and  a  directorship  in  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs.  Her  con- 
tinuous good  health  during  a  life  of 
three  quarters  of  a  century  she  consid- 
ers due,  in  part,  to  her  habits  of  study, 
and  daily  yet  not  excessive  brain  la- 
bor. She  has  visited  Europe  six  times, 
California  and  the  Pacific  Coast  twice, 
and  made  several  journeys  to  the  West 
Indies,  becoming  warmly  interested  in 
the  annexation  of  San  Domingo,  a 
scheme  which  Dr.  Howe  had  much  at 
heart. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  Mrs.  Howe's  fam- 
ily is  a  most  remarkable  one.  It  is 
often  said  that  distinguished  people's 
children  never  amount  to  anything ; 
but  Mrs.  Howe's  four  daughters  have 
all  proved  writers  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability,  while  her  son  is  also  a  literary 
worker  on  different  lines. 

Her  second  daughter  was  Florence 
Marion  Howe,  now  Mrs.  Hall.  Read- 
ers of  The  New  Cycle  do  not  need  to 
be  told  who  she  is,  as  they  havevoften 
read  articles  from  her  trenchant  pen. 


She  is  the  author  of  "  Social  Customs" 
and  "  The  Correct  Thing,"  and  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  Woman's 

Club  movement.  She  now  holds  the 
office  of  State  Chairman  of  Correspond- 
ence of  the  General  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs  (for  New  Jersey),  and  is  also 
President  of  the  Plainfielcl  Branch  Alli- 
ance of  Unitarian  and  other  Liberal 
Christian  Women.  She  was  married, 
November  15th,  1871,  to  David  Pres- 
cott  Hall,  a  gentleman  noted  for  his 
public  spirit,  and  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Bar.  Mrs.  Hall  entered  the  lec- 
ture field  a  few  years  ago,  in  order  to  | 
give  her  children  (of  whom  she  has 
four)  a  college  education,  her  best- 
known  lecture  being  ' '  The  Art  of  Con- 
versation." Samuel  Prescott  Hall, 
Mrs.  Howe's  eldest  grandson,  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  with  classical 
honors  in  1893,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
which  goes  to  prove  that  talent  may  de- 
scend even  to  the  third  generation. 

Mrs.  Howe's  only  son  was  born  in 
1818,  and  is  named  Henry  Marion. 
He  is  probably  less  widely  known  than 
his  sisters,  having  studied  abroad  and 
lived  in  Chili,  Europe,  and  various 
mining  districts  in  North  America  be- 
fore settling  down  in  Boston,  as  he  has 
at  last  done  for  good.  He  graduated 
from  Harvard  University  in  1869,  and 
from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  1871.  In  his  profession 
of  mining  engineer  and  mining  expert 
he  has  won  high  honors,  and  enjoys 
an  international  reputation.  His  book 
on  the  "  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel" 
is  an  exhaustive  work,  which  has  re- 
ceived high  praise  from  the  scientific 
world.  Mr.  Howe  has  received  a  num- 
ber of  requests  for  permission  to  trans- 
late it  into  French  and  German.  At 
the  last  Paris  Exposition  he  served  as  a 
juror  in  the  Department  of  Mines, 
making  speeches  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. After  his  return  to  this  coun- 
try he  was  awarded  a  prize  of  2500 
francs  by  a  French  institution  for  his 

writings.  During  the  World's  Fair,  at 
Chicago,  he  was  President  of  the  Board 
of  Judges  in  the  Mining  Department, 
and  also  President  of  the  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers.  He  married,  in 
April,  1874,  Frances  Gay,  daughter  of 
Willard  Gay,  President  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

There  are  few  families  where  there 
are  children  who  have  not  read  "  Cap- 
tain January,"  "  Melody,"  "  When  I 
was  Your  Age,"  "  The  Joyous  Story  of 
Toto,"  "Toto's  Merry  Winter,"  the 
"  Hildegarde"  series  of  books,  "  In  My 
Nursery,"  "  Sketches  and  Scraps," 
"Five  Little  Mice,"  or  "Four  Feet, 
Two  Feet,  and  No  Feet ;"  and  the  name 
of  "  Laura  E.  Richards"  is  a  household 
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favorite  in  many  happy  homes.  Not 
every  woman  knows,  however,  that  she 
is  the  third  daughter  of  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe.  She  was  married,  June 
17th,  1871,  to  Henry  Richards,  and 
the  young  couple  moved,  early  in  their 
married  life,  to  Gardiner,  Me.,  a  town 
named  for  the  family  of  Mr.  Richards 's 
mother.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richards  have 
both  interested  themselves  actively  in 
the  welfare  of  their  adopted  home  and 
of  its  citizens.  They  have  six  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom,  Mrs.  Howe's  eldest 
grandchild,  named  Alice  Maud,  is  a 
senior  at  Smith  College. 

The  youngest,  by  some  years,  of  Mrs. 
Howe's  daughters  is  Mrs.  Maud  Howe 
Elliott.  She  inherits  her  mother's  so- 
cial talents  to  a  marked  degree,  and  was 
much  admired  in  her  girlhood  as  a 
beauty  and  a  belle.  She  soon  turned 
her  attention  to  more  serious  pursuits 
than  those  of  society.  After  studying 
art  for  some  years,  she  adopted  litera- 
ture as  a  career.  Her  published  works 
are  "  A  Newport  Aquarelle,"  "  Atalan- 
ta  in  the  South,"  ' '  San  Rosario  Ranch," 
"  Phillida,"  and  "  Mammon."  Mrs. 
Elliott  has,  for  some  years,  given  parlor 
readings  with  marked  success.  Her 
talks  are  chiefly  upon  art  and  litera- 
ture. She  was  married,  in  February, 
L887,  to  John  Elliott,  an  English  ar- 
tist. Their  home  is  in  Boston,  although 
they  are  living  this  year  in  Rome.  Mrs. 
Elliott  is  a  very  handsome,  genial,  and 
delightful  woman.  Mrs.  Anagnos,  also, 
was  extremely  beautiful,  having  one  of 
those  faces  out  of  which  a  pure  soul 
seems  ever  to  be  shining. 

Dr.  Howe  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  his  age.  Born  in 
Boston,  educated  at  Brown  University, 
he  finally  studied  medicine.  The  ro- 
mantic story  of  his  connection  with  the 
Greek  revolution  and  his  philanthropic 
work  in  America  afterward  will  prob- 
ably be  given  to  the  world  in  book- 
form  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  by  his 
daughters,  who  have  an  enormous  mass 
of  material  to  work  from. 

Mrs.  Howe,  then,  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated not  only  on  her  publio  work  as  a 
speaker,  as  a  Club-woman,  as  a  literary 
woman  ;  she  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
being  the  mother  of  so  brilliant  a  family, 
and  having  contributed  to  the  quota  of 
the  world's  workers,  besides  her  own 
untiring  labors,  live  others  to  take  her 
place. 

H.  M.  W. 
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FRIDAY,    APRIL    12,    1896. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION  REPORT. 


Sixty-Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Instl-  , 
tution's  Work  for  the  Blind— Stories  of 
Edith  Thomas,  Willie  Robin  and  Tommy 
Stringer.  

The  first  copy  of  the  sixty-third  annual  report 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  arrived 
yesterday  morning.  To  begin,  the  paragraph 
signed  at  the  end  of  their  report  hy  the  trustees, 
Messrs.  Edward  Brooks,  William  Endicott,  Jr., 
Joseph  B.  Glover,  J.  Theodore  Heard.  Henry 
Marion  Howe,  Edward  N.  Perkins,  William  L. 
Richardson,  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Henry  Stone, 
Thomas  F.  Temple.  S.  Lothrop  Thorndike  and 
George  W.  Wales,  may  be  quoted: 

We  still  have  the  good  fortune  to  retain  in 
the  service  of  our  sightless  wards  our  director, 
Mr.  Michael  Anagnos.  It  is  needless  to  speak 
of  his  fidelity,  devotion,  sympathy  and  ability 
in  the  work;  they  have  been  amply  tested  by 
many  years  of  faithful  labor,  and  are  recog- 
nized by  all  who  know  anything  of  the  institu- 
tion with  which  he  has  so  long  been  connected. 
The  report  of  Mr.  Anagnos  is  rather  a  big 
book  every  year,  and  its  preparation  is  a  great 
task  faithfully  performed,  and  with  most  in- 
teresting results.  The  present  officers,  as  In 
the  past,  are:  President,  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D. ; 
vice  president,  George  S.  Hale ;  treasurer,  Ed- 
ward Jackson ;  and  secretary,  Michael  Anagnos. 
The  trustees'  report  6hows  no  increase  in  the 
number  of  pupils  during  the  past  year.  To 
quote  from  it: 

Music  naturally  and  necessarily  occupies  a 
most  important  place  in  the  life  and  education 
of  the  blind.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  instruc- 
tion in  this  department  has  been  carried  on  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  and  with  good  results. 
The  same  corps  of  teachers  has  been  employed 
in  the  work  as  last  year.  New  pianofortes  and 
other  musical  instruments  have  been  procured, 
as  needed.  The  establishment  of  a  post  gradu- 
ate course  has  been  constantly  and  urgently 
advocated  in  these  reports.  The  trustees  have 
felt  that  the  institution  of  such  a  course 
ought  no  longer  to  be  postponed.  The  first 
steps  have  at  length  been  taken  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  long  deferred  purpose. 
A  room  has  been  provided,  a  teacher  employed, 
a  plan  of  study  arranged  and  the  required 
books,  iii  raised  print,  are  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion. Among  them  is  included  an  elementary 
Latin  lexicon.  Thus  a  small  beginning  has 
been  made  of  an  advanced  course  which,  it  is 
intended,  shall  be  so  extended  as  to  fit  those 
taking  it  for  admission  to  our  best  colleges,  or 
for  teaching  the  higher  branches  of  learning. 
It  is  also  intended  to  furnish  a  thorough  and 
scientific  musical  education  for  those  capable 
of  receiving  it,  as  well  as  to  provide  the  means 
of  practical  business  training  for  those  who 
must  pursue  the  usual  vocations  of  life. 

The  library  has  received  numerous  additions 
during  the  past  year,  and  has  become  a  great 
educational  source  accessible  not  only  to  the 
blind  of  New  England,  but  to  many  others  who 
reside  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  its  treasures  are  open  to  all  those  who  are 
in  need  of  them.  In  order  to  make  these  pub- 
lications accessible  to  those  who  may  desire  to 
use  them,  a  complete  set  has  been  placed  in  the 
public  library  of  each  of  the  following  cities: 
Boston,  Somerville,  New  Bedford,  Fitchburg, 
Worcester,  Providence,  Newport,  Hartford 
Tnow  Haven  and  Portland.  Me.  These  collec- 
tions are  increased  and  replenished  from  time 
to  time  free  of  charge  to  the  libraries. 

From  Mr.Anagnos's  report  it  appears  that  the 
musical  department  is  in  excellent  condition. 
In  part  the  report  says- 
Manual  training  forme  one  of  the  principal 
constituents  of  our  curriculum,  and  plays  a 
most  important  part  in  our  scheme  of  educa- 
tion. Some  of  the  ordinary  trades  and  handi- 
crafts, which  were  introduced  from  time  to 
time  into  the  institutions  for  the  blind  for 
utilitarian  rather  than  educational  purposes, 
have  been  abandoned  as  unprofitable.  Never- 
theless several  of  these  have  proved  to  be  help- 
ful in  enabling  a  few  graduates  to  eke  out  their 
living  and  are  still  in  vogue.  They  continue  to 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  work  of  our 
school  and  are  diligently  and  faithfully 
taught  by  competent  and  skilful  instructors. 
But  they  are  of  very  little  value  as  com- 
pared with  sloyd,  and  they  must  either  yield 
their  place  to  it  or  be  vitalized  and  regenerated 
by  it.  Nay,  the  results  already  obtained 
through  the  agency  of  this  system  speak  most 
eloquently  in  its  favor  and  demand  with  ten- 
fold force  that  its  methods  and  spirit  should  be 
speedily  transplanted  into  every  branch  of  in- 
dustrial and  technical  training  and  form  the 
essence  and  foundation  thereof.  Sewing,  knit- 
ting, crocheting,  willow  and  upholstery  work, 
mattress  and  basket  making,  cane-seating  and 
weaving,  all  should  cease  to  be  carried  ou  in  a 
haphazard  and  machine-like  fashion  without 
the  remotest  reference  to  cause  and  effect,  and 
should  be  rearranged  and  based  on  purely  pro- 
gressive principles.  Unless  this  is  done  and  un- 
less existing  practices  are  radically  reformed, 
manual  training  will  remain  lifeless  and  will 
fail  to  fulfil  its  highest  purpose  and  its  grand- 


est mission. 

Edith  Thomas  makes  constant,  if  rather 
slow,  progress.  She  is  very  fond  of  writing  let- 
ters, and  a  number  of  most  creditable  ones  by 
her  are  inserted  in  the  report.  Edith  likes  clay 
moulding  very  much,  and  is  most  successful  in 
making  maps,  eta  A  special  triumph  of  her 
skill  in  handiwork  is  a  set  of  doll's  clothes 
which  she  made  during  a  visit  at  Hampden 
last  summer.  The  most  attractive  as  well  ai 
the  most  remarkable  part  of  this  wardrobe  was 
a  jaunty  "outing-suit,"  cut  without  the  aid  of 
any  pattern  and  conforming  In  every 
detail  to  the  popular  fashion  of  the 
season.  Edith's  temper  is  not  yet  per- 
fect. Upon  one  occasion  6he  refused  to  obey 
her  teacher,  and  shut  herself  into  her  room 
where  she  gave  full  vent  to  her  passion  by  a 
succession  of  violent  kicks  and  screams.  When 
she  was  at  "the  height  of  her  anger,  a  dear 
friend  appeared  before  her,  and  said,  "I  have 
just  been  reading  that  when  Laura  Bridgman 
was  a  young  girl  and  did  wrong  Dr.  Howe  told 
her  she  had  a  wild  beast  in  her  heart  and  must 
cage  it."  Edith  spelled  out  very  slowly  and 
emphatically,  "I  do  not  believe  anvthing  about 
such  things."  She  was  inexorable  for  some 
time ;  but  at  last  when  she  was  told  that  marks 
of  the  wild  beast's  claws  could  be  seen  in  her 
face,  she  pursed  her  lips  tightly  to  keep  them 
from  relaxing  and  spelled  gently.  "I  shall  roar 
with  laughter  and  deliver  myself."  Her  friend 
advised  her  to  do  so  and  she  laughed  until  she 
trembled  with  weakness.  But  she  had  deliv- 
ered herself  and  was  ready  to  obey  her  teacher. 
From  the  report  on  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  the  following  extracts  are  made: 

The  progress  of  Willie  Robin  has  been  re- 
markable m  almost  every  particular.  She  has 
grown  both  in  body  and  in  mind  with  great  ra- 
pidity, and  has  become  one  of  the  comeliest, 
brightest  and  most  attractive  children  known 
to  us.  Willie  has  beon  a  regular  member  of 
the  primary  class  in  the  girls'  department, 
and  ber  training  has  been  carried  on  in 
a  simple,  systematic  and  rational  way. 
She  has  made  excellent  progress  in  every 
study  and  occupation,  with  the  exception  of 
arithmetic,  and  has  become  quite  proficient  in 
reading,  writing,  elementary  zoology,  articula- 
tion and  knitting  and  sewing  according  to  the 
sloyd  method.  She  has  also  enriched  her  vo- 
cabulary with  the  addition  of  many  new 
words.  Willie  is  being  brought  up  in  a  sensi- 
ble, natural  manner.  There  is  nothing  arti- 
ficial or  unduly  exciting  "in  the  influences 
which  surround  her.  Her  development  may  be 
likened  to  that  of  a  lily  of  the  field  rather  than 
to  that  of  a  tropical  hot-hcuse  plant.  She  lives 
no  more  under  a  strain  or  pressure  of  any  kind 
than  does  a  young,  healthy  tree  which  grows 
freely  in  the  open  air  under  the  care  of  a  skil- 
ful gardener.  She  is  unquestionably  a  child  of 
decided  originality,  and  none  of  the  usual 
methods  of  appealing  to  the  memory  or  of 
pouring  into  the  brain  streams  of  knowledge 
of  all  sorts  and  descriptions  has  been  allowed 
to  Dip  in  the  bud  or  drown  this  precious  gift; 
on  the  contrary,  we  have  endeavored  not  only 
to  shield  from  injury  this  rare  quality  of  the 
little  girl's  mind,  but  also  to  foster  and  unfold 
it  in  strict  accordance  with  Froebel's  methods. 
The  results  in  this  direction  are  truly  mar- 
vellous. 
Miss  Poulsson  tells  these  stories  of  Willie : 
Being  ill  enough  to  be  kept  in  bed  one  day 
with  a  severe  cold,  Willie  received  frequent 
bedside  visits  from  her  teacher.  At  one  of 
these  visits  Willie  greeted  her  with  a  lugu- 
brious countenance,  saying,  "I  want  to  go  to 
heaven,"  pointing  upward  as  she  said  so.  Upon 
being  questioned  as  to  why  she  wished  to  go  to 
heaven,  she  answered,  "Because  I  cannot 
breathe  nicely."  "Oh,"  said  her  teacher,  "you 
will  be  better  tomorrow  morning."  "No,"  said 
Willie  dolefully,  "I  am  a  little  dead  now." 

We  all  know  the  odor  which  sometimes  clings 
about  poetic  and   picturesque   old  homesteads. 
Willie  hit  this  off  epigramraatically  by  saying, 
"This  is  a  lonsr-ago  house.    It  smells  of  long 
ago!" 

Tommy  Stringer  is  now  in  the  regular  classes 
with  the  other  boys.  There  is  much  needed 
for  his  special  education.  At  Wrentham.where 
he  stayed  last  summer,  Tom  was  given  the 
privilege  of  playing  with  several  articles  of  ab- 
sorbing interest,  generally  tabooed  for  children. 
The  meat-grinder  was  one,  the  apple-parer 
another;  a  little  coffee-mill,  an  old  egg-beater 
and  the  sewing-machine  continued  the  list. 
The  meat-grinder,  however,  carried  off  the 
palm,  even  though  its  charms  were  contested 
by  so  important  a  rival  as  a  sewing-machine ; 
for  one  was  allowed  to  take  the  meat-grinder 
to  pieces  and  put  it  together  again  1  As  it  was 
composed  of  several  small  parts  quite  diffioult 
to  readjust,  Tom's  perseverance  was  put  to  a 
good  test;  but  he  spurned  all  help  and  tasted 
to  the  full  the  satisfaction  of  achievement. 
One  entry  in  his  teacher's  diary  is: 

It  is  so  hard  to  get  Tom  to  answer  questions. 
Thursday  I  said,  "what  have  you  been  doing?" 

I  He  replied,  "I  have  been "   then  stopped, 

1  and  only  after  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  wait- 
ing would  he  say,  "playing  with  my  cart. 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

THE  Vision  of  Fair  Women  is  the 
name  of  a  little  drama  which 
was  to  have  been  given  on  the  22nd 
of  February  by  the  girls  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  as  part  of  an 
entertainment  for  the  benefit  of  the 
kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain. 

On  account  of  the  sudden  death 
of  the  principal  music  teacher  the 
entertainment  was  postponed.  It 
is  now  proposed  to  celebrate  Patriot's 
Day,  and  in  accordance  with  this 
plan  the  exercises  in  the  morning  at 
',  1 1  o'clock  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
girls  who  will  produce  the  drama. 
Edith  Thomas,  Willie  Elisabeth 
Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer  will  take 
part  in  the  play.  Music  arranged 
for  the  occasion  will  be  an  attrac- 
tive feature  of  the  entertainment. 
The  spacious  museum  of  the  institu- 
tion affords  the  requisite  facilities 
for  carrying  out  the  full  programme 
and  has  been  arranged  as  the  scene 
of  the  dream-play. 

At  3  p.  m.  the  purely  patriotic 
exercises  of  the  day  will  take  place 
under  the  care  of  the  boys  of  the 
school.  Orchestral  and  vocal  music 
will  serve  to  introduce  as  well  as  to 
illustrate  many  of  the  special  exer- 
cises which  are  designed  to  honor 
the  heroes  of  1775  and  to  promote 
the  sentiment  inspired  by  a  review 
of  the  memorable  events  connected 
with  the  historic  date  of  April  19th. 

Tickets  at  fifty  cents  each  may  be 
obtained  at  the  salesroom,  No.  37 
Avon  Place,  or  at  the  door  of  the 
Institution,  South  Boston.  The 
proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of 
tickets  will  be  devoted  to  the  kinder- 
garten fund. 
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SATURDAY  MORNING,  APR.  13.  1895. 


"THE  VISION  OF  FAIR  WOMEN." 

"The  Vision  of  Fair  Women"  is  the 
iame  of  a  little  drama  which  was  to 
:iave  been  given  Feb.  22  by  the  girls  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind  as  an  entertain- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  kindergarten 
it  Jamaica  Plain.  On  account  of  the  sud- 
len  death  of  the  principal  music  teacher 
the    entertainment    was   postponed. 

Tt  is  now  proposed  to  celebrate  Patriots' 
lay  and  in  accordance  with  this  plan  the 
exercises  in  the  morning-  ar  11  o'clock  will 
'ic  in  charge  of  the  erirls  who  will  produce 
":he  drama.  Edith  Thomas.  Willie  Eliza- 
beth, Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer  will  take 
•iart  in  the  play.  Music  arranged  for  the 
occasion  will  be  an  attractive  feature  of 
:he.  entertainment.  The  spacious  museum 
if  the  institution  affords  the  requisite  fa- 
cilities for  carrying  out  the  full  pro- 
gramme and  has  been  arranged  as  the 
K'ene  of  the  dream-play. 

At  3  P.M.  th  epurely  patriotic  exercises 
if  the  day  will  tgke  place  under  the  care 
•f  the  boys  or  the  school.  Orchestral  and 
vocal  mus'c  will  serve  to  introduce  as  well 
is  to  illustrate  many  of  the  special  exer- 
cises which  are  designed  to  honor  the 
"heroes  of  177.">  and  to  promote  the  senti- 
ments inspired  by  a  review  of  the  memora- 
ile  events  connected  with  the  historic  date 
it  Apr.  19.  Tickets  at  fifty  ^ents  each  may 
he  obtained  at  the  salesroom.  No.  37  Avon 
r>l.,  or  at  the  door  of  the  institution,  So. 
toston. 

The  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of 
tickets  will  be  devoted  to  the  kindergarten 
fund. 


yo 


SATUKDAY,  APEIL  13,  1895. 


The  citizens  of  Boston  and  this  vicinity  have  always 
shown  a  degree  of  interest  in  the  efforts  of  the  pupils 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  to  aid  annually  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica 
Plain  by  means  of  an  entertainment  given  on  February 
22.  The  exercises  which  were  arranged  for  that  date, 
and  which  were  postponed  on  account  of  the  sudden 
death  of  the  principal  music  teacher,  will  be  given  on 
next  Friday,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  friends  of  the  little 
sightless  children  will  extend  a  generous  patronage  to 
the  entertainments.  The  spacious  museum  of  the  in- 
stitution will  be  open  at  1 1  a.  m.  to  all  who  desire  to 
see  "  The  Vision  of  Fair  Women.1'  This  little  drama 
will  be  presented  by  the  girls,  and  the  three  blind  and 
deaf  children,  Edith  Thomas,  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin 
and  Tommy  Stringer,  will  take  part  in  the  play.  Pa- 
triotic exercises  appropriate  to  the  day  will  be  given  by 
the  boys  at  3  p.m.  Music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
will  he  an  attractive  feature  of  each  entertainment. 
The  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  tickets  will  be 
devoted  to  the  kindergarten  fund. 


THE 

SOUTH   BOSTON    INQUIRER, 

SOUTH    BOSTON,  APRIL  13,  1895. 


given  by  the  girls  of  the  school,  in- 
clu'ling  Edith  Thomas,  at  11  a.m.  In 
this  dream  play  may  be  seen  repre- 
sentations of  many  familiar  and  well 
loved  friends  in  our  favorite  books 
Both  Cinderella  and  Mother  Goose 
will  appear,  and  since  the  first  named 
character  is  to  be  taken  by  Willie 
Elizabeth  Robin,  a  Little  Boy  Blue 
will  be  found  in  Tommy  Stringer,  who 
though  bund  and  deaf,  finds  real  de- 
light in  "blowing  his  horn  for  the  cows 
in  the  corn."  The  exercises  will  take 
place  in  the  spacious  museim  of  the 
institution,  which  has  been  put  in 
holiday  order  for  this  occasion  with 
the  stage  set  to  represent  a  pine  forest. 

At  three  p.  m.  an  entertainment 
will  be  given  by  the  boys  of  the  iusii 
lution  in  commemoration  of  the  events 
of  April  19th,  1775,  and  of  "The  Men 
We  Delight  to  Honor."  A  chorus  by 
boys  will  serve  to  introduce  "Our  Na- 
tional Standards,"  while  "A  Declara- 
tion of  Allegiance"  will  be  followed  by 
orchestral  music. 

Tickets  at  fifty  cents  each  may  be 
obtained  at  the  salesroom,  No. 37  Avon 
Place,  or  at  the  door  of  the  institution, 
South  Boston.  The  sum  accruing 
from  the  sale  of  tickets  forms  an  an- 
nual contribution  from  the  pupils  to 
the  kindergarten  fund  and  it  is  hoped 
that  a  generous  patronage  of  the  en- 
tertainments will  enable  the  children 
to  carry  out  their  desire  in  this  matter. 


—The  19th  of  April  will  be  suitably 
commemorated  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  in  an  entertain- 
ment wkich-they  will  give  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  kindergarten  al  Jamaica 
Plain.  The  morning  exercises  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  girls,  and  at  11  o'clock 
"The  Vision  of  Fair  Women"  may  be 
seen  in  the  spacious  museum  of  the 
institution.  Music  in  connection  with 
this  little  drama  will  be  an  especial 
feature  of  the  hour.  Edith  Thomas, 
Willie  Elizabeth  Robiu  and  Tommy 
Stringer  the  three  blind  and  deaf  chil- 
dren will  ba>  present  and  each  will  take 
part  in  the  play.  The  afternoon  exer- 
cises at  3  o'clock  will  consist  of  selec- 
tions given  by  the  boys  appropriate  to 
the  day,  and  to  the  memory  of  the  he- 
roes of  1775.  Tickets  at  fifty  cents 
each  may  be  obtained  at  the  salesroom 
No.  37  Avon  place  and  at  the  door  of 
the  institution,  South  Boston.  The 
proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  tickets 
will  be  devoted  to  the  kindergarten 
fund.  This  entertainment  wa9  ar- 
ranged for  the  22d  of  February,  but 
was  postponed  on  account  of  the  sud- 
den death  of  the  principal  music 
teacher. 


OSTON  HERALD. 
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'THE  VISION  OF  FAIR  WOMEN.' 


SOUTH    BOSTON    BULLETIN 

Saturday,  April  13,  1895. 


DREAM     PLAY- 


Patriot's  Day    Entertainment   at  the  Per- 
kins' Institution. 

A  NOVEL  entertainment  has  beeu 
arranged  for  the  celebration  of 
Patriots'  Day  by  the  pupils  ol 
the  Perkins'  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind.  This  will 
consist  of  a  drama  entitled  "The  Vis- 
ion of  Fair    Women,"   which  is  to  be 


To  Be  Given  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  on  Patriots*  Day. 
In  The  Herald  of  Feb.  18  appeared  an 
account  of  a  little  drama  entitled  "The 
Vision  of  Fair  Women  "  This  play  was  j 
about  to  be  given  by  the  girls  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  as  part  of  an  en- 
tertainment for  the  benefit  of  the  kin- 
dergarten at  Jamaica  Plain,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  sudden  death  of  the  princi- 
pal music  teacher  the  entertainment 
was  postponed.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
celebrate  Patriots'  day,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  plan,  the  exercises  in 
the  morning,  at  11  o'clock,  will  be  In 
charge  of  the  girls  who  will  produce  the 
drama.  Edith  Thomas,  Willie  Eliza- 
beth Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer  will 
take  part  In  the  play.  Music  arranged 
for  the   occasion  will  be   an   attractive 

feature  of  the  entertainment.  The  spa- 
clous  museum  of  the  Institution  affords 
the  requisite  facilities  for  carrying  out 
the  full  programme,  and  has  been  ar- 
ranged as  the  scene  of  the  dream  play. 

At  3  P.  M.  the  purely  patriotic  exer- 
cises of  the  day  will  take  place  under 
the  care  of  the  boys.  Orchestral  and 
vocal  music  will  serve  to  introduce,  as 
well  as  to  illustrate,  many  of  the  spe- 
cial exercises,  which  are  designed  to 
honor  the  heroes  of  1775  and  to  promote 
the  sentiment  inspired  by  a  review  of 
the  memorable  events  connected  with 
the  historic  date  of  April  19.. 

Tickets,  at  50  cents  each,  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  salesroom.  No.  37  Avon 
place,  or  at  the  door  of  the  institu- 
tion, South  Boston.  The  proceeds  aris- 
ing from  the  sale  of  tickets  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  kindergarten  fund. 


BOSTON    JOURNAL- 
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"VISION  OF  FAIR  WOMEN." 

The  account  of  the  events  of  1775  has 
been  transmitted  both  in  song  and  story  so 
potent  and  forceful  as  to  make  the  narra- 
tive of  the  early  struggle  for  liberty  always 
fresh  and  attractive.  The  pupils  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  will  celebrate  Patriots' 
Day  by  two  entertainments  which  will  be 
given  in  commemoration  of  April  19.  At  11 
A.  M.  and  at  3  P.  M.  the  girls  and  boys  of 
the  school  will  take  part,  respectively,  In 
exercises  arranged  for  the  occasion.  The 
entertainment  given  by  the  girls,  including 
Edith  Thomas,  will  consist  of  a  drama  en- 
titled "The  Vision  of  Fair  Women."  Willie 
Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer  will 
take  part  in  this  play.  The  exercise  to  be 
conducted  by  the  boys  in  the  afternoon  is 
designed  to  do  honor  to  the  day,  and  to 
teach  again  the  lessons  of  1775.  Appropriate 
music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  will  be 
an  attractive  feature  of  each  entertain- 
ment. Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the 
salesroom,  No.  37  Avon  Place,  or  at  the 
door  of  the  institution,  South  Boston.  The 
sum  which  accrues  from  the  sale  of  ticketa 
will  be  devoted  to  the  kindergarten  fund. 


Blind  children  presenting  "Visions  of 
Fair  Women"  is  a  suggestive  and  pathetic 
combination  which  speaks  well  for  the 
excellent  work  of  the  Perkins  Institute. 


HER  COMPOSITION. 

Edith  Nl.  Thomas,  the  Blind,  Deaf 
and  Dumb  cirl,  and  Her  Exercise 
in  English— a  Canary's  Life. 

Journal  readers  who  enjoyed  the  article 
describing  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and  her 
education  will  be  interested  in  the  follow- 
ing composition,  which  is  printed  exactly 
as  written  by  Edith  M.  Thomas,  another  of 
the  wonderful  children  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind: 

There  is  a  land  where  we  birds  live,  and 
it  is  called  Canary  Island. 

There  are  a  great  many  trees  in  this 
country  for  us  to  build  our  nests  upon. 
One  beautiful  morning  when  the  sun 
1  shone  brightly,  I  woke  up  early  and  I  was 
the  first  to  sing.  My  sisters  heard  me  so 
they  sang  too.  We  have  lovely  times  in 
Canary  Island.  I  have  my  nest  built  on  an 
apple-blossom-tree.  It  is  very  high  and 
shady.  I  go  flying  up  the  tree  to  see  my 
friends.  "Will  you  come  with  us  said 
friends?"  So  I  went  with  them  to  see  the 
other  trees.  "The  sky  is  blue,  said  I  to  my 
friends." 

After  awhile  I  laid  two  eggs  in  my  nests, 
and  began  sitting  on  them  to  keep  them 
warm.  While  I  waited  ■  I  hear  a  song, 
which  a  little  child  sang  beneath  the  tree. 
By  and  by  a  ship  came  to  this  land,  and 
out  of  the  ship  came  a  man  to  take  us  and 
put  us  In  cages  and  carry  us  to  another 
land  in  the  north  temperate  zone.  When 
we  reached  there  we  were  put  In  a  store 
with  other  birds  to  be  sold.  In  October 
some  one  came  Into  the  store  and  bought 
me.  I  was  in  a  nice  cage  and  had  some 
seed  and  sand  taken  with  me.  The  18th  of 
October  I  was  taken  to  a  very  large  build- 
ing in  the  evening,  and  I  saw  a  great  many 
people,  and  then  In  a  very  few  minutes  I 
was  put  clown  at  the  feet  of  a  little  girl  as 
she  was  playing  games  with  the  others.  I 
suppose  she  was  having  a  party.  Afterward 
she  was  my  mistress  and  she  fed  me  every 
day  and  gave  me  a  bath  and  cleaned  my 
cage.  I  was  very  much  obliged  to  her  and 
thanked  her  for  giving  me  seed,  soon  I  got 
a  name  and  was  called  Dick. 


THE  BOSTON  TIMES 
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FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Entertainment  April  la  foy  the   Pupi  Is  of 
the  Perkins  Institute. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of    the  pupils  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 


- 


for  the  Blind  to  give  an  entertainment   anna- 
ally  on  the  22  of  February  for  the   benefit  of 
the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain.    The  ex- 
ercises were  postponed  this  year  on  account  of 
the  sudden  death  of  the  principal  music  teach- 
er, but  they  will  now  take  place  on  April   19. 
At  eleven  a.  m.  the  girls  of  the  school  will  give 
a  play  entitled  "The  Vision  of  Fair   Women-" 
The  blind  and  deaf  children,   Edith   Thomas, 
Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy   Stringer, 
whose  progress   is  watched  with  interest  and 
delight  by  many    prominent  educators,     will 
each  have  a  share  in  the  exercises  of  the  hour. 
At  3  p.  m.  the  boys  will  take  part  in   the   exer- 
cises arranged  to  commemorate   the  day,  do 
honor  to  the  heroes  of  the  Nation  and  to  our 
flag.    It  is  hoped  that  a  genei  ous   patronage  of 
these  entertainments  will  enable  the   children 
to  contribute  a  goodly  sum  to  the  cause  which 
benefits  their  little  blind  brothers  and  sisters. 
Tickets  at  fifty  cents  each  may  be  obtained   at 
the  salesroom,  37  Avon  Place  or  at  the  door  of 
the  institution,  South  Boston. 
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0  K"  MIXAHA  ANAFKOS 

t&i  fiXo;,  kiio  Tpiaxovkjjctias  8uu8uvxij«  toO" 
eiffafou  Iv  Bocts^if)  i3pu|A«c;  TtSv  iufX£,v  xal 
xw?aXdiXu>v  xal  e£6x«S  ti^aai  -cfyr  'EXAa&a 
iv  %f,  «XXo3a*9i  Ircl  vft  ap«7)  xal  ifry<#  •«&*«'& 
ixavoTTjtt,  sitavetX^u^iw^  TcapsxiXsss  xoy?  i* 
Bojtovyi  ;E?6pou<;  TOU  XajJtftpctf  SSpujAato?  S- 
^«;  xbv  attcaXX*5<ar.  tift  wjpaitepia  osijpjasa,; 
xov$  Tfo^ji  •w&po?.  'AXXi  icavT«e  ct  'Ajas- 
ptxavot  e&upflarav  w;  jAivijxYjv  aTtoiXjiai  eav 
aitsxopii  &  ayaici)Tb$   'Avdpo«  isfc  tow  tepu* 

Tosov  iftjpoidi  fai|pgav  a!  !xXi*«pfast; 
t3v<b  'AtAsptxyj  fiXavepwitwv,  <Sn»  «x«}*f0Y] 
6  x.  'AvaY^w't^owXo?  y.%\  aiuyaaim  vi  jic- 
paTcJv/i  win  tvjv  iv  Bo»t6vy]  2t«(jiov^v  tou  nfe 
iii6^v  yapiv  t3v  tu?XSv  xal  xwyaXcX'wv. 
"Ow  t^xijfftv  o  <tu^oX£ti}?  ^v  'Avayv*;- 
•t6nouXo«  sffl  l^v^im  x«i  cu?»  n«t^6aXs 
etc  CW^ew  tb  Xzjjwpev  xai  3«x^piov  ttyj- 
jax.  'OaaAtc  etyqaiv  6  BunneXtttjc  ^(*<Sv  *A- 
v«y«»«t6ko«Xos  Wfott*  i|i-iffwc  xo)  alo^qesy 
«Xqv»;Qnapixu»;,  tu;u»  xil  xat'  auw?  assies; 
t^  napesx^iqwv  wpb;  ffii^X^pcosrtv  t^c  8wp«- 
««  **I?  S/oXiJ;  tQ«  wapSv  ti^XSv  !v  cuv6>v 
taXXijpa  5,600.  Ei&ixS;  8£  &&  T0^  jAtxpsu; 
fcifAe&fi  iXyi?8t]  wpovota  otiwc  ex  t3v  tixwv 
«y«pX«i*^wv  ps  u  x.Xijpo8ox^ata  tic  wX- 
Xtjpa  58,000  ffu{*uXTjptt)6t55t  xa  *Xr;po8ot^«a 
xal  6*«uSr,03ci  xa  oixoSojA^axa.  MeyaXw;  8s 
$07)fr«!  xb  IpYov  xal  6  x.  KXe>ivt,  aptmc  8ij- 
{xcfft*YP*fO«  x^c  Bwovtjs. 

1'  •-*  U    M.   V*  •»"■  X      I  MM.        I  i\»4i  lUlJ 
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BOSTON  HERALD. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  20,   1895. 


PLAY  GIVEN  IN  THE  SHADOW. 


Blind    Children  liaise  Money 
for  Other  Afflicted  Ones. 


JL  Little  Drama  Presented  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution  by  the  Sightless 
Inmates  in  the  Girls'  Department— 
Gymnastics  and  Patriotic  Exercises 
by  the  Boys. 

The.  young  people  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution, although  they  could  not  see 
the  bright  sunlight,  the  clear,  blue  sky 
er  the  waving  flags,  celebrated  Patriots' 
day  in  their  own  way.  It  was  a  very 
good  way,  too.  In  the  first  place,  they 
had  a  generous  object — the  rasing  of 
money  for  the  benefit  of  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind  at  Jamaica  Plain — 
and  that  gave  a  spirit  to  the  exercises 
that  won  the  sympathy,  as  well  as  the 
interest,  of  all  the  visitors. 


A  little  drama  entitled  "The  Vision  of 
Fair  Women"  was  given  by  the  girls' 
department  at  11  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon. The  museum  was  filled  with  in- 
terested people.  At  one  end  of  the  long 
room  a  stage  had  been  arranged,  with 
evergreen  trees,  to  represent  a  forest 
scene.  From  behind  a  screen  came  the 
sound  of  sweet  music,  one  of  Chopin's 
waltzes,  played  by  Mary  Hoisington. 
Then  the  dreamer,  Matilda  Boyle,  wan- 
dered through  the  trees  and  sunk  Into 
a  comfortable  seat.  Her  recitation  In- 
troduced the  well  know  characters  one 
after  the  other.  Additional  explanations 
were  given  by  the  songs  of  a  hidden 
chorus.  Corinne  Delesdernier  was 
Mother  Goose,  with  a  high  peaked  hat 
and  a  broomstick,  and  Florence  Smith 
was  a  sweet,  pretty  Bo  Peep. 

Tommy  Stringer,  as  Little  Boy  Blue, 
was  led  across  the  glade  by  Charles 
Nelson,  a  very  chubby  little  brownie, 
and  Hattie  Ramsdell  sung  an  appropri- 
ate song.  Nellie  Kennedy  was  Red 
Riding  Hood,  and  Willie  Elizabeth 
Robin,  the  dingy  Cinderella,  was  trans- 
formed into  a  beautiful  princess  by 
Maud  Bannon,  as  the  fairy  godmother. 

The  May  Queen,  Louisa  Warrener, 
with  her  mother,  Mary  Murtha,  had  a 
"eally  affecting  scene  together.  The  pa- 
thetic attempts  of  the  sightless  May 
Queen  to  sing  and  dance  gayly  more 
than  fulfilled  the  sadness  that  hangs 
around  the  original  story.  In  the  next 
scene  the  little  queen  was  crowned  by 
a  dancing  circle  of  white  gowned  girls. 

Another  character  that  had  a  deep 
significance  was  the  goddess  of  Night, 
impersonated  by  Lizzie  Caulfield,  who, 
like  a  black  shadow  lit  by  twinkling 
stars,  stole  across  the  stage.  What 
could  be  more  appropriate  than  a  god- 
dess of  Night  who  was  born  with  the 
curtains    closelv   drawn   over    the    win- 
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dows  of  the  soul,  so  that  no  light  coum 
ever  enter.  Edna  Joslyn,  from  behind 
3,  tJ-ees>  sur*&  a  lullaby  very  sweetly, 
which  expressed  a  pleasant  idea  of 
night,  even  to  the  blind. 
irJiJunmihere  aPPeared  in  succession 
Edith  Thomas  as  Ruth,  Etta  Walcott 
as  Joan  of  Arc,  Eva  Wilson  as  Cleopa- 
*£.  \irS'i?la  Brecker  as  Marv  Queen 
"ffOts.  Emma  Ousley  as  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Sarah  Tomlinson  as  Grace  Dar- 
ling, singing  very  effectively,  Grace 
fanow  as  Priscilla.  Caroline  Wilbur  as 
Evangeline,  Margaret  Fogarty  as  Maud 
Muller,  Harriet  Nickles  as  Patient  Gri- 
selda,  Kate.Dugan  as  Highland  Mary, 
Louise  Higgins  as  Pocahontas,  May 
Risser  as  Lady  Claire,  Lily  Howard  as 
Morning,  Edna  Reed  as  Bertha  the 
Spinner,  and  Mary  Hoisington  as  Tran- 
Ji111^5'-^  The  accompanists  were  Miss 
M.  L.  Riley,  Julia  Roeske,  Mary  Hois- 
ington and  Edna  Joslyn. 


After  the  drama  Mr.  Anagnos  spoke 
a  few  words  in .  behalf  of  the  little 
sightless  children  at  the  kindergarten 
for  the  blind.  He  then  invited  the  au- 
dience to  go  down  into  the  gymnasium, 
where  some  of  the  boys'  classes  gave 
an  astonishing  display  on  ropes,  rines, 
bars  and  ladders.     . 


The  purely  patriotic  exercises  were 
given  m  the  afternoon  by  the  bovs'  de- 
partment. The  programme  included  a 
processional  march  played  on  the  great 
organ  by  Charles  A.  Robair,  the  sinking 

,  "£m£rica"  fey  the  school,  a  piano 
solo  by  Clarence  A.  Jackson,  a  patriotic 
song  by  Harry  E.  Mozealous,  quotations 
from  great  men,  glees,  choruses,  and 
the  playing  of  national  airs  by  the  stu- 
dents' band. 

In  the  salutatory  by  Harrv  E.  Mozea- 
lous the  triple  significance  of  the  Nine- 
teenth of  April  was  plainly  shown. 
Merle  E.  Tracey  told  the  story  of  Paul 
Revere's  ride,  a  class  in  history  recited 
patriotic  poems,  and  a  verv  interesting 
dialogue  was  entitled  "Men  Whom  We 
Delight  to  Honor."  The  history  of  the 
national  standard  was  illustrated  bv 
the  flags  of  different  periods,  and  some 
excellent  instrumental  work  was  done 
by  Masters  Leutz,  Kenyon,  Miller, 
Sticher  and  Jackson. 

So  the  new  holiday  was  not  all  dark- 
ness for  the  young  people  at  the  Per- 
kins institution,  but  was  illuminated 
by  sweet  music,  pleasant  thoughts  and 
fair  pictures  of  the  imagination. 
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HOW  THE  BLIND  CELEBRATED    THE  DAY, 

Tbe  Children  at  the  Perkins  Institute  Present 
a  Little  Play  and  a  Tableau. 

The  sunshine  streamed  in  at  the  windows 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  theblln'l  yes- 
ter  'ay  morning,  and  cheered  and  vivifie  I, 
■when  it  could  not  illumine,  the  sightless 
eye<  of  the  b:ight-face  1  chil  ireu. 

The  children  celebrated  Patriots'  day  hy 
two  entertainments,  the  proceeds  of  which 
will  he  devoted  to  the  kindergarten  fund, 
for  supporting  the  Jamaica  Plain  branch 
of  the  institut'on.  The  morning  entertain- 
ment wag  given  in  the  museum,  hy  the 
girl's  department,  and  consisted  of  a  drama, 
Tennyson's  "V  ision  of  Fair  Women"  pre- 
cede t  i>y  a  piano  solo, — one  of  Chopin's 
waltzes— rendered  with  much  expression 
by  Mary  Hoisington. 

The  cast  of  characters  comprised :  The 
Dreamer,  Matilda  Boyle,  in  a  pretty  cos- 
tume of  light  green;  Mother  Goose, 
Corinne  Delesdernier,  in  the  historic  cos- 
tume with  picturesque  cap  ;  Little  Bo  Peep, 
Florence  Smith;  Little  Bov  Blue,  Tommy 
String  the  deaf  mute,  whose  verse  was 
sung  by  Hattie  Ramsdell:  Brownie.  Charles 
Nelson;    Red    Ridins    Hood.    Nellie   Ken- 
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nedy;  Cinderella  Willie,  Elizabeth  Robin, 
the  deaf  mute  little  girl;  the  Fairy  (Joel- 
mother,  Maud  Bannon,  in  Dale  green:  May 
Queen,  Louisa  Warrener,  all  in  white: 
Mother  of  May  Queen,  Mary  Murtha: 
Goddess  of  Night.  Lizzie  Caulfield,  in 
black,  glittering  with  star-; ;  (the  song  was 
sun°r  by  Edna  Joslin);  Ruth  personated  by 
Editn  Thomas,  the  unfortunate  little  deaf- 
mute  ;  Joan  of  Arc,  Etta  Wolcott;  Cleo- 
patra, Eva  "Wilson;  Portia,  Virginia 
Brecker:  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  Rose  West; 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Emma  Ousiey;  Grace 
Darling,  Sarah  Tomlinson :  Priscilla,  Grace 
Snow:  Evangeline,  Caroline  Wilbur :  Maud 
Muller.  Margaret  Foearty :  Highland  Ma-y, 
Kate  Dugan;  Patient  Crisella,  Harriet 
Nickles;  Pocahontas,  Louise  Higgins;  Lady 
Clare,  Mav  Risser;  Morning,  Lily  Howard: 
Bertha  the  ijpinner,  Edna  Reed;  Tran- 
quility, Mary  H<<ising»on.  The  accom- 
panists on  the  piano  were  Miss  M.  L.  Riley, 
Julia  Roeske,  Mary  Hoisington  and  Edna 
Joslyn.  The  verses  were  partly  selected, 
and  some  we  e  written  by  Miss  Burnham, 
one  of  the  teachers.  The  programmes  were 
printed  in  raised  letters. 

The  stage  was  decorated  with  evergreens 
against  a  background  of  flags,  and  at  the 
left  a  mass  oc  fragrant  hay.  The  platform 
was  strewn  with  pine  need:es.  Each  little 
girl,  ;  s  she  recited  her  part,  came  out  from 
behind  a  screen  of  evergreens. the  Dreamer, 
Matilda  Boyle,  seated  on  a  stump  at  the 
left,  making  the  announcements.  The  en- 
tertainment was  interspersed  with  pretty 
songs.  The  museum  is  a  pleasant  room, 
and  in  the  window  seats  (there  is  a  row  of 
windows  on  each  side)  flowering  plants 
bathed  in  the  sunlight. 

Dr.  Ana^nos  made  a  strong  plea  for  more 
funds,  which  are  needed  very  greatly 
since  the  hard  times  reduced  subscriptions. 
"There  is  not  only  a  moral  responsibility 
resting  upon  you,"  he  said,  "but  there  is  a 
responsibility  which  is  absolute  in  its  bind- 
ing force— the  responsibility  which,  every 
human  heart  at  one  time  or  another  is 
bound  to  realize— that  we  are  our  brother's 
keeper,  that  the  divine  law  exacts  from  us 
love  and  generous  care  toward  every  mem- 
ber of  the  human  family— and  to  the  more 
helpless  the  greater  care." 

Following  this  were  exercises  in  Swed- 
ish gymnastics  by  the  b  ys  in  the  gymna- 
sium. 

The  afternoon  entertainment  at  3  o'clock 
was  given  by  the  boys  of  the  school  in 
commemoration  of  the  events  of  April  19, 
and  of  "The  men  whom  we  delight  to 
honor."  A  chorus,  sung  by  boys,  servod  to 
introduce  "Our  National  Standards,"  while 
a  "Declaration  of  AlleEianee"  w-is  followed 
by  orchestral  music.  The  reciations  were 
all  given  in  a  clear,  expressive  manner, 
and  the  singing  was  very  melodious,  great- 
care  having  evidently  been  exercised  that 
none  of  the  children  should  strain  their 
Viice3  by  singing  too  loudly,  an  all  too 
common  fault  in  schools. 
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Grace  Darling-   Sarah    Torali 

Priscilla     Grace     Snow 

ngoline    Caroline   Wilbur 

a    Mutler   Margaret   Fosarty 

land    Mary    Kate    Dugran 

Patient   Griselda    Harriet   Nickle.s 

Pocahontas    Harriet   Nick'.os 

Lady   Clare   May   Risser 

Morning    Lily    Howard 

i  Bertha    the    Spinner    Edna    Reed 

I  Tranquility    Man'    Hoisington 

■     Accompanists,    Miss  M.   L.    Riley,    Julia  Roeske. 
Mary   Hoisington,    Bdna  Joslyn. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  piece  an  interest- 
ing- performance  in  gymnastics  by  the  boys 
was  given. 

At  3  o'clock  a  chorus  was  sung  by  the 
boys,  introducing-  "Our  National  Standards." 
and  a  "Declaration  of  Allegiance"  was  fol- 
lowed by  orchestral  music.  The  girls  then 
brought  the  day's  exercises  to  a  close. 


AT  PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 

The    Day  Was  Fillinelr  Observed    by   the 
Little  Blind  People. 

Of  the  many  events  held  in  this  city 
Patriots'  Day  none  attracted  more  interest 
and  afforded  more  pleasure  than  the  novel 
celebrations  by  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston. 
Throngs  of  visitors  filled  the  spacious 
museum  of  the  institution,  which  was  put 
in  holiday  array.  The  stage  was  set  to 
represent  a  pine  forest. 

The  exercises  opened  at  11  o  clock  in  the 
morning  with  a  drama  by  the  girls  of  the 
school,    entitled    "The    Vision    of    Fair   Wo- 

Tommy  Stringer  impersonated  Little  Boy 
Blue  and  although  deaf  and  blind,  found 
great  delight  in  loudly  "blowing  his  horn 
for  the  cows  in  the  corn." 

The  following  is  the  cast  of  characters: 

A    VISION    OF    FAIR    WOMEN. 
Cast  of  Characters. 

The  Dreamer  Matilda  Boyle 

tier    Goose    Corinne    Delesdernier 

Bo  Peep Florence   Smith 

Little  Boy  Blue    Tommy  Stringer 

Song,    Hattie    Ransdell. 

Brownie    Charles    Nelson 

Red   Riding  Hood    Nellie    Kennedy 

Cinderella   Willie  Elizabeth   Robin 

Fairy'  Godmother   Maud   Bannon 

May   Queen    Louisa  Warrener 

Mother  of   May   Queen    ..Mary  Murtha 

Goddess  of  Night Lizzie  Caulhe.d 

Song,   Edna  Joslyn. 
RutIl    Edith   Thomas  I 

Joan   of  "Arc   K'ta  v"^',cott 

Cleopatra    .....Eva  J\ilson 

Portia  Virginia  Breaker 

Mary,    Queen  of  Scots   Rose  Vest 

Queen  Elizabeth   Emma  Ousiey  ; 
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WITH    THE    BLIND    CHILDREN. 


Unique     Performance      by     Girls     and 
Patriotic  Exercises  by  Boys. 

Of  the  many  holiday  entertainments 
given  by  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  in- 
stitution for  the  blind  not  one  has  been 
more  enjoyable  or  more  successful  than 
the  unique  and  original  performance 
given  yesterday  morning  and  afternoon.  , 

It  was  entitled  "A  Vision  of  Fair 
Women."  The  children  of  the  girls'  de- 
partment had  rehearsed  diligently  for 
weeks,  and  they  did  well. 

The  Dreamer,  impersonated  by  Miss 
Matilda  Boyle,  entered,  and  soliloquiz- 
ing on  the  happenings  of  the  day,  she 
seated  herself  on  a  rock  and  dreamed  of 
the  fair  women  who  have  made  history, 
and  of  the  women  who  have  figured 
prominently  in  mythology. 

The  visions  with  the  names  of  those 
who  impersonated  them  were  as  fol- 
lows: Mother  Goose,  Miss  Corinne  Del- 
esdernier; Little  Bo-Peep,  Miss  Flor- 
ence Smith:  Little  Boy  Blue,  Master 
Tommy  Stringer;  a  Brownie,  Master 
Charles  Nelson;  Red  Riding  Hood,  Miss 
Nellie  Kennedy;  Cinderella,  Willie  Eliz- 
abeth Robinson;  Fairy  Godmother.  Miss 
Maud  Bannon;  May  Queen,  Miss  Louisa 
Warrener;  Mother  of  the  May  Queen, 
Miss  Mary  Murtha;  Goddess  of  Night, 
Miss  Lizzie  Caulfield;  Ruth,  Miss  Edith 
Thomas:  Joan  of  Arc,  Miss  Etta  Wal- 
cott;  Cleopatra,  Miss  Eva  Wilson;  Por- 
tia, Miss  Virginia  Brecker;  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots.  Miss  Rose  West;  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Miss  Emma  Ousley;  Grace  Dar- 
ling, Miss  Sarah  Tomlinson:  Priscilla, 
Miss  Grace  Snow;  Evangeline.  Miss 
Caroline  Wilbur:  Maud  Muller,  Miss 
Margaret  Fogarty;  Highland  Mary,  Miss 
Kate  Dugan;  Patient  Griselda,  Miss 
Harriet  Nickles;  Pocahontas,  Miss  Lou- 
ise Higgins;  Lady  Clare,  Miss  May  Ris- 
ser; Morning.  Miss  Lily  Howard; 
Bertha  the  Spinner,  Miss  Edna  Reed; 
Tranquility,  Miss  Mary  Hoisington. 
The  piano  accompanists  were  Miss  M. 
L.  Riley,  Miss  Julia  Roeske,  Miss  Mary 
Hoisington  and  Miss  Edna  Joslyn.      ■ 

Particular  interest  was  taken  in  Edith 
Thomas,  Willie  Elizabeth  Robinson  and 
Tomrnv  Stringer,  the  children  who  are 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  they  were 
exceptionally  clever  in  their  respective 
parts. 

The  audience  was  then  requested  to 
visit  the  gymnasium,  where  a  fine  ex- 
hibition was  given  by  three  classes  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr  J.  H.  White. 
The  wind-up  of  the  exhibition  was  a 
very  creditable  cadet  drill  by  the  young 
men. 

At  3  the  patriotic  exercises  of  the  day 
were  held,  given  by  the  boys  of  the 
school.  The  program  opened  with  a 
processional  march  on  the  organ  by  Mr 
Charles  A.  Robair,  followed  by  the  singl- 
ing of  "America"  by  the  entire  school. 
Then  followed  the  salutatory  by  Mr 
Harry  E.  Mozealous,  entitled  "The 
Nineteenth  of  April." 

A  piano  solo  was  rendered  by  Mr 
Clarence  A.  Jackson,  and  "Paul  Re- 
vere's  ride  was  given  by  -Merle  E. 
Tracev,  followed  by  the  rendition  of 
waltzes  by  Masters  Leutz,  Kenyon,  Mil- 
ler, Sticher  and  Jackson.  Patriotic 
poems  were  read  by  an  entire  class,  fol- 
lowed by  a  glee,  "Our  Flag." 

"Men  Whom  We  Delight  to  Honor'  . 
was  given  by  Miss  J.  L.  Langworthy, 
and  a  patriotic  song  by  Mr  Harry  E. 
Mozealous.  There  were  several  histori- 
cal quotations,  a  children's  chorus  and 
orchestral  selections. 
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CLEVER  BLIND  CHILDREN. 

Exercises  at  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  Kindergarten. 


"A  Vision  of  Fair  Women"  was  pre- 
sented at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  yesterday  afternoon,  in  which  the 
girls,  aided  by  two  little  boys,  partici- 
pated. Characters  were  borrowed  from 
nursery  rhymes,  history,  fiction,  mythol- 
ogy, allegories  and  other  branches  of 
literature.  The  children  were  in  such 
control  of  themselves  that  the  fact  that 
they  were  blind  could  hardly  be  per- 
ceived  by  the  visitors. 

The  sketch  portrayed  "The  Dreamer." 
Matilda  Boyle  is  represented  as  seeing  in 
her  vision  various  women  who  have  been 
endeared  to  the  hearts  through  writings, 
from  the  favorites  of  the  lisping  babes 
to  the  abstract  figures  of  mature  intel- 
lectuality Thus  in  rapid  succession 
came  Mothe1-  Goose,  Bo  Peep,  Lit- 
tle Boy  Blue,  Brownie,  Red  Rid- 
ing Hood,  Cinderella,  May  Queen, 
Goddess  of  Night,  Ruth,  Joan  of  Arc, 
Cleopatra,  Portia,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Grace  Darling,  Priscilla, 
Evangeline,  Maud  Muller,  Highland  Mary, 
Patient  Crissela,  Pocahontas,  Lady  Clare, 
Morning,  Bertha  the  Spinner,  and  ending 
with  Tranquillity. 

One  of  the  features  of  this  production 
was  the  appearance  of  little  Tommy 
Stringer  and  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  both 
deprived  of  three  faculties,  sight,  speech 
and  hearing.  Tommy  was  Little  Boy 
Blue.  His  part  consisted  in  blowing  a 
trumpet  when  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  awakened  from  his  slumber.  He  ap- 
peared- to  take  great  pleasure  in  tooting 
the  horn  and  he  sounded  a  lusty  charge. 
Willie  Bobin  was  Cinderella,  and  her  face 
was  suffused  with  a  happy  smile  when 
the  Fairy  Godmother's  transformation 
was    made. 

Appropriate  selections  from  Tennyson 
and  other  authors  were  read  and  singing 
interspersed. 

The  afternoon  exercises  were  of  an  es- 
sentially patriotic  character,  given  by  the 
boys'  department.  Following  the  organ 
interlude  came  the  singing  of  "America," 
followed  by  the  salutatory,  "The  19th  of 
April,"  by  Harry  E.  Mozedalous;  "Paul 
Revere's  Ride,"  "Patriotic  Poems"  and 
"The  History  of  Our  Flag,"  introducing 
all  the  ensigns  connected  with  American 
j  history  from  St.  George's  to  the  present 
Stars  and  Stripes.  The  entertainment 
ended  with  the  singing  of  national  airs. 
The  proceeds  of  the  entertainment  are  to 
be  devoted  to  the  kindergarten  at  Ja- 
maica Plain.  Usually  these  exercises  are 
held  on  Washington's  Birthday,  but,  ow- 
ing to  the  illness  of  the  music  teacher, 
the  dat<>  was  deferred  until  yesterday. 
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The  late  Leverett  Saltonstall  was  for 
several  years  one  of  the  trnstees  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  trie  Blind,  located  at  South 
Boston,  and  his  colleaeues  on  that  board, 
with  Prof.  ADagnos  the  superintendent, 
were  present  at  his  funeral  in  Salem  on 
Thursday 
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KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Prominent  Women  Attend  the   Annual 
Reception  at  Jamaica. Plain. 

The  annual  reception  at  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  Jamaica  Plain,  yesterday  afternoon, 
was  thronged.  The  members  of  the  visiting  com- 
mittee, Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Miss  Caroline 
Derbv,  Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott,  Miss  Olga  E. 
Gardner,  Mrs.  John  Chlpman  Gray,  Mrs.  E. 
Preble  Motley,  Miss  Laura  Norcross,  Miss  Annie 
C.  Warren,  and  many  prominent  Boston  women 
were  in  attendance,  among  others,  Mrs.  John 
|  Shepard,  Mrs.  Sully  Joy  White,  Miss  Helen 
Winslow. 

During  the  afternoon  there  were  various  ex 
3  in  class  work,  and  at  3:30  the  formal  ex- 
ercises began  in  the  hall.  Dr.  Samuel  Little, 
the  president,  offered  a  few  words  of  welcome, 
in  which  he  said  that  the  object  of  this  recep- 
tion was  "constantly  to  increase  the  clientele, 
and  to  maintain  the  school  in  a  flourishing:  con- 
dition." 

The  first  part  of  the  programme  Included: 
Chorus.  "Froebel's  Birthday,"  sung  by  the 
girls;  song-,  "Two  Little  Birds  are  We,"  by 
the  boys,  with  whistling  solo  by  Guy  Jacobson; 
piano  trio  bv  Vlnnle  Forbush.  Margaret  Coberg 
and  Mary  Coggin;  recitation,  "Spring  Fashions," 
James    Cunningham. 

The  second  part  of  the  programme  began  with 
an  address  bv  Rev.  S.  M.  Crothjers,  who  pointed 
out  the  pathos  of  "preaching  (literally)  to  the 
spirits  in  prison."  and  commented  at  length  on 
the  difficulties  surrounding  he  work,  the  need  of 
great  patience,  and  finally  the  wonderful  results 
which  crown  this  labor  of  love  with  rich  reward. 

Following  the  adress  a  pretty  trio,  "Good 
Morning,  Sweet  April,"  was  sung  by  the 
girls;  Sophia  Muldoon  gave  a  violin  solo  with 
expression;  the  boys  gave  a  chorus.- "Union  and 
Liberty;"  and  Dr.  Little  made  a  closing  ad- 
dress, in  which  he  presented  very  forcibly  the 
needs  of  the  kindergarten,  and  appealed  lor 
greater   pecuniary   assistance. 

This  is  the  ">th  year  of  the  existence  of  the 
Jamaica  Plain  kindergarten,  the  offspring  of 
the  parent  institution  in  So.  Boston — the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind.  All  children 
under  the  age  of  '.<  years  are  sent  to  the  kinder- 
garten, and  the  pupils  now  number  65,  31  girls 
and  34  boys. 
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MONDAY,     APRIL    22,    1895. 


THE  MASQUE  OF  CULTURE. 

Those  of  your  readers  who  were  present  last 
year  at  the' performance  of  this  bright  little 
play,  given  at  Eliot  Hall.  Jamaica  Plain,  will 
be  glad  to  learn  that  is  to  be  repeated.  It  was 
written  by  Miss  Trumbull  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
for  the  Saturday  Morning  Club  of  that  city, 
and  the  ladies  of  the  Footlight  Club  assisted  by 
some  others  are  to  give  it  again  in  Eliot  Hall 
on  April  2C  and  27.  The  play  represents  a  con- 
vention to  report  the  progress  of  woman,  from 
past  civilizations  to  the  present  day,  and  dele- 
gates are  there  from  various  centuries.  Minerva 
sends  Confucius  and  Socrates  to  report  the 
proceedings  to  her,  and  they  take  part 
in  the  discussions  with  Hypatia,  Zenobia. 
Portia  and  many  other  ancient  ladies  of 
renown,  as  well  as  the  Chicago,  New  York  and 
Boston  women  of  the  latest  cult.  It  is  a  bril. 
liant  and  witty  comedy,  and  highly  diverting. 
Three  charities  are  to  be  benefited  by  these 
performances.  The  Free  Hospital  for  Women 
in  Brookline,  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in 
Jamaica  Plain,  and  the  Shawmut  Day  Nursery 
in  Boston.  The  tickets  are  one  dollar,  and  may 
be  obtained  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Cheney,  400  Marl- 
boro street ;  Mrs.  Ellis  L.  Motte,  the  Ludlow; 
Miss  Josephine  Allen,  132  Marlboro  street,  Bos- 
ton, and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Morse,  Burroughs 
street:  Miss  Frances  Goodwin,  Centre  street; 
Miss  Anne  Lee,  Storey  place,  Jamaica  Plain,  or 
at  the  door. 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  23,  t895. 


|  SIGHTLESS,  BUT  INTELLIGENT. 

"This  is  the  work  of  religion  made 
manifest  In  this  generation,"  said  Rev. 
Samuel  M.  Crothers,  In  his  remarks  at 
the  Easter  festival  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  at  Jamaica  Plain,  yes- 
terday afternoon.  "To  take  part  In  a 
work  like  this  Is  a  great  privilege.  Not 
merely  Is  it  so  in  thought,  but  in  be- 
ing   permitted    to    aid    substantially    a 
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Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz. 
Mrs.  William  Appleton. 
Miss  Caroline  Derby. 
Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott. 


Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott.  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley. 

Miss  Olga  E.  Gardner.  Miss  Laura  Norcross. 

Mrs.  John  Chipman  Gray  Miss  Edith  Rotch. 

Mrs   Thomas  Mack.  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 


cause  that  appeals  to  the  spiritual 
within  us.  All  the  love  and  sympathy 
we  see  here  today  are  offerings  at  the 
shrine  of  humanity.  The  work  is  a 
preaching  to  the  spirit.  The  problem 
is  not  to  shut  out  the  world,  but  to 
find  some  entrance  into  the  soul  of 
these  sightless  little  ones  and  to  bring 
to  them  all  that  is  beautiful  in  life,  to 
1  teach  them  to  know  friendships  and 
help  them  to  light  love  and  society. 
Around  the  souls  of  men  is  the  great 
world,  and  those  engaged  in  the  in- 
struction of  these  children  are  messen- 
gers of  love  to  the  souls  imprisoned. 
Such  a  scene  appeals  to  our  spiritual 
inwardness,  as  well  as  our  moral  and 
intellectual  sense. 

"On  the  one  hand  we  see  the  spirit 
that  developed  this  glorious  work,  and 
on  the  other,  the  skill,  the  insight,  all 
the  interests  that  caused  its  existence. 

"Again,  we  are  led  to  see  the  great 
gulf  that  separates  these  afflicted  ones 
from  those  more  fortunate.  This  in- 
stitution is  a  shining  example  of  love 
and  wisdom." 


Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presided,  and  in  his 
address  of  welcome  said  he  was  glad 
to  see  so  many  new  faces  in  the  audi- 
ence. It  was  an  omen  of  wider  inter- 
est in  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

In  his  annual  appeal  for  money,  Dr. 
Eliot  said  it  was  a  disagreeable  task 
to  beseech  people  to  contribute  to  a 
charity  that  should  of  itself  prompt 
every  one  to  open  his  heart.  He  always 
felt  out  of  place  in  making  such  an  ap- 
peal. Here  in  the  kindergarten,  he  said, 
is  not  only  a  training  of  the  children, 
but  a  cherishing  of  them,  which  is  an 
example  for  every  school  in  the  world. 
We  might  have  given  you  a  perfunctory 
exhibition  of  the  children's  work,  but 
it  would  have  been  negative,  not  posi- 
tive, so  we  preferred  you  to  see  them 
in  their  simplicity  and  hear  their  songs. 
The  vice  of  the  age,  carrying  every- 
thing out  in  a  shouting  manner,  has 
no  place  in  our  institution.  The  exer- 
cises are  characterized  by  simplicity, 
dignity  and  repose— and  long  may  It  be 
so.    There  is  no  seeking  applause. 

We  need  material  support,  such  as 
neither  teachers  nor  directors  can  give. 
We  want  money  for  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  school.  During  the  year 
we  have  had  In  gifts  $5000,  but  we 
don't  wish  to  rely  on  the  chance  gener- 
osity of  our  friends,  nor  yet  to  make 
appeals  for  aid  in  newspapers,  but  we 
want  a  generous  offering,  like  the 
spring  that  rises  in  the  mountain  and 
gathers  force  and  strength  on  Its  way 
to  the  ocean.  We  want  $5000  for  cur- 
rent expenses,  then  we  need  $16,000  to 
pay  off  our  debt  on  the  t  building,  and 
again  we  want  $60,000  to' complete  the 
endowment  fund  of  the  school;  in 
short,  we  need  more  than  $75,000  to 
complete  the  endowment  fund  and  free 
our  building  from  debt. 

The  teaching  of  the  blind  was  a  dis- 
covery, greater  even  than  that  of 
America,  and  the  discovery  of  Laura 
Brldgman's  soul  was  more  than  words 
can  estimate. 


Previous  to  the  addresses  the  chil- 
dren gave  their  exercises  with  precision 
and  earnestness,  and  the  display  of 
general  intelligence  outrivalled  that  of 
many  a  group  of  far-sighted  children. 
Sixty  little  tots  sat  on  the  platform  in 
the  gymnasium  and  told  charming  little 
stories  in  song.  The  girls  sang  "Froe- 
bel's Birthday  Praises,"  and  the  boys, 
"Two  Little  Birds  are  We."  Three  lit- 
tle girls  gave  a  piano  trio,  and  another 
group  of  girls  sang  "Good  Morning, 
Sweet  April."  A  child,  Sophia  Muldoon, 
played  a  violin  solo,  and  the  boys  sang 
the  chorus,  "Union  and  Liberty."  The 
last  number  was  given  with  a  gusto 
and  a  flourish  of  flags  In  the  air  as 
the  boys  shouted,  "Up  with  the  Ban- 
ner Bright." 

"Froebel's  March,"  by  the  orchestra 
of  boys,  with  their  drums,  rattles,  wind 
Instruments— tin  whistles,  horns,  paper 
bags,  occarinas,  triangles  and  clappers 
—was  a  bright,  bit  of  harmony,  with 
Master  Wesley  Lord  as  drummer,  Ed- 
die Bradley  as  zither  player,  Guy  Ja- 
cobson as  whistler  and  Miss  C.  C. 
Roeske  as  accompanist. 


Previous  to  the  exercises  the  guests 
were  received  in  the  parlor  by  the  ladles 
of  the  visiting  committee,  among  whom 
were  Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Miss  Car- 
oline Derby,  Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott, 
Miss  Olga,  E.  Gardner  and  Mrs.  E. 
Preble  Motley. 

Of  the  officers  of  the  corporation 
present  there  were  Dr.  Eliot,  its  pres- 
ident; Edward  Jackson,  its  treasurer; 
and  Messrs.  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Jos- 
eph B.  Glover  and  Henry  M.  Howe  of 
the  board  of  trustees.  In  the  audience 
were  noticed: 

Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Miss  S.  Littell,  Rer. 
Mr.  Fuller  of  Maiden,  Mrs.  William  B.  Pot- 
ter, the  Misses.  Poulsson.  Mr.  and  Miss  Ferris, 
Miss  Caroline  Glover,  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards, 
Mrs.  Florence  Howe-Hall,  Mr.  Henry  Wood. 
Miss  Kate  RogeTS,  Miss  Clarke.  Mrs.  Pratt, 
Worcester;  Mrs.  S.  M1.  Gray.  Mis3  Harriet  B. 
Taber,  Cambridge;  Mrs.  James  Eaton,  Rox- 
bnry;  Mrs.  Isaac  Hayden,  Mrs.  George  Mans- 
field. Miss  M.  G.  Hayes.  Mrs.  Morse,  Jamaica 
Plain  and  Miss  Annie  Manning. 


Everyone  inquired  for  Helen  Kellar, 
and  found  she  was  in  New  York. 

Dr.  Anagnos  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  the  founder  of 
the  kindergarten,  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  children,  and  it  was  an  inspiration 
to  see  how  the  little  ones  fondled  him, 
with  all  their  childish  affection  and 
confidence. 

The  guests  were  invited  to  inspect 
the  class  rooms  prior  to  their  departure 
for  home. 
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TUESDAY,  APRIL  23,  1895. 


HOW  CHILDREN  ARE  TAUGHT. 

Many  Visitors  See  the  Work  at  the  Re- 
ception in  the  Kindergarten  Building, 
Jamaica  Plain. 
In   response,  to   invitations   issued  by 
the    ladies'    visiting    committee,    many 
well-known  people  in  and  about  Boston 
attended    the    annual    reception    in    the 
kindergarten  buildings,  Jamaica  Plain, 
yesterday  afternoon. 

Mr  Anagnos  greeted  the  guests  as  they 
arrived,    while    the    visiting   committee, 
Mrs    William    Appleton,    Miss    Caroline 
Derby,    Miss    Clara    T.    Endicott,    Miss 
Olga  E.  Gardner  and  Mrs  E.  Preble  Mot- 
lev  received  in  the  main  reception  room. 
Natural  methods,  as   they  are  called, 
are  used  in   most  of   the  daily  work  in 
the  school.    For  instance,  a  class  exam- 
ines the  various  cereals.    Characteristic 
differences  are  pointed  out  and  the  man- 
ner of  growth  is  explained.    On  one  oc- 
casion, when  the  lesson  was  upon  wheat, 
the  entire  class  went  to  the  kitchen  and, 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  bread 
was   made   by   eight  little   boys,   all    of 
whom  were  under  10  years  of  age.     I  he 
result  was  that  the  children  gained  an 
idea  of  breadmaking  and  several  loaves 
of  good  bread  were  gained  for  the  table. 
Little    Tommy    Stringer,    deaf,    dumb 
and  blind,  attended  by  his  teacher,  was 
surrounded  yesterday  by  an   interested 
and  admiring  crowd     A  little ^more  than 
three  years  ago,  when   he  came  to  tne 
kindergarten    from    Pittsburg     with    a 
scanty    supply    of    clothing     he    was    a 
mere  mass  of  vital  clay,  feeble   helpless, 
apparently    without    much    intelUgence. 
and  devoid,    it  seemed,   of  the  ordinary 
impulses  of  young  children.    In  a  pretty 
sailor  suit  he  was  yesterday  a  very  at 
tractive,  manly  boy,  bubbling  over  with 
high    spirits,    which    his    teacher    found 
difficult  at  times  to  suppress.    He  is  now 
able  to  carry   on   a  conversation  in   tne 
fln«r  language  and  has  a  large  vocab- 
Slarv.    He  is  also  able  to  speak  and  can 
articulate  a  number  of  words, 
vr^^e  fsri1ddSv^y^smnacS, 
TK&Sftn    the   hall   began   at    3$, 

the   gymnasium   hall,    which    was   soon  | 

CThedegirls  were  grouped  at  .the  left  of  j 
the  staWe  the  bovs  on  the  right,  about 
60  in  number.  Dr  Samuel  Eliot,  the  < 
president  welcomed  the  large  gather- 
?ng  most  cordially  and  said  he  was 
very  glad  to  see  so  many  new  faces 
and  the  increasing  number  of  friends 
for  the  kindergarten. 

song  "Two  Little  Birds  Are  We,  oy 
a  "roup  of  boys.  Then  came  a  piano 
trio  plaved  by  Vir.nie  Forbush,  Mar- 
«?et  Coberg  and  Mary  Coggin  which 
1^  execute!  in  a  most  creditable  man- 
ner and  elicited  much  applause.  Little 
James  Cunningham  made  a  veiy  bright 
recitation  in  which  he  quoted  all  the 
"spring  fashions."  «._ 

Rev  Samuel  M.  Crowthers  of  Cam- 
bridg*  made  an  address.  Then  a  trio 
of  little  girls  sang  "Good  Morning, 
S«,-Pet  Aoril  "  and  a  violin  solo  by  a 
?mty  little  girl  with  flaxen  hair,  Sophia 
Muldoon.  was  rendered. 

An  interesting  feature  was  a  chorus 
v,v  the  boys,  entitled  "Union  and  Lib- 
erty."  While  they  sang  the  patriotic 
air  they  held  in  their  hands  small 
national  flags,  which  delighted  ^mrn* 
ctrin^er  beyond  words.  When  the  U<-Ug 
flag  wis  handed  him  he  felt  it  all  over 
and  kissed  it,  and  at  a.  certain  point 
_,i,.„  thpv  ^aner  Up  with  trie  nag  so 
bright,"  Ihlmtle  flags  were,  proudly 
waved  and .  the  little  companion  next 
Tommy  nicely1  gave  him  the  cue  when 
to    raise    the    flag    and    also    when    to 

d  The^'finale  was  two  selections  played 
bv  the  boys'  orchestra  and  composed 
by  their  teacher,  Miss  Roeske.  It 
brought  into  play  zithers,  triangles, 
drums  clappers,  wind  instruments  and 
a  number  of  other  instruments  suitable 
to  the  age  of  the  musicians. 

Dr  Eliot  referred  briefly  to  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  institution  and 
made  an  earnest  appeal  in  its  behalf. 

Dr  E  Hot's  appeal  had  an  immediate 
effect  and  a  number  went  directly  to 
the  desk  of  Miss  Olga  E.  Gardner,  treas- 
urer in  order  to  give  in  then;  names  as 
members  of  the  auxiliary  society  and  to 
pay  their  annual  subscriptions. 
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WHERE  THE   BLIND    LEARN    TO    "SEE." 

Stronger  testimony  than  word,  or  song, 
or  exhibition,  was  the  pretty  pantomime  in 
which  little  Tommy  Strineer  was  the  cen- 
tral figure,  at  the  annual  reception  and 
public  exercises  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain  yesterday  afternoon. 

What  could  better  prove  the  value  of 
such  an  institution,  or  more  fully  reward 
those  who  help  to  support  it,  than  this 
little  lad,  in  whom  three  of  Nature's  gates 
are  entirely  closed  to  the  world,  whose 
sunny  countenance  beamed  with  happiness? 
Though  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  he  laughed 
and  frolicked,  in  a  quiet  way,  with  his 
beloved  Mr.  Anagnos,  or  "talked"  with 
his'  teacher,  Miss  Helen  Conley,  with 
whom  he  has  been  studying  for  more 
than  a  year,  while  his  companions  in  other 
ways  demonstrated  to  the  large  number  of 
the  institution's  friends  who  were  assem- 
bled the  remarkable  results  of  the  per- 
sistent and  patient  teaching  by  means  of 
which  these  sightless  little  ones  are  able 
to  enjoy  the  dark  world  in  which  they 
must  live. 

No  word  can  express  the  sermon  they 
preached  as  they  sang  their  sweet  songs  in 
chorus,  or  individually  exhibited  the  results 
of  their  work,  or  even  as  they  sat  in  silent 
darkness  while  others  spoke  for  them  the 
petition   their  presence  pathetically  plead. 

After  welcoming  the  friends  of  the  kin- 
dergarten, Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  President  of 
the  corporation,  announced  the  children's 
exercises,  which  included  the  singing  of 
Froebel's  Birthday  Song  by  the  girls,  a 
song  by  the  boys,  a  piano  trio 
by  Vinnie  Forbush,  Margaret  Co- 
burg  and  Mary  Coggin,  a  recitation, 
"Spring  Fashions,"  by  James  Cunningham,  I 
a  trio  by  three  of  the  girls,  a  violin  solo  by  | 
Sophia     Muldoon,     a     chorus,     "Union     and 

Liberty,"  by  the  boys,  and,  last  of  all,  a 
number  which  is  always  encored,  Froebel's 
March,    by    the    orchestra. 

"It  is  difficult  for  one  to  say  what  feel- 
ing is  uppermost  in  our  thoughts,  after  all 
we  have  seen  and  heard  of  the  results  of 
the  work  done  by  this  institution,"  said 
the  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Crothers,  in  his  able 
plea  for  the  maintenance  of  the  kinder- 
garten. "One  hesitates  to  say  whether  it  Is 
the  intellectual,  spiritual  or  moral  influ- 
ence that  is  strongest  for  good  in  such  a 
place  as  this.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
as  one  regards  these  achievements  there 
comes  a  great  admiration  for  the  skill, 
insight  and  power  behind  all  these  results. 

"It  was  a  great  advance  in  civilization 
when  the  weaknesses  of  men  ceased  to  be 
the  cause  of  mockery  from  those  more  for- 
tunate; when  pity  took  the  place  of  scorn. 
It  marked  a  rise  from  barbarism.  But 
more  wonderful  than  all  is  the  great 
achievement,  which  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated, accomplished  through  the  invention 
and  skill  that  has  made  it  possible  to  al- 
leviate the  misfortunes  of  those  whom  the 
world  so  long  regarded  with  willingness 
but  inability   to  help." 

Mr.  Crothers  also  spoke  of  the  success- 
ful accomplishment,  in  this  work,  of  the 
one    great    test.    It    is    the    ability    to    soar 

even  unto  the  uttermost,  for,  on  the  plat- 
form, were  those  who  from  what  would 
seem  to  have  the  uttermost  of  human  mis- 
fortune, have  been  saved  to  happiness,  Joy 
Rnd  Intelligence 

The  teaching  of  these  little  ones  is  liter- 
ally a  preaching  to  the  spirit  which  has 
been  prisoned.  When  one  sees  how  much 
has  been  done,  and  realizes  how  much 
more,  with  adequate  means,  may  be  ac- 
complished, and  sees  the  loving  service 
freely  offered  to  humanity,  a  stronger  ap- 
peal is  hardly  needed.  The  work  itself  is 
a  supreme  appeal. 

In  closing  the  afternoon's  exercises  Dr. 
Eliot,  with  his  usual  fascination  of  manner 
and  individuality,  spoke  of  the  great  need 
of  money  with  which  to  carry  on  the  work 
so    successfully    progressing. 

Speaking  of  the  patient  and  faithful  work 
of  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  Director,  and  his 
assistants,  Dr.  Eliot  said  that  not  only 
was  there  a  training  of  the  children  in  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  but  also  a 
cherishing  of  them  which  may  well  be  an 
example  to   every  school  in  the  world. 

The  delight  which  all  take  in  the  kinder- 
garten, said  Dr.  Eliot,  is  due  to  the  sim- 
plicity, dignity  and  reserve  which  have 
characterized  the  institution  from  the  very 
beginning  of  its  work.  The  retiring  and 
perfect  spirit  of  its  work  seeks  no  ap- 
plause of  men,  but  merely  their  sym- 
pathy and  material  co-operation.  Although 
the  greatest  sympathy  is  needed,  there  is 
also  a  great  need  for  that  which  the  in- 
structors and  Trustees  cannot  give,  the 
financial  support  which  will  not  only  pay 
the  running  expenses,  but  free  the  institu- 
tion from  its  debt  of  $16,000,  and  establish 
it  with  a  supporting  endowment  fund. 
Such  an  institution  should  not  be  obliged 
to  rely  upon  chance,  nor  yet  upon  occa- 
sional appeals  through  the  newspapers. 
Fully  $60,000  is  now  needed  to  place  the  in- 
stitution where  every  Trustee  fully  ex- 
pected the  sympathizing  public  would  have 
A«tnhli<shf>rl    it  a   number  of  years  ago. 


Throughout  the .  exercises,  like  a  bright 
ray  of  sunshine,  little  Willie  Robbin  sat 
with  her  teacher,  listening  it  seemed  to 
the  proceedings,  yet  to  her  as  to  little 
Tommy  Stringer,  all  sight  and  hearing  are 
denied.  Her  articulations,  however,  are  re- 
markably clear  when  she  speaks,  and 
Tommy  Stringer,  too.  is  already  learning 
through  the  patient  efforts  of  Miss  Conley, 
the  accurate  enunciation  of  numerous  sen- 
tences. 

Willie  is  being  brought  up  in  a  sensible, 
natural  manner.  There  is  nothing  artificial 
or  unduly  exciting  in  the  influences  which 
surround  her.  Her  development  may  be 
likened  to  that  of  a  lily  of  the -field,  rather 
than  to  that  of  a  tropical  hot-house  plant. 
She  lives  no  more  under  a  strain  or  pres- 
sure of  any  kind  than  does  a  young,  healthy 
tree  which  grows  freely  in  the  open  air 
under  the  care  of  a  skillful  gardener.  She 
is  unquestionably  a  child  of  decided 
originality,  and  none  of  the  usual  methods 
of  appealing  to  the  memory  or  of  pouring 
into  the  brain  streams  of  knowledge  of  all 
sorts  and  descriptions  has  been  allowed 
to  nip  in  the  bud  or  drown  this  precious 
gift:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  sought 
not  only  to  shield  from  injury  this  rare 
quality  of  the  little  girl's  mind,  but  also 
to  foster  and  unfold  it  in  strict  accordance 
with  Froebel's  methods.  The  results  in  this 
direction  are  truly   marvelous. 

Although  hopelessly  shrouded  in  the  black 
shadow  of  a  double  affliction,  Willie  is 
light-hearted  and  mirthful,  scattering  sun- 
shine around  her.  She  is  as  happy  as  a  bird 
and  as  frolicsome  as  a  lamb.  Her  spirit  is 
joyous  and  serene,  and  her  soul  is  filled  with 
visions  of  morning  and  the  song  of  the 
lark.  She  never  despairs,  nor  is  she  dis- 
turbed by  gloomy  thoughts  and  morbid  feel- 
ings. Cheerfulness  is  a  dominant  feature 
of  her  nature  and  it  serves  as  a  master-key 
with  which  she  unlocks  the  doors  to  a  life 
of  gladness,  peace  and  contentment. 

The  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
little  Tommy  Stringer  since  his  admission 
to  the  kindergarten  is  indeed  phenomenal. 
Three  years  ago  he  was  sent  to  the  kinder- 
garten from  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  with  a  scanty 
supply  of  clothing;  he  was  a  mere  mass  of 
vital  clay— feeble,  helpless,  inert,  apparently 
without  much  intelligence,  and  devoid,  as 
it  would  seem,  of  most  of  the  ordinary  im- 
pulses of  young  createres.  Through  the 
parental  care  and  special  training  which  he 
has  received  under  the  roof  of  the  infant 
Institution,  he  has  been  transformed  into 
a  fine  boy,  instinct  with  life  and  spirit 
active  and  sprightly,  abounding  in  good 
nature. 

Among  the  guests  who  sat  on  the  platform 
with  Dr   Eliot  yesterday  were:    Mr.  William 
Endicott,    Jr.,    and    Mr.    Joseph    B.    Glover 
The    ushers    were:    Miss    Elizabeth    White 
Mrs.  Augustus  Hadley,   Miss  Harriet  Taber 
and   Miss  Gill. 
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KINDERGARTEN  VISITORS. 


Annual    Spring    Reception    at    Jamaica 
?lain. 

The  annual  spring  reception  of  the  ladies 
visiting  committee  at  the  kindergarten 
buildings,  Jamaica  Plain,  was  an  inter- 
esting occasion  yesterday.  Ladies  throng- 
ed into  the  building  in  such  numbers,  and 
were  so  eager  to  see  the  clever  children 

that  it  was  difficult  for  one  to  pass 
through  the  crush,  or  to  get  a  peep  at  the 
juvenile  objects  of  interest.  Everyone 
wanted  to  see  litle  Tommy  Sturgis,  the 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  child.  He  is  eight 
years  old.  and  large  for  his  years.  Other 
boys  were  seated  at  low  tables,  two  were 
setting  type  in  small  frames,  while  still 
others  were  delighting  the  observers  by 
reading.  Willie  Elizabeth  Bobbins,  was 
pressed  close  by  visitors.  She,  like  Tommy 
Sturgis,  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  Willie 
is  a  "winsome,  wee  thing,"  and  was  read- 
ing about  Froebel  on  raised  characters.  A 
group  of  interesting  little  boys  was  eager- 
ly at  work,  paper  weaving;  and  sewing 
on  perforated  cards.  The  gymnasium 
drew  a  stream  of  guests  to  witness  several 
boys  knitting— an  exercise  in  which  they 
appeared  to  take  great  delight.  Miss  Car- 
oline Derby,  Miss  Olga  E.  Gardner,  Miss 
Clara  T.  Endicott.  of  the  visiting  com- 
mittee, received  in  the  main  reception 
room,  assisted  by  the  following  ushers: 
Mrs.  Augusta  Hadley,  Miss  Elizabeth 
White,  Miss  Harriet  Taber  and   Miss  Gill. 

The  company  assembled  in'  the  hall  at 
3:30,  where  an  interesting  programme  was 
given.  On  the  platform  were:  Mr.  Henry 
M.  Howe,  Superindendent  Anagnos,  Jlr. 
William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Glov- 
er, Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D.,  and  his  little 
grandson,  Master  Samuel  Eliot  Morrison. 

Dr.  Eliot  presided  and  made  the  address 
of  welcome. 
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KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


It  Holds  Its  Annual  Springs  Reception— 
An  Address  by  Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers— 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  Says  That  $80,000 
Are  Needed  to  Place  the  Institution  on 
an  Independent  Basis. 


It  was  a  red-letter  day  again  yesterday  for 
the  little  folks  of  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  on  the  corner  of  Day  and 
Perkins  streets,  Jamaica  Plain,  for  it  is 
hard  to  find  anybody  attending  the  an- 
nual spring  reception  who  enjoys  it  more 
than  the  children  themselves.  The  large 
compahy  that  gathered  yesterday  examined 
the  two  wings  of  the  kindergarten  and  in- 
spected the  work  of  the  little  hlind  chil- 
dren from  3  till  3.30  o'clock,  and  then  re- 
paired to  the  gymnasium,  where  the  children 
were  gathered  on  the  platform.  Besides 
the  children  were  Mr.  Anagnos  and  the 
teachers,  Willie  Rohih,  who  is  now  attend- 
ing the  South  Boston  school,  little  Tommy 
Stringer,  whose  hright,  unclouded  face  attract- 
ed the  notice  of  all,  whether  or  not  they  knew 
him  to  be  both  blind  and  deaf;  Rev.  Samuel 
Eliot,  Joseph  P.  Glover,  Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers, 
William  Appleton  and  Mrs.  Appleton,  Mrs. 
Caroline  Derby,  Miss  Olga  Gardner,  and  others 
of  the  directors  and  visiting  committee. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presided  over  the  exercises 
in  the  gymnasium  as  usual,  and  spoke  a  few 
pleasant  words  of  welcome  before  the  girls 
sang  "Froebel's  Birthday"  and  the  boys  "Two 
little  birds  are  we."  Guy  Jacobsen  whistled  a 
beautiful  accompaniment  to  the  last  song, 
which  was  heartily  applauded.  Following  the 
singing  came  a  piano  trio  by  Vinnie  Forbush, 
Margaret  Coberg  and  Mary  Coggin,  and  a  reci- 
tation, "Spring  Fashions,"  by  little  James 
Cunningham.  The  address  of  the  afternoon 
was  made  by  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Crothers.  He 
felt,  as  most  speakers  in  his  place  have  f  Bit  be- 
fore him,  that  the  good  of  these  receptions  is 
not  all  on  one  side:  that  those  >ho  visit  the 
kindergarten  and  see  and  hear  the  sightless 
little  ones  gain  something  impossible  to  get  in 
any  other  way,  and  something  more  than  can 
be  given  in  return.  He  continued- 
It  is  the*  spiritual,  the  moral  and  the  intel- 
lectual side  of  such  a  work  that  appeals  to  one ; 
because  it  is  the  spirit  of  humanity  in  the 
world  at  large,  and  the  devotion  of  those  close 
at  hand  that  is  behind  it.  And  it  is  impossible 
to  over-appreciate  the  insight,  skill  and  power 
of  those  who  give  their  lives  and  their  money 
to  it.  The  time  when  pity  marked  the  change 
from  scorn  was  one  of  the  first  signs  of  emanci- 
pation from  barbarism.  As  the  union  of  love 
and  wisdom,  this  institution' is  an  example. 
The  test  of  the  Gospel,  the  ability  to  save  to 
the  uttermost,  haB  been  applied  and  successful- 
ly carried  out  in  this  work  of  opening  the  eyes 
and  minds  of  the  blind. 

He  referred  to  John  Bunyan's  book,  "The 
Holy  War,"  and  the  war  of  the  forces  about 
Man-Soul,  and  said,  "This  kindergarten  brings 
ns  an  example  of  a  still  holier  war  with  the 
Man-Soul  through  the  five  gates.  Here  one 
of  these  gates  is  found  closed  to  the  light  of 
knowledge;  and  this  work  solves  tho  problem, 
not  to  shut  the  world  ou*;,  hut  to  find  entrance 
to  the  soul.  One  gate  so  long  has  been  closed 
that  an  entrance  must  be  forced  through  some 
other.  Here  are  human  soul3  imprisoned  ;  and 
here  are  other  souls  bringing  to  them  knowl- 
edge and  love— a  divine  mission.  Such  a  work 
needs  no  appeal.  It  is  a  privilege  to  help  open 
the  doors  to  those  who  have  been  in  prison;  a 

{irivilege  to  bo  God's   messenger,    even   in  the 
mmblest  way,  to  one  of  these  darkened  souls." 

After  Mr.  Crother's  address,  the  trio,  "Good 
morning,  sweet  April,"  war  »mg  by  Sophia 
Muldoon,  who  is  one  of  the  best  musicians  in 
the  kindergarten,  and  two  others.  Sophia  fol- 
lowed with  a  violin  solo,  showing  a  decided 
advance  in  her  musical  studies  to  the  many 
who  have  watched  her  progress  from  year  to 
year.  The  boys  then  sang  Miss  Roeske's  "Union 
and  Liberty,"  each  waving  a  tiny  flag,  Tommy 
Stringer  and  all ;  and  then  the  orchestra  played 
"Froebel's  March."  This  orchestra  is  quite  an 
institution,  and  its  performances  always  "bring 
down  the  house."  Dr.  Eliot  closed  the  exer- 
cises with  an  appeal  for  the  kindergarten.  He 
said— 

When  I  do  this  it  is  always  with  a  misgiving 
feeling  that  the  sight  of  these  children  ami 
what  they  can  do,  ought  to  be  sufficient  appeal 
to  anyone  who  se^s  them. 

He  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  work  of  Mr 
Anagnos  and  his  efficient  and  sympathetic 
corps  of  workers.  Then  he  said— This  work  has 
always  been  carried  forward  very  quietlv  and 
carefully.  The  vice  of  the  age,  of  doing  every- 
thing with  a  noise  and  &  great  display, 
has   never   prevailed    here.     The    work    has 


been  carried  on  with  dignity  and  re- 
serve and  quietness.  But  it  needs,  now, 
not  only  sympathy  and  appreciation  but  sijb- 
stantiaiai'd.  There  are  certain  facts,  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  said  and  done,  that  must 
bo  presented.  Tho  recent  gift  of  more  than 
$5000  will  meet  the  year's  current  expenses; 
butanotber  is  wanted,  and  that  is  not  the  way 
this  work  should  be  carried  on.  Help  and 
money  should  come  like  the  water  from  a 
spring  on  the  hill,  fully  and  freely.  A  school 
like  this,  unique  ana  with  so  wonderful  a 
record,  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  on  from 
vear  to  vearwith  a  burden  of  debt;  616,000  are 
wanted'iinuiediately  to  pay  off  this  debt;  be- 
tween $50,000  and  $00,000  are  needed  to  endow 
the  kindergarten,  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
need  of  begging  from  year  to  year  for  money  to 
carry  forward  its  work  :  so  that  in  all  a  sum  of 
$80,000  is  yet  needed  to  place  the  institution 
on  a  secure  and  independent  basis. 

This  money  is  sure  to  come.  It  has  got  to 
come.  Wo  shall  continue  to  ask  tho  generous 
hearts  of  Boston  for  it  until  wo  get  it;  and  we 
shall  not  let  tho  people  alone  until  we  have 
got  it.  This  teaching  of  the  blind  was  a  greater 
discovery  than  the  power  of  steam  or  the  use  of 
electricity.  It  is  the  discovery  of  the  agd  and 
the  event  of  the  age.  It  should  be  a  privilege 
to  helo  this  work  alon^r;  to  give  it  money,  to 
give  it  sympathy,  to  give  it  prayer. 

As  is  customary,  the  ladies  of  the  auxiliary 
pommittee  asked  that  all  present  who  desired 
to  join  that  society  should  leave  their  names, 
and  some  twenty  or  thirty  ladies  did  so  after 
the  exercises  were  over.  This  auxiliary  is 
made  up  of  several  hundred  ladies  who  pay 
annually  one  dollar  apiece  toward  the  support 
of  the  kindergarten.  Any  woman  can  join  it. 
There  are  no  meetings  to  attend,  and  no  duties 
involved  beyond  the  payment  of  the  annual 
assessment.  Consequently  many  women  who 
are  unable  to  give  large  sums  are  glad  to  con- 
tribute their  mite  in  this  way.  The  committee 
will  receive  names  at  any  time  for  this  pur- 
pose. ____«_«»—- — — — 
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little  group  of  children  who  serve  as  text.  The 
heart  that  can  keep  from  softening  under  such 
preaching  is  adamatine  indeed,  and  the  soul 
that  does  not  repond  with  a  deep  "I  would  if  I 
could  help  every  darkened  child-life  in  the 
country"  may  well  he  given  up  as  lost  in  self- 
ishness. There  la  a  man  in  this  world  who  re- 
fuses to  let  his  children  visit  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  because  he  does  not  want 
them  to  come  in  contact  with  suffering,  nor  to 
have  their  hearts  broadened  by  sympathy  with 
it.  Alas,  what  a  wrong  he  does  those  children! 
For  sympathy  is  the  heritage  of  all  deep  souls; 
and  to  help  relieve  suffering  and  help  the 
world  grow  better  is  a  right  which  every  soul 
should  claim.  The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
is  an  institution  of  which  Boston  should  be 
so  proud  that  she  would  not  let  it  go  begging 
for  help.  It  needs  to  he  endowed  to  put  it  on 
its  feet  and  where  it  can  safely  carry  itself 
from  year  to  year.  He  who  giveth  to  the  blind 
giveth  to  the  Lord  in  a  double  sense,  and  Bos 
ton  cannot  afford  to  let  this,  her  greatest  honor 
and  most  notable  institution,  go  unaided.  One 
hour  spent  in  the  company  of  those  children 
proves  it. 
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"I  Fbkl  as  though  I  ought  to  go  without 
everything  in  the  way  of  dress  that  I  do  not 
absolutely  need,"  said  one  handsomely  gowned 
woman  out  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
yesterday,  "and  give  all  the  extra  money  I 
waste  on  clothes  to  help  these  wonderful  blind 
children  along."  And  truly,  chat  is  a  feel- 
ing that  attends  more  than  one  of  her 
sex  whenever  brought  face  to  face  with 
those  "happy  unhappy  ones."  Never  was 
such  a  sermon  preached  from  any  pulpit  as  was 
preached  from  the  platform  out  there  yester- 
day, to  those  who  had  hearts  and  eyes;  and 
most  of  them  did.  The  great  sufferings  of 
humanity,  the  divine  patience  of  the  afflicted, 
the  terrible  need  of  prompt,  whole-hearted  as- 
sistance, the  duty  of  self-denial,  the  great 
Christ-love  for  humanity  itself— all  these  and 
more  preach    themselves    silently  from  the 
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A  scene  enacted  at  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind  on  Monday  was  amusing  and 
pathetic.  Tommy  Stringer  stood  in  line 
with  the  boys,  nearly  all  of  whom  possess 
all  the  senses  save  sight.  Tommy,  who  is 
both  deaf  and  dumb  as  well  as  blind,  took 
silent  part  in  the  patriotic  song,  when 
each  child  holds  up  a  flag  at  a  certain 
time  and  lowers  it.  Tommy's  prompter 
was  a  tiny  little  fellow  and  now 
and  then  he  forgot  to  guide  Tommy's 
hand.  The  effect  on  the  audience  was  in- 
stantaneous, and,  strange  to  say,  Tommy 
seemed  to  appreciate  the  fact  of  being 
out  of  tune  with  his  gesture,  as  his  happy 
face  was  wreathed  with  smiles. 

A  cute  little  miss  with  a  sad  face,  be- 
ing evidently  full  of  music,  held  up  her 
dainty  white  skirts  with  two  hands  and 
began  to  keep  time  with  the  music  as 
if  dancing.  It  was  a  touching  sight,  and 
one  that  clings  to  me  somehow. 
*    *    * 
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Annual  Eeception  Held  Yesterday  at  the 
Jamaica  Plain  School. 


The  late  Ward  McAllister  once  said  that 
the  typical  citizen  of  Boston  spends  most 
of  his  time  in  planning  to  save  money  to 
contribute  to  or  endow  some  noble  insti- 
tution. Ward  meant  this  as  a  sarcasm, 
yet  every  man  and  woman  who  went  out 
to  Jamaica  Plain  yesterday  and  spent  an 


Miss  Annie  C.  Warren.  Four  of  these  la- 
dies are  abroad,  but  the  others  are  nearly 
all  present  to  greet  the  visitors  who  cams 
early  in  order. to  see  the  children  at  their 
work  in  the  different  departments. 

Little  Tommy  Stringer  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  writing  his  autograph  for  all 
who  desired  it.  This  is  his  fourth  year  at 
the  kindergarten,  and  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  he  is  not  only,  blind  but  deaf 
and  dumb,  his  advance  has  been  mirac- 
ulous. 

Ho  is  now  able  to  carry  on  a  conversa- 
tion in  the  finger  language,  and  has  a 
large  vocabulary.  He  has  not  yet  ad- 
vanced  to   the   stage   in  articulation   that 
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AUTOGRAPH  OF  T  OMMY    STRINGER, 
Written  for  the  Post. 


hour  with  the  blind  and  dumb  little  ones 
must  have  felt  like  sharing  in  that  dis- 
tinction. 

It  was  the  annual  reception  of  the  visit- 
ing committee,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Louis 
Agassiz,  Mrs.  William  Appleton.  Miss 
Caroline  Derby,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott, 
Miss  Clara  T  Endlcott,  Miss  Olga  E. 
Gardnei,  Mrs.  John  C.  Gray,  Mrs.  E. 
Preble  Motley,  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Mack, 
Miss  Laura  Norcross,   Miss  Edith   Rotch, 


(  Willie  Robin  has,  yet  he  is  able  to  utter 
many    words. 

The  visitors  were  deeply  interested  in 
the  sewing  and  knitting  by  the  Lloyd 
system. 

The  afternoon  programme  in  Music  Hall 
was  very  interesting. 

D?.  Samuel  Eliot  made  an  address  and 
a  strong  plea  for  help  for  the  institution. 

Tho  programme  was  printed  in  raised 
typ«.'. 
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The  Masque   of  Culture 


Will  be  repeated  in  ELIOT  HALL,  Jamaica  Plain,  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
evenings,  April  26  and  27  y 

The  Play  is  under  the  auspices  of  THE  LADIES  of  the  FOO  TLIGHT  CL  UB  and  the  cast  verv  much 

wnZZ       I  T,/*T  ^  SPrinS-^-The  proceeds  will  ie given  to:  FREE  HOSPITAL  FOR 
WOMEN  in  Brooklme,  the  KINDERGARTFN  FOP  ttjt?   %t  tatt^    •      <v      "^ritsi^ruK 

SHAWAfUT  DAY  NURSERY  in  Boston  ^  **   *""8**  PW*  and  the 


Tickets    $t; 


MAY  BE  OBTAINED  OF      <f       «f       4. 

BOSTON 


4- 


Mrs.  Arthur  Cheney,  400  Marlboro  St. 
Mrs.  Ellis  L.  Motte,  The  Ludlow. 
Miss  Josephine  Allen,  132  Marlboro  St. 


JAMAICA    PLAIN 
Mrs.  Robert  M.  Morse,  Burroughs  St. 
Miss  Frances  Goodwin,  Centre  St. 
Miss  Anne  Lee,  Storey  Place. 


SATURDAY,    APRIL    27,    1895. 


KINDERGARTEN    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received 
from  date  of  Oct.  1, 1894,  to  April  20, 1896: 

ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

A  few  friends  In  Salem  "In  recognition  of 

what  has  been  none  for  Henry  Rand" $150.00 

A  Bostonian 200.00 

A  friend 16.00 

A  friend  to  the  little  blind  children 400.00 

C.  w.  Amory 100.00 

Mrs.  Anna  K.  Brett,  Avon 6.00 

Mrs.  James  Freeman  Clarke 6.00 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Cheney 6.00 

Mrs.  J.T.  Coolldge 10.00 

Thomas  dishing 5.00 

L.  W.  D.  and  M.  M.  D 60.00 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Drew 10.00 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot 100.00 

Miss  C.  L.  Fairbanks 10.00 

Miss  Sarah  M.  Fay 1000.00 

Mrs.  Fenno .50 

Mrs.  E.  E.  V.  Field 10.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Fiske ^ 600.00 

Mrs.  Joseph  N.  Fiske 1000.00 

From  Eliot  Hall  Dances,' Jamaica  Plain 60,00 

Miss  E.  G.  Oilman  5.00 

Charles  H.  Hersoy 10.00 

In  Memorlam 100.00 

In  memory  of  01.  K.  O.,  Salem 5.00 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Martha  Webster  Miller.. .  80.00 

MissH.  VV.  Kendall 60.00 

Rev.  Edward  R.  Knowles,    D.    D.,  LL.   D.f 

Worcester 100.00 

Little  Amy  and  Edward 10.00 

Mrs.  A  B.  Matthews 1000.00 

Miss  Nanna  Matthews 20.00 

Miss  Alice  Matthews 20.00 

Mrs.  George  von  L.  Meyer 100.00 

William  Montgomery 10.00 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Motley 25.00 

E.  P.  Morgan 50.00 

Miss  M.  CT  Moulton 25.00 

Arthur  Muldoon 100.00 

Mrs.  :.I.  Abble  Newell,  In  memory  of  A.  H.  N.  25.00 

J.  Howard  Nichols 25.00 

Louis  P.  Ober 10.00 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Osgood 600.00 

Franklin  Howard  Page 5.00 

Miss  Sarah  S.  Pratt 10.00 

Proceeds  of  concert  in  Longmeadow,  through 

Frank  B.  Allen 60.00 


Proceeds    from    parlor   sale   at   Mrs.  T.  B. 

Wales,  West  Roxbury 60.00 

Proceeds  of  sale  by  Alice  Lorlng  Ware,  Bo- 

malne  Hoytand  Mary  Hoyt,  Dorchester 21.28 

Proceeds  of  entertainment,  the  "Merrymak- 
ers," given  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Nathan- 
iel Thayer  by  children  connected  with  the 

Dorothea  House 12.1.00 

Mrs.  Androw  Robson 10.00 

Mrs.  K.  W.  Sears 25.00 

Miss  E.  D.Sohler 35.00 

MissEmlly  Sohier 25.00 

Through  Miss  Adel  E.  Somes 1.75 

Mrs.  Robert  Swan 6.00 

Sunday  School  Class,  Chelsea,  Miss  Angus....  26.00 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Taggard 6.00 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Thorndlke  (glu  annual) 110.00 

Through  the  Globe 7.00 

Through  Miss  Edna  Joslyn 1.00 

Unitarian  Sunday  School,  Littleton 17.00 

Unitarian  Sunday  School,  Belmont,   through 

P.ev.  Hilary  Bygrave 10.00 

Union  Churchlof  Weymouth  and  Braintree.. .  12.00 

Miss  Susan  Upham 1000.00 

Miss  C.  C.  Vose 5.00 

George  W.  Wales 100.00 

Mrs.  Walter,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 5.00 

C.J.White,  Cambridge 25.00 

Miss  Mary  Whitehead 10.00 

Mrs.  J.  Sullivan  Warren 20.00 

S.  L.  W 25.00 

$7,585.53 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer. 

No.  53  State  street,  Room  840. 
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BOSTON.  SUNDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  28. 


Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Miss  Derby,  Mrs.  Louis 

Agassiz,  Mrs.  Preble  Motley,  Miss  Edith  Rotch,  Miss 
Laura  Norcross,  Miss  Warren, )Miss  C.  Endicott,  Miss 
Olga  Gardner,  Mrs.  Jobn  C.  Gray,  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Mack  were  the  visiting  committee  who  gave  a  delight- 
ful reception,  Monday  afternoon,  at  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  at  Jamaica  Plain,  when  the  exercises 
were  very  interesting  to  a  large  and  fashionable  audi- 
ence. 


THE  DUMB  THAT  SPEAK 

Reception  at  the  Wright-Humason 
School  for  the  Deaf, 

HELEN  KELLER  A  FAVORITE 


Ae*v  York's  Literary  and  Cnltnrcd  Cir- 
cles  Entertained   in   a   Clinrm. 
injg  Manner. 


I 


RECEPTION    at    the 
Wright     -     Humason 
School        for        Deaf 
Mutes,     at     ±2     West 
"oth    street,    was    the 
most    interesting    so- 
ciety event  of  yester- 
day afternoon  in   this 
city.       Four    hundred 
invitations     were     is- 
-\^a;"/7if>.s        sued,  and  the  literary 
and   cultured    of   New 
York  society  respond- 
ed in  full   force.     The 
cards      of      invitat.'cn 
said  "Four  to  seven." 
"but    those   who   went 
four  were  still  there  at  seven,   and  the 


fh      little    world 
spacious    apartments    in     tne   ■  dupU. 

vhere   the   mute  are  made .   .0 *n  Qf 

cftted   the  Boenea  ot   the  ou.siu- 
society.  ih      deaf    was 

This    boarding-school    *f™a      a   ,s   lhe 
Cowtdfcil  less    that} a  JrWT  a**.* ™ountfy. 
only  institution  ci  its     ma.ni. 
Previous    to   Its    inception    t;     « ate^  m 

cation  of   the  Seat   ana  .  .__ 


educated  at  nun^  *■*---    -■  _ttaine(j 
case  the  best  results  could  ^ be  attjlnej 

and  a  faculty  consisting  of  eigM  ™crf  - 
Tt  is  1'ttie  to  sav  of  it  that  -t  is  tne  I-" 
nt'estX  educational  institution  m  the 
,,„,t„j  atntps  No  sign  .angnagc  is  pci 
mS  ^ufthe  science^  of  Up  riding  £* 
voice  culture  in  those  ;vho  ^2  nev« 
heard  the  human  voice  is  MM  almost  pre 
Femetural  endeavor  end  J**-**^*^ 
Helen  Keller  was  the  queen  of  W^ 
da"fs  occasion.  The  deaf,  dumb  and  b  Ind 
eirl  was  the  recognized  cenuo  ot  atti action 
Ind  *he  guests  succumbed  to  tne  spel.  of 
her  gentle  and  loving  tnfiuenc ». She  la 
?he  exponent  of  some  of  the  1. m«t  teach 
ing  of  this  century,  and  as  she  is  a  meie 
s"rip  of  a  girl  of  14  years,  she  mil  blos- 
som into  intelligent  womanhood  a,  he 
twentieth  century  dawns  upon  us.  All  tne 
SSutecrS  of  Helen  Keller  She has been 
educated  and  attended  for  the  past  seven 
vears  by  her  faithful  companion  and 
teacher  Miss  Sullivan,  who  went  with  her 
from  her  home  In  Tuscumbia.  Ala.,  to  tne 
fee™ blind  school  in  Boston  and  came  over 
here  to  this  New  York  school  when  Prof. 
Wright  and  Dr.  Humason  opened  it  in 
October  of  last  year.  New  York  Is  begin- 
ning to  be  keenly  alive  to  the  Presence  of 
this  remarkable  girl  in  the  city.  In  Boston 
she  was  repidly  becoming  the  fad  of  the 
hour,  when  she  was  rescued  from  the  dis- 
tracting wave  of  popularity  that  threatened 
to  engulf  her.  She  was  the  pet  of  the  lit- 
erary centre  of  the  Hub.  and  at  the  same 
time  the  wonder  and  the  incredible  example 
of  the  heights  to  which  education  can  ele- 
vate and  be  elevated.  Here  she  belongs  te- 
as happy  and  joyous  a  household  as  New 
York  can  boast  of. 

"We  find  ourselves  forge '.it  :ng  Helen  s 
great  infirmities,"  said  Prof.  Wright  in 
an  interview  yesterday.  "She  is  so  entirely 
one  of  our  family,  so  enjoying  and  appre- 
ciating the  things  we  are  all  interested  in 
that  she   is   far   enough   from  an  object  of 

"  'How  does  she  compare  with  Laura 
Biidgeman?'  Laura  was  educated  in  a 
very  primitive  manner.  She  never  was 
taught  voice  culture,  for  one  thing*  and 
lip  reading  was  an  unknown  quantity. 
Helen  Keller  places  her  finger  tips  on  the 
lips  of  the  speaker  and  repeats  each  word 
uttered,  recognizing  It  from  lip  movement 
and  vibration.  She  writes  on  the  type- 
writer with  absolute  accuracy,  and  with 
far  greater  speed  than  with  which  she 
could  use  the  pencil." 

Helen   reads    the    words    from    lip    move- 
ment, but  gains  the  meaning  of  the  speaker 
more   readily   by    following    with    her   own 
delicate  sense   of  touch  the   one-hand  sign 
language.    M:ss  Sullivan  apparently  places 
her  right  hand  In  Helen's  hand,   and  by   a 
series   of   swift   motions   she    telegraphs    to 
the  active  mind  of  the  blind  girl  the  words 
with  almost  the  same  rapidity  with  which 
they    could    be    spoken.    Helen's    reply    Is 
always  by  speech,   slow  and  measured,  but 
articulated    with    a    surpr.sing    clearness. 
She  wore  the  happiest  face  at  the  reception 
yesterday,   and   the  smiles  that  lighted   up 
her   face  eclipsed    entirely    the   expression- 
less,   sightless   eyes   that    roll   in   mute   ap- 
peal, contrasting  sadly  with  the  enthusiasm 
and    the   hope   and   the  trust    in   her   face; 
dimples   dance   and   dodge   about,    and    the 
entire    ensemble    seems    to    make    light    of 
her   infirmities   and    regard    as    trifling   the 
senses  of  sight   and   hearing   In   this   child 
of    darkness    and    silence.    Her    hair    curls 
up    at    the   ends,    and   it    is   profuse   in    its 
framing  of   her  soul-lit  face.    She  was  at- 
tired in  pure  white,   and  she  accepted  the 
homage   paid    her    with    the    grace    of    one 
who  had  known  nothing  but  love  and  who 
believed    the    world    to    contain    an    ever- 
flowing  fountain  to  be  constantly  showered 
on,    not   only   herself,    but   every    one    else. 
It  was  a  lesson  that  missed  not  the  chance 
for  the  teaching,  and  many  a  guest  felt  a 
blinding    rush    of    tears   yesterday    In    con- 
templation of  this  lovely  young  thing,  who, 
while    deprived    of    the    two    all-Important 
senses,    still    lost    apparently    none    of    the 
joys  of  living. 


Helen  is  the  constant  recipient  of  gifts. 
She  called  my  attention  to  a  beautiful  pearl 
ring  on  her  finger,  and  as  she  kissed  It 
she  said  in  well-articulated  words:  "Dear 
Mr.  Tiffany  gave  it  to  me."  She  was  made 
very  happy  last  week  by  receiving  a  copy 
of  one  of  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's  books  in 
raised  letters,  the  gift  of  the  distinguished 
author  herself,  who  is  one  of  Helen's  ad- 
miring friends.  Another  book  of  400  pages 
in  braille  was  the  gift  of  a  Connecticut 
■woman,  who  made  the  book  by  h€r  own 
hands  by  means  of  a  braille  machine.  It 
contains  selections  from  Dickens,  Longfel- 
low and  other  popular  writers,  and  is  a  de- 
light to  the  blind  girl,  who  can  read  very 
rapidly  over  its  pages. 

The   other  pupils  of   the   school,    thirteen 
In  number,  were  on  the  reception  commit- 
tee  yesterday   and    they   are   as   lively   and 
intelligent  a  set  of  young  people  as  you  will 
anywhere    wish    to    see.       Two    fine    young 
fellows  are  preparing  for  Columbia,  and  it 
seems   hardly  credible  that  they  have  never 
heard    the   sound    of    the    human   voice,    so 
skillfully   have  they  been   taugiit  vibration 
and    lip    movement.    Algebra,      physiology, 
geometry    and    the      other      branches      are 
taught   them    in   classes    of   three   or   four. 
a;nd   the   results   are   quite   the   same   as  in  \ 
the    usual    school.    The    eyes   of    the    class 
are  focused   on  the  face  of  the  teacher  at  J 
a  central  point,  and  the  general  expression 
of  the  face,   including   the  eyes  as  well  as  ' 
the  lip  movement,   are  eagerly  watched  by 
the  pupils.  The  teacher  speaks  in  a  very  low 
tone,   so  low   as  to  scarcely   hear  her  own  ' 
voice,   using   the   latter  as  a  means  of  as-  1 
suring  herself  that  the  articulation  Is  pro-  | 
nounced  enough   to   insure  perfect  lip   mo- 
tion,   and    then    the    pupils    recite      orally. 
There   is   no   inattention,    no   wandering  of  I 
the  mind  in  a  class  of  doaf  students.    Per-  j 
feet  mental  concentration  is  a  law  of  their  | 
being. 

The  young  girls  In  the  school  are  perhaps 
brighter  appearing  and  more  keenly  alive 
to  everything  than  the  usual  student.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  no  school 
in  this  city  is  there  such  a  set  of  excep- 
tionally bright,  contented  and  happy  girls. 
This  science  of  lip  reading  places  almost 
the  thoughts  of  your  friends  within  your 
pon«r  to  read.  Specially  is  this  the  case  in 
j  the  conversation  of  your  fellow  passengers 
in  any  public  place.  One  of  the  brightest 
girls  in  the  school  laughed  merrily  when 
I  suggested  this  possible  ability  to  know 
what  strangers  were  talking  about  as  far 
as  they  could  be  seen.  She  confessed  to 
the  accomplishment,  and  said  she  often 
"heard"    what   was   not  intended   for  her. 

Among  those  present  at  yesterday's  re- 
ception were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Hut- 
I  ton,  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  C.  Stedman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Gilder, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Dutton,  Mr.  W.  D. 
Howells.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  St.  John 
Roosa,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Houghton, 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hollick,  Prof,  and 
Mrs.  J.  K.  Rees,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Lenox  Belknap,  the  Rev.  Abbott  E.  Kitt- 
redge   and   Mr.    Charles   L.    Tiffany. 

HARYOT    HOLT    CAHOON. 
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THE 

SOUTH   BOSTON   INQUIRER. 

SOUTH    BOSTON,    MAY     4,    1895. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  and 
Director  Anagnos. 


Some  Interesting  Matters  About  Tom- 
my Stringer,  the  Blind  Deaf-mute. 


The  sixty-third  annual  report  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  came  to  hand  this 
week.  It  covers  a  year's  doings  ending 
with  September  30,  1894.  It  is  a  volume 
of  nearly  300  pages,  and  contains  a  great 
amount  of  interesting  matters  pertaining, 
not  only  to  the  management  of  the  institu- 
tion in  all  its  departments,  including  the 
Kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain,  but  also 
to  the  progress  in  the  wonderful  worn  of 
the  instruction  of  the  three  children,  Edith 
Thomas,  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and 
Tommy  Stringer,  all  of  whom  are  totally 
deaf  as  well  as  blind.  When  one  stops  to 
think  how  he  would  begin  the  teaching  of 
a  child  who  can  neither  see,  hear  nor  speak 
a  word  that,  conveys  meaning,  he  must 
naturally  be  almost  as  unable  to  choose  a 
method  of  imparting  information  as  the 
subject  is  to  receive  it.  It  would  be  sim- 
ply appalling  to  many,  and  would  be  put 
aside  as  one  of  the  impossibilities.  But 
the  results  recorded  in  this  report  proye 
the  contrary,  and  the  record  of  them  in 
tu  s  volume  is  its  most  interesting  portion 
to  the  general  reader.  It  is  of  special  in- 
terest to  many  people  in  this  section  from 
the  fact  that  the  teacher  of  one  of  these 
unfortunates,  Tommy  Stringer,  is  a  resi- 
dent of  South  Boston,  Miss  Helen  Conley 
of  455  Broadway.  The  account  of  Master 
Stringer's  ways,  and  of  the  others  as  well, 
with  the  methods  used  to  train  the  mind 
and  convey  iu formation  and  make  him  in  a  j 
measure  self-dependent  is  of  absorbing  in- 
terest. Some  incidents  are  quoted  below 
to  give  the  reader  a  slight  idea  of  the  la- 
bor required  and  the  results  secured  in  his 
instruction. 

''His  unwillingness  to  take  the  trouble  to 
talk  has  retarded  bis  progress  in  language, 
though  he  has  made  a  fair  advance  during 
the  past  year.  He  is  quick  to  seize  ideas, 
however,  which  is  a  great  help  to  his 
teacher.  One  entry  in  Miss  Conley 's  diary 
is: 

•'It  is  so  hard  to  get  Tom  to  answer  ques- 
tions.    Today  I  said,  ''what  have  you  been 

doing?"   Ho  replied:    "I  have  been " 

then  stopped,  and  only  after  three  quart- 
ers of  an  hour's  waiting  would  he  say: 
'playing  with  my  cart." 

"At  another  time,  knowing  that  he  had 
been  over  to  the  girls'  building,  but  wish- 
ing to  make  conversation  on  his  return, 
his  teacher  asked:  "Where  have  you  been?'' 
With  a  heavy  Bigb,  Tom  began  to  spell 
very  slowly  indeed.  After  a  great  tax  of 
his  listener's  patience,  he  spelled:  "I  have 
been — Loring,"  hoping  that  the  omission 
would  be  passed  over  and  that  he  would 
be  spared  the  exertion  of  forming  the 
whole  sentence.  But  finding  that  his 
teacher  was  paying  close  attention  and 
being  asked  to  repeat  it,  he  said:  "I  h*ve 
been  to  see  Mi«s  Loring."  "When  Tom 
came  into  the  kindergarten  today  at  talf 
past  two,"  says  another  teacher,  "I  asked 
him  what  he  had  been  reading  about,  but 
could  get  nothing  from  him  except  that  pe- 
culiar smile  which  Tom  puts  on  when  be 
has  made  up  his  mind  not  to  respond.  In- 
stead of  allowing  him  to  go  right  on  with 
his  regular  work,  I  had  him  stand  and 
wait,  telling  him  that  he  might   take  his 

I  seat  when  ne  told   me  what  I  had  asked 
him,    which    he    did   not    do   until    four 


o'clock."  The  next  morning  when  Miss 
Conley  went  to  waken  him,  he  spelled  in- 
stead of  the  usual  "good  morning:''  "The 
duck  said  quick!''  which  was  what  he  had 
been  reading  about  the  day  before.  Find- 
ing that  she  did  not  understand  him,  he 
said  again:  'The  duck  said  quack!  Bad! 
Bad!"  wishing  to  tell  her  his  trouble  of 
the  day  before.  And  later  in  the  day  «-as 
he  met  each  of  the  teachers,  he  spelled  at 
ouce:  "The  duck  said  quack!"  as  if  trying 
to  make  up  for  his  lack  of  readiness  on 
the  previous  day. 

'•Teaching  articulated  speech  to  children 
like  Tom  is  a  slow  and  arduous  task;  but 
very  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made. 
His  emission  of  voice  is  quite  faint,  but 
stronger  than  a  year  ago.  Care  is  taken 
to  encourage  but  not  force  it.  He  uses 
spoken  words  quite  frequently,  but  his 
stock  is  as  yet  small.  He  can  ask  for  al- 
most all  that  he  needs  at  table:  "Please 
give  me  some  bread— butter — potato — to- 
mato—'' etc  ,  and  addresses  several  people 
by  name.  When  his  teacher  was  occupied 
one  afternoon,  she  gave  him  something 
with  which  to  amuse  himself.  Having 
tired  of  the  object,  Tom  went  to  her  and 
said:  'Please  give  me  a  book?"  At  another 
time,  when  he  was  reading,  he  came  to  the 
wora  rabbit.  He  knew  there  was  a  stuffed 
rabbit  in  the  cabinet  and  expected  that 
Miss  Conley  would  get  it  and  show  it  to 
him.  As  she  showed  no  intention  of  doing 
so,  Tom  thought  it  worth  while  to  use  his 
own  powers,  and  said:  ''Please  give  me 
the  rabbit?"  Needless  to  say  that  he  had 
it! 

"On  a  certain  Sunday  when  the  other 
boys  had  gone  to  church,  Tom  was  left  to 
his  own  resources.  Going  to  the  door  of  j 
his  room  to  see  that  he  was  all  right,  Miss 
Conley  found  him  sitting  Turk-fashion  in 
his  rocking  chair,  saying  aloud  all  the 
words  he  knew.  Sometimes  he  made  sev- 
eral trials  before  pronouncing  the  words 
to  his  own  satisfaction;  but  when  satisfac- 
tion was  attained,  he  would  spell  "why, 
yes!  why,  yes!''  with  his  lingers.  When 
the  words  did  not  come  to  his  recollection 
fast  enough,  he  would  tap  his  head  and 
spell  'thina!''  after  which  another  word 
would  be  spoken.  Finally,  when  he  seemed 
to  have  exhausted  his  powers  of  recollec- 
tion, he  trotted  over  to  bis  play  drawer, 
examined  the  different  articles,  shut  the 
drawer  and  returned  to  his  chair;  upon 
which  he  spoke  the  names  of  the  toys  he 
had  found  in  the  drawer.  Nearly  an  hour 
wa*  spent  in  this  way. 

"Tom  has  a  sense  of  humor  and  appre- 
ciates fun  even  when  it  is  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. The  question:  ''What  is  your 
naiue?"  having  occurred  in  the  reading 
ieeson,  Tom's  teacher  had  said  to  him: 
"Aud  what  is  yonr  name?"  Tom  was 
naughty  about  replying,  but  finally, 
after  haviug  to  stand  on  a  chair  a  short 
time,  he  consented  to  say:  "Tom."  The 
next  day,  when  his  book  was  opened  for  a 
iijw  lesson,  he  turned  the  leaf  back  to  the 
nld  one,  found  th<*  line:  "What  is  your 
name," — shouted  "Tom!''  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  made  a  motion  in  the  direction  of 
the  chair,  smiled  as  much  as  to  say: 
'What  a  fuss  I  made  over  nothing!"  and 
then  settled  himselt  down  for  the  new 
readiug. 

"He  is  fond  of  frolicking.  Miss  Greeley 
went  to  his  room  one  evening  aud  found 
him  sitting  up  iu  bed,  with  his  pillow  on 
his  head,  rocking  back  and  forth,  laugh 
ing.  So  she  ireaied  him  to  a  little  lomo, 
ifrer  which  he  settled  down  contentedly, 
saying:  "Goodnight.     Asleep." 

In  f'li'ure  issues  other  extracts  may  he 
given  to  illustrate  the  progress  made  by 
the  other  two  of  this  remarkable  trio. 

As  to  the.  Financial  matters  of  the  insti- 
tution the  trustees  summarize  as  follows: 
Cash  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1893  $3,248.45 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources 

during  the  year  176,604.94 


$179,853.39 
Total  expenditures  and  invest- 
ments 167,672.29 


Balance  on  band  Sept.  30,  1894    $12,181.10 
Some  of  the  details  of  the  treasurer's  ac- 
count are  as  follows: 
Income  from  invested  funds         $40,190.86 


From  several  -sources,  includ- 
ing the  six  New  England 
States  55,260.31 

Similar  receipts  for  kindergar- 
ten 46,392.58 

From  investments  35,000.00 

New  investments  made  61,038.06 

Director  Anagnos  reports  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  there  were  connected 
with  the  institution  237  blind  persons  as 
pupils,  teachers,  employees,  workmen  and 
workwomen.  During  the  year  33  were  ad- 
mitted, and  36  discharged,  leaving  at  the 
end  of  the  year  234;  of  these  162  are  in  the 
school  in  South  Boston,  59  in  the  kinder- 
garten, and  13  in  the  industrial  department 
for  grown  persons. 
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[DITHJHOMAS. 

Interesting     Account    Of 

Her  Progress  By  Prof. 

Anagnos. 


She   Assumes    and    Enacts    the 

Role     of     Teacher      With 

Marked  Success. 


ANY  intelligence  about  Edtth 
Thomas,  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  pupil  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution, interests  the  public, 
and  this  warrants  the  publication  of 
the  following  extract  from  the  report 
of  Prof.  Anagnos,  which  has  recently 
appeared  in  pamphlet  form.  What 
Prof.  Anagnos  says  of  this  remarka- 
ble young  lady  is  reliable,  and  he  has 
written  the  details  of  her  progress  in 
acquiring  an  education  in  language 
that  makes  the  narrative  intensely  in- 
teresting. The  following  is  copied 
verbatim :- 

EDITH  THOMAS. 

The  case  of  this  interesting  girl 
bears  convincing  testimony  to  the  effi- 
ciency and  fruitfulness  of  the  system 
which  we  pursue  in  the  training  of 
children  who  are  deprived  of  the  fac- 
ulties of  vision  and  hearing. 

Edith  is  not  a  brilliant  or  exception- 
ally bright  child.  Her  natural  en- 
dowments rise  in  no  particular  above 
the  average,  and  in  some  respects  they 
hardly  reach  even  that.  She  possesses 
a  good  stock  of  common  sense,  but  is 
not  gifted  with  special  talents,  nor  has 
she  any  marked  fondness  for  intel- 
lectual exertion;  on  the  contrary,  she 
is  inclined  at  times  to  be  averse  to  it. 
Her  memory,  although  very  retentive, 
is  far  from  being  prodigious,  nor  are 
her  powers  of  perception  aud  appre- 
hension extraordinarily  keen  and 
quick.  She  is  thorough  in  every 
branch  of  her  work,  but  depends  upon 
plodding  diligence  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  her  undertakings. 

Notwithstanding  these  limitations 
Edith  has  made  remarkable  progress 
during  the   past   two   vears.     She  has 


- 


« 


been  improving  steadily  in  every  di- 
rection and  has  attained  a  high  degree 
of  physical  and  mental  development. 
Her  letters  and  compositions,  and  es- 
pecially a  code  of  maxims  which  she 
has  written  privately  for  her  own 
guidance  without  aid  or  suggestion 
from  any  one,  show  conclusively,  that 
she  has  developed  an  originality  and 
creative  ability, — a  self-reliant  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  spontaneous  mental  activ 
ity, — which  are  surprising.  Indeed, 
she  surpasses  in  these  respects  chil- 
dren of  uncommon  acuteness  and 
great  promise.  This  happy  consum- 
mation may  be  partly  ascribed  to 
Edith's  own  efforts,  but  it  is  mainly 
due  to  the  exact  and  purely  scientific 
methods,  which  her  teachers  follow  in 
her  education. 

Although  Edith's  amount  of  infor- 
mation is  not  immense,  her  knowledge 
is  accurate  and  consistent.  It  is  ob- 
tained in  a  regular  and  systematic  way 
and  not  picked  up  fragmentarily  in  a 
haphazard  fashion.  In  her  case  hand, 
brain  and  heart  are  carefully  culti- 
vated, and  the  finer  features  of  her 
strong  nature  are  fostered  and  nour- 
ished. By  means  of  this  training  she 
is  steadily  becoming  more  skilful,  at- 
tentive, thoughtful,  logical  and  earn- 
est, and  the  stream  ot  her  thoughts 
grows  broader,  deeper  and  richer. 

It  was  a  most  fortunate  thing  for 
Edith  that  she  was  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  a  set  of  teachers,  whose 
superiors  either  in  ability  and  devo- 
tion or  in  fidelity  and  probity  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  find  anywhere. 
These  ladies  are  striving  to  bring  out 
what  is  best  and  noblest  in  her,  and  to 
make  a  true  woman  of  her,  and  they 
would  scorn  the  idea  of  making  a  pa- 
rade of  her  accomplishments  or  turn- 
ing her  into    a  living  phonograph  in 

order  to  attract  public  attention  and 
notice.  They  do  not  encourage  her  to 
commit  to  memory  a  number  of  pieces 
of  choice  poetry  and  prose  and  repeat 
them  glibJy  on  every  occasion,  nor 
would  they  deem  anything  more  con- 
temptible than  an  attempt  to  prompt 
her  by  touching  surreptitiously  the 
palm  of  her  hand  to  do  certain  things 
which  would  excite  wonder  and  ad- 
miration. They  teach  her  to  handle 
and  investigate  as  many  objects  and  to 
do  as  much  as  possible,  to  examine 
and  think,  to  seek  and  discover,  to 
work  and  persevere,  to  grasp  the  roots 
of  several  of  the  subjects  under  con- 
sideration and  unfold  the  possibilities 
of  her  nature,  and  tbus  to  become 
stronger  in  intelligence,  richer  in  the 
knowledge  of  principles  and  steadier 
in  purpose.  The  legitimate  results  of 
this  training  are  seen  in  the  harmo- 
nious development  of  Edith's  faculties 
and  character. 

During  the  past  year  Edith's  vocab- 
ulary has  not  been  much  enlarged; 
for  until  a  recent  date  she  has  not 
manifested  any  strong  desire  to  learn 
the  meaning  of  new  words.     Some  of 


the  words 


which   Edith's 


curiosity  has  lately  been  excited  are  as 
follows:  yea,  verily,  obvious,  defiant, 
perplexed,  truant,  anxiety,  sympathy, 
resolutions,  executed,  talisman,  drawn 
battle,  coronation,  festival,  velocipede, 
fanaticism,  persecution  and  ca'.echu- 
men.  She  has  often  guessed  the 
meaning  of  a  word  from  its  semblance 
to  another.  She  asked  if  passionate 
did  not  mean  the  same  as  being  in  a 
passion,  and  quickly  recognized  the 
significance  of  the  adjective  virtuous 
from  its  close  resemblance  to   the  fa- 


miliar word  virtue.  Soon  after  an 
explanation  of  "atheist"  she  encoun- 
tered the  word  heathen  in  her  reading 
lesson.  From  the  way  in  which  it  was 
used  it  suggested  atheist  to  her  mind 
and  she  immediately  wished  to  know 
•if  the  two  words  had  the  same  mean- 
ing. After  a  perusal  of  Whittier's 
poem,  "St  Martin's  Summer,"  Edith 
asked  eagerly,  "was  there  really  such 
a  person  as  St.  Martin  and  why  did 
they  call  him  Saint?"  Several  diffi- 
cult words  occurred  in  successive  sen- 
tences of  a  chapter  which  Edith  was 
enjoying  very  much.  She  slopped  to 
inquire  the  meaning  of  the  first  one  of 
the  series;  but  there  was  no  further 
questioning.  In  a  few  moments,  the 
teacher  selected  one  of  the  long  words 
and  requested  Edith  to  tell  her  about 
it.  When  she  had  thus  proved  the 
child's  ignorance,  she  asked  her  why 
she  had  allowed  her  fingers  to  pass 
over  the  word  without  any  effort  to 
learn  its  meaning.  "I  do  not  care  if 
I  am  not  very  wise,"  was  Edith's 
prompt  and  decisive  response. 

Occasionally  it  is  evident  that  she 
avails  herself  of  the  first  opportunity 
for  the  use  of  newly  acquired  words 
as  in  the  sentence,  "I  rang  the  bell 
twice  or  thrice."  The  term  "pray"  is 
frequently  employed  as  a  preface  to  a 
statement  of  earnest  entreaty,  in 
clever  imitation  of  certain  characters 
whose  acquaintance  Edith  has  formed 
in  her  intercourse  with  books.  An  ex- 
pression of  rather  mysterious  origin 
quoted  iu  times  of  special  perplex- 
ity or  desolation  is  "oh,  miserable 
me!" 

Edith  knows  that  there  are  many 
languages  besides  our  own,  and  this 
fact  interests  her  very  much.  She 
has  learned  a  few  French  words  and 
phrases,  and  during  a  recent  chat  with 
Helen  Keller  enjoyed  repeating  some 
of  them.  She  discovered  that  Helen 
had  studied  Latin,  and  soon  afterward 
asked  her  teacher  what  kind  of  people 
spoke  Latin.  Then  came  the  earnest 
question,  "how  many  languages  are 
there  that  are  spoken  by  people  now?" 
Her  teacher  named  a  number  of  names 
in  response,  and  as  soon  as  she  paused 
Edith  added  eagerly,  "and  Irish,  I 
have  read  Irish,  'I  tuk  dawn  me  hart' 
[I  took  down  my  hat]  is  Irish." 

When  Edith  returned  to  school  last 
September,  her  dignified  bearing,  in 
her  association  with  teachers  and  pu- 
pils, was  most  noticeable  because  of 
its  marked  contrast  to  her  natural 
buoyancy  of  temperament.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  the  sudden 
change  of  manner  proceeded  from  an 
earnest  desire  that  Miss  Walker  (her 
new  teacher)  should  not  fail  to  recog 
!  nize  the  fact  that  her  new  pupil  had 
reached  the  age  at  which  she  would 
claim  the  title  of  a  "young  lady"  and 
the  kind  of  attention  which  such  dis- 
tinction merited. 

A  marked  peculiarity  of  Edith's  na- 
ture is  an  aversion  to  change.  This 
trait  is  so  strong  that  it  extends  to 
matters  of  even  the  most  trifliug  sig- 
nificance. One  day  she  was  much  an- 
noyed because  her  recitation  in  geog- 
raphy did  not  immediately  follow  that 
of  the  pupil  who  sat  beside  her.  When 
requested  to  answer  questions  on  the 
topic  which  bad  beeu  assigned  to  her, 
her  fingers  remained  motionless.  This 
seemed  especially  strange  because  her 
work  in  clay  demonstrated  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  She  soon 
offered  an  explanation  by  saying,  "it 
is  not  my  turn."       Not    until  she  felt 


convinced  of  the  propriety  of  the  un- 
expected departure  from  what  she  re- 
garded as  the  established  order  of 
things,  was  she  willing  to  take  her 
share  in  the  recitation  of  the  hour. 
Upon  being  requested  to  change  her 
seat  at  the  dinner  table  to  accommo- 
date some  guests,  she  refused  to  eat 
any  dinner  and  was  very  disagreeable 
in  her  manner. 

A  story  which  Edith  was  required  to 
reproduce  had  to  be  rewritten  seven 
times  owing  to  repeated  signs  of  care- 
lessness. On  the  morning  when 
Edith  had  finally  succeeded  in  writing 
i  the  story  correctly.  Miss  Walker  asked 
!  her  whether  or  not  she  intended  to  be- 
1  giu  the  week  by  doing  her  work  well. 
"I  cannot  say,"  was  the  answer. 
When  forced  to  a  decisive  response, 
she  added,  "I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be 
the  truth."  Her  teacher  then  said, 
"you  can  make  it  the  truth,  which 
shall  it  be?"  Edith  considered  for 
a  few  moments  and  then  replied, 
"it  shall  be  well."  She  seems  to  re- 
alize the  weakness  of  her  moral  nature, 
and  is  seldom  willing  to  make  definite 
promises.  A  characteristic  response 
to  a  friend's  request  was  "I  will  try, 
my  promises  do  not  amount  to  much 
because  I  break  so  many."  An  inci- 
dent which  affords  a  beautiful  con- 
trast to  this  usual  attitude  of  caution 
occurred  this  autumn.  Edith  was  re- 
joicing because  her  deportment  record 
had  not  been  marred  by  any  marks. 
She  said,  "I  shall  try  very  hard  not  to 
have  any."  When  asked  whom  she 
had  promised,  she  answered  with 
proud  emphasis,  "myself!" 

A  pleasant  relief  from  the  monotony 
of  the  routine  of  school  life  was  af- 
forded Edith  when  some  of  her  friends 
asked  her  to  instruct  them  in  the  use 
of  the  Braille  type  writer.  She  as- 
sumed the  role  of  teacher  with  mani- 
fest delight,  and  reflected  with  amus- 
ing fidelity  the  distinctive  qualities  of 
the  persons  from  which  she  had  ob- 
tained her  conception  of  the  charac- 
ter which  she  portrayed.  When  one 
of  Edith's  pupils  was  seated  before 
the  Braille  writer  ready  for  her  first 
lesson,  Edith  said  to  her,  "you  may 
make  A."  The  response  "I  do  not 
know  how,"  quickly  revealed  to  Edith 
the  grave  error  in  her  system  of  teach- 
ing, and  she  took  refuge  in  fundamen- 
tal principles.  She  explained  the  key- 
board very  carefully  and  then  taught 
her  pupil  to  make  a  few  of  the  sim- 
plest letters.  In  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  lessons,  she  directed  the 
practice  work  of  her  scholars,  general- 
ly writing  upon  slips  of  paper  an  out- 
line of  what  she  wished  them  to  ac- 
complish before  she  could  again  give 
them  personal  attention.  The  follow- 
ing directions  are  copied  from  one  of 
the  slips  prepared  for  their  use.  "First 
make  the  letters  you  know,  then  some 
words,  and  after  this  you  can  write  the 
sentences,  see  how  many  you  can 
write.  Be  sure  to  have  a  good  paper." 
The  first  group  of  sentences  which 
Edith  composed  for  the  practice  work 
of  her  hille  class  are  as  follows:- 

I  have  a  pansy  for  you.  The  cat  has  two 
babies.  The  hen  laid  three  eggs.  Tom  lost 
ten  cents.  I  have  several  dolls.  She  is  sit- 
ting by  the  window.  You  have  broken 
your  mug.  My  mother  is  busy.  My  cat  is 
white. 

The  slips  upon  which  these  sen- 
tences were  written  corresponded  in 
size  and  shape  with  those  with  which 
Edith  had  become  familiar  in  her 
work  as    a    member   of    the    English 


class.  Some  of  the  additional  sen- 
tences which  Edith  wrote  to  be  copied 
for  her  inspection  are  given  below. 

The  flowers  will  be  here  soon.  Those  buds 
will  open  in  a  few  weeks.  I  saw  twelve 
cows  feeding  in  the  meadow.  Here  is  a 
glass  of  water.  He  had  sat  in  his  chair  at 
home.  Please  pass  the  nuts  to  my  mother 
and  her  children.  Etta  has  brought  you 
some  apples.  The  fox  ate  two  of  the  mother 
hen's  chickens.  The  sun  shines  very  bright- 
ly this  morning,  and  the  birds  are  singing 
merrily.  We  picked  some  daisies  this 
morning  when  we  went  to  walk.  One  day 
when  I  went  down  cellar  I  found  in  a  basket 
six  baby  kittens. 

One  evening  when  a  member  of 
Edith's  class  had  practised  faithfully 
iho  letters  a,  e,  1,  and  t,  she  sought  to 
vary  the  monotony  of  the  exercise  by 
combining  them  into  words.  Edith 
was  much  displeased  when  she  ob- 
served the  result  of  this  daring  act  of 
independence,  and  said  emphatically, 
"do  not  write  words  until  I  tell  you  to. 
Now  you  may  review."  Ellen  sub- 
mitted willingly  to  her  teacher's  com- 
mand and  she  was  allowed  to  learn  s 
and  i  in  advance.  When  she  had 
made  these  two  letters,  Edith  said: 
'•They  are  right";  adding,  with  au 
evideut  desire  to  produce  au  impres- 
sion of  the  necessity  of  paying  explicit 
regard  to  her  directions,  "but  you 
must  not  make  them  until  I  tell  you." 
Ellen's  fingers  then  rested  passively 
on  the  keyboard  for  a  few  moments 
and  duriug  this  brief  respite  from 
work,  she  spoke  to  one  of  the  others 
in  the  room.  Edith  quickly  suspected 
that  some  such  digression  had  occurred 
and  placing  one  hand  upon  Ellen's 
throat  she  spelled,  with  the  other,  in  a 
manner  indicative  of  special  sternness, 
"to  whom  a.-e  you  talking?  You  must 
not  stop  to  talk."  "Shall  I  not  answer 
questions?"  asked  her  pupil.  "!No," 
Edith  replied,  "not  while  you  are  tak- 
ing a  lesson,  it  wastes  time."  A  little 
later,  in  the  course  of  her  instruction, 
Ellen  requested  that  she  might  be  al- 
lowed to  write  something  beside  the 
single  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Edith 
said  encouragiugly,  "yes,  you  may 
write  a  letter  to  your  teacher  by  and 
by;  but  you  must  learn  to  write  words 
and  sentences  first." 

During  the  series  of  lessons  which 
she  gave  in  type  writing,  Edith  occa- 
sionally met  with  the  annoyance  of 
dealing  with  a  pupil  who  did  not  work 
to  the  best  of  her  ability.  Edith  tes- 
tifies to  such  a  case  in  the  following 
words:-  "Etta  did  not  try  hard  enough 
last  night  to  please  me  and  I  told  her 
I  wa9  sorry  she  did  not  do  as  well  as 
my  other  pupils.  She  came  to  me  be- 
fore breakfast  and  begged  my  pardon 
for  being  so  naughty  last  night." 
When  Etta  came  to  take  her  next  les- 
son, Edith  said,  "I  hope  you  will  do 
better  than  you  did  last  week."  She 
examined  very  ciitically  the  first 
words  which  appeared  on  the  paper, 
and  finding  that  they  were  correctly 
written,  she  expressed  her  approba- 
tion by  saying  joyously:  "Good,  good, 
good." 

It  was  a  moment  of  grave  responsi- 
bility, when  three  pupils  came  at  the 
same  time  under  Edith's  tuition.  Her 
menial  powers  were  on  the  alert  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  occasion.  A 
Braille  type  writer  with  a  sheet  of  pa- 
per was  placed  before  each  student, 
and  while  Edith  was  engaged  in  giving 
directions  to  Etta,  Lilv  attempted  to 
show  Grace  how  to  adjust  the  paper 
to  her  instrument.  Edith  was  quickly 
aware  of  the  assistance  thus  rendered, 
and  indicated  her  disapproval   by  say- 


ing, "no,  no,  no,  I  do  not  want  my 
scholars  to  help  one  another.  I  will 
tell  Grace  myself."  When  order  had 
been  restored  and  the  three  girls  were 
busily  at  work,  Edith  seated  herself 
with  a  very  dignified  air,  having  pre- 
viously said  to  each  of  her  pupils,  "if 
you  want  to  speak  to  me,  rap  on  the 
table." 

Oue  morning  when  Edith  had  failed 
in  her  lesson  she  offered  this  excuse: 
"It  makes  my  headache  to  study."  The 
teacher  of  the  class  then  said  with 
much  seriousness,  "it  will  make  your 
heart  ache  to  be  naughty."  "You 
cannot  get  inside  of  me,  you  cannot 
see  my  heart,"  was  the  emphatic 
answer. 

When  Edith  is  her  brightest  and 
best  self,  true  pleasure  is  derived  from 
her  companionship.  A  love  of  fun 
and  frolic  is  still  oue  of  her  strong 
characteristics,  and  the  frequent  ex- 
hibition of  this  trait  is  a  source  of 
much  entertainment  to  those  with 
whom  she  daily  associates.  One  even- 
ing she  met  her  teacher  in  the  hall  and 
failed  to  recognize  her,  as  she  wore  a 
gown  which  Edith  had  never  seen. 
She  put  out  her  hand  and  quickly 
spelled  "who?"  Miss  Walker  then 
asked  "who  do  you  think  it  is?"  Her 
teacher's  hand  was  easily  distinguished 
but  with  an  expression  of  countenance 
in  which  fun  and  daring  were  curious- 
ly blended.  Edith  spelled  Miss 
Walker's  first  name.  Her  teacher 
understood  her  meaning,  but  replied 
as  if  she  supposed  that  Edith  had  mis- 
taken her  for  a  pupil  named  Sara 
Tomliusou.  "No,"  was  Edith's  de- 
nial of  this  suggestion,  "Sara 
R-e-k-1-a-w."  The  idea  of  spelling  her 
teacher's  last  name  backward  afforded 
a  refuge  to  which  she  resorted  without 
an  instant's  hesitation. 

Last  June  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
commencement  exercises  of  our  school 
Edith's  dear  friend,  Lottie,  who  had 
acted  as  her  interpreter  in  a  geography 
exercise  that  afternoon,  went  to  her 
own  home  to  spend  the  night  instead 
of  returning  to  the  institution  with  the 
other  girls.  Edith  missed  her  from 
the  supper  table,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing when  she  noticed  that  her  place 
was  still  vacant,  Edith  looked  much 
amused  and  asked  roguishly,  "was 
Lottie  left  in   Boston  Theatre. 

Edith  thoroughly  enjoys  a  secret, 
and  also  likes  to  give  her  friends  an 
opportunity  to  exercise  their  skill  in 
the  art  of  guessing.  A  letter  recently 
written  to  one  of  her  teachers  con- 
cluded in  this  way:  "JSow  I  must  say 
good  night.  Much  love  from  your  pu- 
pil.    Guess  My  Name." 

One  morning  the  matron  and  the 
teachers  in  the  cottage,  which  is 
Edith's  home  at  the  institution,  found 
by  their  plates  at  the  breakfast  table 
some  delicious  grapes.  Each  gift  was 
accompanied  by  a  slip  of  paper  upon 
which  was  '  written  a  request  that 
the  recipient  guess  the  name  of  the 
giver. 

Although  Edith  performs  many  acts 
of  generosity,  she  has  not  yet  reached 
the  point  where  gifts  are  always 
prompted  by  a  pure  love  of  giving. 
She  was  asked  to  join  the  other  stu- 
dents in  contributing  a  little  money 
towards  securing  for  oue  of  the  school 
rooms  a  picture  of  Bryant,  which  was 
to  be  first  used  in  connection  with 
some  exercises  in  recognition  of  the 
poet's  birthday.  She  refused  ou  the 
ground  that  the  occasion  would  not  be 
one  of  special  interest  to  her  and  that 
she  could  not  receive  any  benefit  from 


the  picture  itself. 

The  affectionate  qualities  of  Edith's 
disposition  are  manifested  in  a  great 
variety  of  interesting  ways.  She  is 
exceedingly  fond  of  her  little  sister 
Josephine.  In  describing  a  greeting 
from  her,  Edith  said.  "She  put  her 
arms  around  my  neck  and  hugged  me 
tight.  She  is  very  lovingly."  The 
fact  that  Josephine  has  learned  to  use 
the  manual  alphabet  is  a  source  of 
great  happiness  to  Edith.  Wheu  she 
returned  from  the  spring  vacation 
which  she  spent  at  home,  she  was  full 
of  joy  on  account  of  her  little  sister's 
first  effort  to  talk  with  her.  She  said: 
"When  mamma  wants  me,  Josie 
spells  'come'  with  her  cunning  little 
fingers." 

One  of    the  happiest  experiences  of 
Edith's  visit  in  Hampden   last  August 
was  the  charming    bit  of   tent   life  of 
which  she  speaks  so  enthusiastically  in 
some  of    her  letters.        It    furnished 
abundant  scope  for  the  satisfaction  of 
her    domestic    tastes     in  the    care  of 
such  a  delightful  abode.       She  was  al- 
ways inspired  to    do   her  best  aud  she 
proved    herself    a  very  capable    little 
housekeeper.       She    took  pleasure  in 
frequently  changing    the    position    of 
the  furniture  iu  order  that  the  interior 
effect  might  not  lose  the    peculiar  fas- 
cination which  novelty  affords.    When 
she  was  iu  the  tent   the  fly  was  closed 
and  fastened  that  she    might  have  the 
pleasure  of    opening    it    in  quick    re- 
sponse to  the  first  sign  of  the  presence 
of  callers.     A  forcible  stamp  upon  the 
ground    constituted   her    summons  to 
the  tent   door.     A    dinner    party  was 
the  most  exciting  event  in   the  annals 
of  her  tent  life.       The    table  was   set 
with  great  care.     Edith   was   granted 
the    privilege  of     selecting   from   the 
dining  room  of  her  friend's  house  the 
dishes  which  she  wished  to  use  for  the 
important   occasion;    but    in    the  as- 
sumed role  of    hostess  she  did  not  for- 
get that    she  was    in    reality  a  guest, 
and  modestly  declined  to  state  her  de- 
sires in  reference    lo  the  menu.     The 
only  suggestion  which    she  made  was 
that    lemonade      should     be    served. 
When  the  dinner  hour    arrived,  Edith 
presided  at  the  table  with   much   ease 
and  grace,  and    showed   hospitable  so- 
licitude in  her  endeavor  to   satisfy  the 
wants  of  her  guests. 

Throughout  the  entire  summer,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  spent  in 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  with  her  gen- 
erous friend  and  former  teacher,  Miss 
Markham,  the  days  brought  a  succes 
sion  of  brightest  joys  to  Edith.  The 
vacation  is  designated  in  her  own 
words  as,  "the  happiest  time  of  my 
life."  Wherever  she  went  loving 
friends  and  sympathetic  strangers 
vied  with  oue  another  in  their  efforts 
to  surround  her  with  au  atmosphere  of 
pleasure.  She  spent  a  part  of  the 
time  in  the  midst  of  sweet  country 
scenes,  and  thus  was  brought  verj 
close  to  the  great  rich  heart  of  nature 
from  which  she  learned  many  wonder- 
ful truths. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  in- 
truding thoughts  of  school  days  should 
have  given  rise  to  the  following  senti- 
ments which  Edith  expressed  in  a  let- 1 
ter  to  a  friend:-  "The  vacation  ad- 
vances too  fast  for  me  so  I  will  have  to 
get  a  rope  aud  tie  it  around  its  neck  to, 
keep  it  back.  I  feel  so  restless  and 
not  prepared  for  anything  that  I  have 
| to  do  at  school."  A  few  days  before 
the  time  came  for  her  to  resume  her 
studies  for  another    year  she  wrote  to 
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one  of  the  teachers,  and  thus  reterreci 
to  her  return  Lo  the  institution:-  "I 
shall  see  you  next  week.  You  will 
hardly  know  me  when  you  see  me  for 
I  have  grown  tall  and  changed." 


The  extract  on  auother  page  about 
Edith  Thomas,  from  the  report  of 
Prof.  Auagnos,  is  a  story  of  absorb- 
ing interest,  and  related  in  that  de- 
lightfully graphic  style  peculiar  to  him- 
self. This  touching  recital,  showing 
the  educational  development  of  a  child 
bereft  of  sight,  speech  aud  hearing, 
appeals  for  human  sympathy,  and  dis- 
closes results  that  fully  justify  the  ex- 
penditures in  behalf  of  the  blind  that 
are  made  possible  by  public  and  pri- 
vate contributions. 


€l)e  Ctyrtetfan  Better* 


THURSDAY,  MAY  9,  1895. 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been 

received  from  date  of  Oct.  1,  1894,  to  April 
20,  1895  :— 

ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

A  few  friends  in  Salem  "in  recognition  of 

what  has  been  done  for  Henry  Rand" #150.00 

A.  Bostonian 200  00 

A  friend 15.00 

A  friend  to  the  little  blind  children 400.00 

-.Amory,  C.  AV 100.00 

-Brett,  Mrs.  Anna  K.,  Avon .- 5.00 

Clarke,  Mrs .  James  Freeman 5.00 

-•Cheney,  Mrs.  E.  D 5.00 

Ooolidge,  Mrs.  J.  T.  10.00 

dishing,  Thomas 5  00 

D.,  L.  W.  and  M.  M.  D 50.00 

Drew,  Mrs.  E.  C 10.00 

Eliot,  Dr.  Samuel 100.00 

Fairbanks,  Miss  C.  L 10.00 

Fay,  Miss  Sarah  M 1,000.00 

Fenno,  Mrs 50 

Field,  Mrs.  E.  E.  V 10.00 

Fiske,  Miss  Elizabeth  S 500.00 

Fiske,  Mrs.  Joseph  N 1,000.00 

From  Eliot  Hall  Dances,  Jamaica  Plain C0.00 

Oilman,  Miss  E.  G 5.00 

Hersey,  Charles  H 10  00 

In  memoriam 100.00 

In  memory  of  M.  K.  O.,  Salem 5.00 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Martha  Webster  Miller. . . .  30.00 

-Kendall,  Miss  H.  W '. 50.00 

Knowles,    Rev.    Eaward    R.,     D.D.,    LL.D., 

Worcester 100.00 

Little  Amy  and  Edward 10.00 

Matthews,  Mrs.  A.  B 1,000.00 

Matthews,  Miss  Nanna 20.00 

Matthews,  Miss  Alice 20.00 

Meyer,  Mrs.  George  von  L 100.00 

Montgomery,  William 10.00 

-Motley,  Mrs.  E.  P 25.00 

Morgan,  E.  P.,  Saco,  Me 50.00 

Mouiton.Miss  M.  C 25.00 

Muldoon,  Arthur,  Newton  Centre 100.00 

Newell,  Mrs.  M.  Abbie,  in  memory  of  A.  H.  N.  25.00 

Nichols,  J.  Howard 25.00 

Ober,  Louis  P 10.00 

Osgood,  Mrs.  J.  F 500.00 

Page,  Franklin  Howard 5.00 

Pratt,  Mrs.  SarahS 10.00 

Proceeds  of  concert  in  Longmeadow  through 

Frank  B.Allen 50.00 

Proceeds  from  parlor  sale  at  Mrs.  T.  B.  Wales, 

Jr.,  West  Roxbury 50.00 

Proceeds  of  sale  by  Alice  Loring  Ware,  Ro- 

maine  Hoyt,  and  Mary  Hoyt,  Dorchester. .  21.28 
Proceeds  of   an  entertainment,  the  "Merry- 
makers," given  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Nathaniel  Thayer  by  the   children   con- 
nected with  the  Dorothea  House 125.00 

Robeson,  Mrs.  Andrew 10.00 

Sears,  Mrs.  K.  W 25.00 

Sohier,  Miss  E.  D 25.00 

Sohier,  Miss  Emily 25.00 

Swan,  Mrs.  Robert 5.00 

Sunday-school  class,  Chelsea,  Miss  Angus 25.00 

Taggard,  Mrs.  B.  W 5.00 

Thomdike,  Mrs.  J.  H.  ($10  annual) 110.00 

Through  Miss  Adel  E.  Somes 1.75 

Through  the  Globe 7.00 

Through  Miss  Edna  Joslyn 1.00 

Unitarian  Sunday-school,  Littleton 17.00 

Unitarian  Sunday-school,  Belmont,  through 

Rev.  Hilary  Bygrave 10.00 

Unitarian  Church  of  Weymouth  and  Braintree  12.00 

Upham,  Miss  Susan 1,000.00 

Vose,  Miss  C.  C 5.00 

Wales,  George  W 100  00 

Walter,  Mrs.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 5.00 

White,  C  J.,  Cambridge 25.00 

Whitehead,  Miss  Mary 10.00 

Warren,  Mrs.  J.  Sullivan 20.00 

W.,  S.  L 25.00 

»7,585.53 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
No.  53  State  Street  (Room  840). 
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PERKIN5  INSTITUTION 


AND 


jVtassacfyusetts  School  for  tfye  Sli^cL       j 

Boston,  May  1 1,  1895. 

TO  THE   FRIENDS   AND   PATRONS   OF  THE    INSTITUTION: 

The  Commencement  Exercises  of  this  School  will  be  held  in  the 
Boston  Theatre,  on  Tuesday,  June  4,  at  3  P.M.,  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D., 
presiding. 

"     You   are    most   cordially   invited   to   honor   the  occasion  with  your 
presence. 

The  seats  in  the  orchestra,  first  balcony,  dress  circle,  and  family 
circle  of  the  Theatre  will  be  reserved  for  the  choice  of  the  members  of 
the  corporation,  and  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Institution,  to  whom 
this  invitation  is  sent,  until  Saturday,  May  25.  Tickets  will  soon  be 
ready  for  delivery,  and  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  them 
are  requested  to  send  me  a  written  requisition.  No  more  than  two 
can  be  given  to  an  applicant. 

The  seats  will  be  POSITIVELY  reserved  until  THREE  O'CLOCK, 
when  standing  persons  will  be  permitted  to  occupy  all  vacant  places. 

M.    ANAGNOS. 


The  seats  will  be  positively  reserved  until  3  o'clock. 
There  will  be  no  misunderstanding  on  this  point  this  year. 
The  members  of  the  Corporation  and  all  other  friends  and 
patrons  of  the  Institution,  to  whom  this  invitation  is  sent, 
can  have  their  choice  of  tickets  until  Saturday,  May  25th. 
Please  be  so  kind  as  to  send  your  order  without  delay. 

M.  ANAGNOS. 


-a. 


Saturday,    JVIay    nth,   1895, 


The  WashingtoInIAN  aekowledges  with  thanks  the 
ipt  of  the  excellent  sixty-third  annual  report  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  or  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind.  The  report  is  thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive and  is  very  interesting  reading,  especially  those 
piirts  that  relate  to  the  education  of  Edith  Thomas,, 
Willie  Klizaheth  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer,  three 
little  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  children.  In  speaking  cf 
these  children,    the  report,   among  other  things,  says: 

""Their steady  developmentin  character, in  knowledge 
and  practical  ability  is  most  encouraging.  The  result 
in  their  cast — as  in  that  of  Laura  Br'idgman  and 
Helen  Keller — shows  that  no  matter  what  theohstach?,, 
the  hidden  intellect  can  be  reached  in  spite  of  apparent 
impossibility,  and  that  it  is  worth  r<  aching.  It  is  net 
merely  for  the  few  so  afflicted  that  t'l  c  less  i  i  v  ■ 
its  moral: — it  is  made  evident,  by  the  succtes  which 
has  been  pained  in  this  training,  that  even  greater  dif- 
ficulties can  b?  overcome.  The  cause  of  edu  io 
everywhere  is  advanced  by  everything  that  is  learn 
and  done  by  these  afflicted  ones,  who  can  neither  hear 
nor  see.     As  every  new  invention  and  every  important 

:ry,  opens   the  door  to  othei  greater  disci  . 

erics  and  inventions,  so  the  awakening  of  these  chil- 
dren to  an  intellectual  life  will  be  the  means  of  finding 
fresh  avenues  to  all  sources  of  knowledge  aid  to  ev  ry 
n. ems  of  attainment." 

I      THE  /.  MESSENGER. 

PUBLISHED    WEEKLY 

AT    THE— — 

Alabama  x  School  x  for  :<  the  x  Deaf 


MAY  11th,  1895. 


HELEN  KELLER. 


She  lives  in  light,  not  shadow; 
Not  silence,  hut  the  sound 
Which  t brills  the  stars  of  heaven, 
And  trembles  from  the  ground. 

She  breathes  a  finer  ether, 
Beholds  a  keener  sun. 
In  her  supernal  being 
Music  and  light  are  one. 

Unknown  the  subtile  senses 
That  lead  her  through  the  day; 
Love,  light,  and  song  and  color 
Come  by  another  way. 

Light  brings  she  to  the  seeing, 
New  song  to  those  that  hear; 
Her  braver  spirit  sounding 
Where  mortals  fail  and  fear. 

Here  where  the  eye  doth  know  it 
Essential  life  doth  dwell; 
Spirit  with  scarce  a  veil  of  flesh, 
A  soul  made  visible. 

Or  it  is  just  a  lovely  girl 
With  flowers  ;it  her  maiden  breast; 
Helen,  here  is  a  little  song 
From  the  poet  who  loves  you  best. 
—  Richard  Watson  Qilder  in  ProgreHK. 


We    acknowledge 


with  thanks  the 
receipt  of  the  Sixty-Third  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Perkins   Institution    for  the 


Blind.  It  is  a  voluminous  and  very  in- 
teresting report.  There  are  three  deaf 
blind  children,  Edith  Thomas,  Willie 
Elizabeth  Robins  and  Tommy  Stringer, 
in  the  Institution  and  a  considerable 
sp-ace  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  them. 


yy 


The  superintendent  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
in  South  Boston,  in  behalf  of  the  blind  ohll- 
dren  there,  has  accepted  an  invitation  from 
Manager  Cesser  to  visit  the  Burning  Volcano  of 
Kilauea,  as  represented  in  the  old  Gettysburg 
building.  641  Treniont  street,  They  will  see 
the  wonderful  sights  of  this  inferno  of  the 
world  in  their  own  way,  and  from  his  expe- 
rience in  entertaining  some  blind  children  at 
thifl  same  exhibition  in  San  Francisco,  Manager 
Sesser  feels  that  they  will  enjoy  it  fully  as 
much  as  those  who  are  blessed  with  sight.  At 
least  they  can  enjoy  the  description  given  by 
the  leoturer,  and  will  have  a  treat  listening  to 
the  memory-lingering  melodies  of  the  four  na- 
tive Hawaiians  as  they  sing  in  their  native 
tongue. 


€^e  Christian  Better, 


MAY  16,  1895. 


The  "Greek  National  Calendar  for  1895," 
prepared  by  Konstantin  P.  Skopos,  and 
published  in  Athens  by  Konstantinides, 
contains  a  portrait  and  sketch  of  Michael 
Anagnos,  written  by  Mr.  Ph.  Paraskeviades 
of  Athens.  The  noble  work  which  Mr. 
Anagnos  has  done  in  the  education  of  the 
blind,  as  well  as  the  remarkable  contribu- 
tion of  his  father-in-law,  Dr.  Howe,  are 
gratefully  recognized.  The  Greeks  may 
well  be  proud  of  Mr.  Anagnos ;  and  the 
best  way  Americans  can  show  their  grati- 
tude is  by  giving  him  an  earnest  and  ade- 
quate support  in  his  work. 

The  sixty-third  annual  report  of  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  gives  a  very  complete  account  of 
the  last  year's  work.  It  contains  a  de- 
tailed report  of  the  development  of  Edith 
Thomas,  Willie  Robin,  and  Tommy 
Stringer ;  and  the  touching  anecdotes  ought 
to  open  wide  the  pocket-books  of  many  who 
have  not  yet  contributed  to  this  important 
and  inspiring  work.  It  is  a  wonderful 
story,  this  of  opening  the  perceptions  of 
these  unfortunate  children  to  the  hidden 
world  of  light,  sound,  and  communication ; 
and  the  report  ought  to  be  widely  circu- 
lated. 


SOUTH    BOSTON    BULLETIN 


MUSICALE- 


Blind  Pupils  Entertained. 

AVERY  interesting  concert  was 
given  on  Monday  evening,  at 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  by 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Flanders,  reader,  Mr.  Har- 
ry M.  Murdough,  tenor,  Mr.  Charles 
Delmont,  baritone,  Mr.  H.  Winlfield 
Huff,  flutist,  and  Mrs.  V.  A.  Howe, 
accompanist. 

Mrs.  Flanders  gave  for  her  selec- 
tions,"Two  Thanksgiving  Dances,""  A 
Roman  Valentine"  and  "Don  Squix- 
it's  Ghost."  Mrs.  Flanders'  interpreta- 


tions are  always  true  to  nature,  and 
therefore  always  give  great  pleasure. 
Her  efforts  were  thoroughly  enjoyed 
by  the  pupils. 

Mr.  Murdough  was  heard  to  great 
advantage  in  his  solos,  "For  all  Eter- 
nity" by  Mascheroni,  "Thou  art  my 
All,"  by  Bradsky  and  "Angel  Land" 
by  Pinsuto.  In  answer  to  an  encora 
he  gave  "A  Snowrlake."  He  pos- 
sesses a  sweet  tenor  voice,  with  much 
expression,  and  ought  to  be  oftener 
heard  in  public,  for  a  really  good  tenor 
voice  is  rarely  heard. 

Mr.  Delmont  moved  his  audience  to 
tears  by  his  pathetic  rendering  of 
"Daddy"  by  Behrens,  and  he  also 
gave  "The  Vagrant"  by  Mollay,  "Bed- 
ouin Love  Song"  by  Schnecker,  "The 
Meyer-Helmund  Marionetta,"  and  in 
response  to  enthusiastic  applause 
"Love's  Sorrow"  and  "Sweetheart." 
There  was  no  doubt  of  the  entire  ap- 
preciation of  his  fine  voice  by  the  sym- 
pathetic audience. 

Mr.  Huff's  flute  solos  were  played 
admirably.  They  were  "Robin  Hood" 
and  a  "Bolero"  by  Popp,  which  was 
so  heartily  applauded  that  he  respond- 
ed with  "Smile,  Slumber." 

Mr.  Delmont  and  Mr.  Murdough 
sang  also  two  duets,  "O  Morning 
Land"  and  "Trust  her  not,"  with 
great  effect. 

The  thorough  and  hearty  applause 
of  the  pupils  was  a  great  aid  evidently 
to  the  performers,  and  the  evening 
was  a  pleasant  one  on  all  sides.  Very 
few  audiences  give  intelligent  ap- 
plause like  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins 
Institution. 
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Entertainment  at   Perkins    Institute 
for  the  Blind. 

Au  artistically  arranged  programme  was 
given  last  Monday  evening,  in  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  blind.  Mrs.  F.  A.  FJanders 
who  never  fails  to  please,  captivated  the 
audience  by  her  exquisite  selections  in 
reading.  She  is,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  have  heard  the  best  talent  in  elocu- 
tion of  Europe  and  America,  second  to  no 
one,  and  not  only  South  Boston  but  Amer- 
ica can  i'eel  proud  of  so  gifted  a  daughter. 

Mr.  Charles  Delmont  sang  several  bari- 
tone solos,  Mr.  W.  Huff  played  well  on  the 
flute,  Mrs.  Virginia  A.  Howe  was  the  pian- 
ist and  solo  accompanist.  Mr.  Harry 
Murdough  ga^e  in  a  very  proficient  man- 
ner several  tenor  solos,  and  especially  the 
"Story  ot  the  Snowtlakes,"  seemed  an  es- 
pecial favorite.  He  has  a  good  voice  and 
Lis  notes  contain  both  feeling  and  clear- 
ness which  are  to  be  especially  admired. 
Trie  whole  entertainment  was  a  decided 
sucoess  in  every  respect. 
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FRIDAY.    MAY    24.    1895. 

....  Good  for  the  Columbia  College  "Strollers" 
and  good  for  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  ! 
May  there  be  as  large  an  audience  as  the  Bijou 
Theatre  will  hold  next  Tuesday  evening  to  see 
"The  Mother-in-Law"  given  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Kindergarten. 
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BLIND    ONES    TO    BE    HELPED. 


Fine  Entertainment  Will  be  Given  Next  | 
Tuesday  Evening. 
The    Strollers,    a    prominent    amateur 
dramatic   club   of   New  York,    will   give 
one   of  its  entertainments   in    the   Bi.iou 
opera    house    Tuesday    evening    for   the 
benefit  of  the  kindergarten  of  the  blind. 
The   club    has   given   many   entertain- 
ments  for  charitable   purposes   in   large 
cities,  and  has  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
Mrs  Grover  Cleveland,  Mrs  Levi  P.  Mor- 
ton,   Mrs    Astor,     Mrs    Vanderbllt    and 
other  prominent  people. 

The  benefit  of  ziext  week  will  be  given 
under  the  auspices  of  a  number  of  well 
known  Boston  society  leaders  who  are 
interested  in  the  work  which  Mr  Anag- 
nos  has  so  successfully  directed  for  a 
number  of  years  at  the  Perkins  institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  school  for  the 
blind,  and  include:  Mrs  J.  C.  Gray,  Mrs 
Boylston  A.  Beal,  Mrs  D.  H.  Coolldge, 
Mrs  Edward  Brooks,  Miss  Warren,  Mrs 
J.  M.  Sears,  Mrs  Arthur  J.  Richmond, 
Mrs  C.  W.  Amory,  Mrs  F.  S.  Watson, 
Mis  P.  D.  Wheatland,  Mrs  C.  F. 
Sprague,  Mrs  Roger  Wolcott,  Mrs  A.  L. 
Mason,  .Mrs  J.  C.  Warren,  Mrs  E.  S. 
Grew,  Mrs  H.  Stackpole,  Mrs  William 
Appleton  Jr,  Mrs  Amory.  Mrs  H.  D. 
Burnham,  Mrs  Frederick  Whltwell,  Mrs 
C.  W.  Sargent,  Mrs  E.  P.  Motley. 

Two  plays  will  be  presented,  "The 
Mother-in-Law,"  a  laughable  three-act 
farce  comedy  in  which  everybody  seems 
to  get  mixed  up  with  the  plots  and 
private  history  of  everybody  else,  and  in 
which  there  is  a  proper  amount  of  love- 
making;  and  the  character  sketch, 
"Rasberry  Shrub  Sec,"  said  to  resemble 
Miss  Wilkins'  work. 

The  excellence  of  the  entertainment 
promised  as  well  as  the  object  for 
which  the  benefit  is  to  be  given  ought 
to  fill  the  house  to  overflowing. 

In  view  of  the  present  financial  con- 
dition of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind 
it  is  a  constant  worry  and  perplexity  to 
the  trustees  and  managers  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds  from  year  to  year. 

"But  in  justice  to  the  generous  phil- 
anthropic public,"  said  Mr  Anagnos,  "I 
wish  to  state  that  by  means  of  the 
special  fund  of  nearly  $6000  which  was 
raised  in  response  to  the  numerous  ap- 
peals published  recently  in  the  dally 
papers,  the  full  amount  of  the  current 
expenses  of  the  kindergarten  for  the 
present  year  has  been  secured.  While 
there  is  no  Immediate  anxiety  about  the 
continuance  of  the  work,  this  relief  is 
only  temporary. 

"The  uncertainty  of  the  future  Is  al- 
ways before  us,  and  the  danger  of  the 
recurrence  of  a  deficit  can  only  be  re- 
moved by  the  accomplishment  of  the 
following  three  things: 

"First,  by  an  addition  of  $5000  to  the 
regular  annual  subscriptions,  in  which 
even  people  of  very  moderate  means  can 
participate  by  contributions  of  $1  and 
upward. 

"Second,  by  the  completion  of  the  en- 
dowment   fund    of    $100,000.      More    than 
one-half    of    this    sum    is    still    lacking,  ; 
and  has  to  be  obtained. 

"Third,  by  the  extinction  of  the  debt  ' 
on  the  new  buildings,  which  amounts 
to  about  $16,000,  and  hangs  like  a  cloud 
over  the  place." 
The  annual  commencement  exercises 
i  of  the  Perkins  institution  and  Massa- 
:  chusetts  school  for  the  blind  will  be 
held  in  Boston  theater,  Tuesday  after- 
noon, June  4,  at  3.  Samuel  Eliot,  LL  D, 
will  preside,  and  it  is  expected  that  Gov 
Greenhalge  will  honor  the  occasion  with 
his  presence.  Rev  Alexander  McKen- 
zie  will  deliver  an  address  in  behalf  of 
the  little  sightless  children,  and  Willie 
Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer 
will  take  part  in  an  exercise.  Miss 
Roeske  has  written  a  musical  composi- 
tion which  will  be  given  by  the  Kinder 
orchestra,  and  a  class  of  little  boys  and 
girls  will  show  how  the  Sloyd  method 
Is  applied' to  knitting. 
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S,E  SAWYER'S  WILL! 


More  Than  50  Charitable  Institu- 
tions are  Interested. 

The  full  bench  of  the  supreme  court 
yesterday  sent  down  a  decision  of  14 
type-written  pages  to  the  truste< 
the  will  of  the  late  S.  E.  Sawyer  of 
Gloucester.  More  than  50  public  charit- 
able institutions  are  interested  in  the 
decision.  The  testator  died  Dec.  15, 
1889.  He  left  a  will,  which  was  hotly 
contested  by  his  heirs,  but  was  finally 
allowed.  The  appraised  value  of  his 
whole  property,  made  shortly  after  his 
death,  is  $593,S29.  Since  then  the  mar- 
ket value  of  many  of  the  securities  has 
depreciated,  and  the  net  income  of  the 
estate  upon  the  appraised  value  has  not 
been  ZY2  p.c.  The  legatees  claimed  that 
they  were  entitled  to  interest  upon  their 
legacies  after  the  death  of  the  testator 
at  the  rate  of  6  p.c.  And  the  heirs  at 
law  claimed  that  certain  of  the  larger 
public   bequests   were   void. 

The  instruction  on  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  will  is  that  the  executors  of  the 
will  shall  retain  in  their  hands  $500  or 
deposit  htis  sum  with  the  treasurer  of 
Gloucester,  the  income  of  which  should 
be  used  to  keep  the  burial  lot  and  monu- 
ment always  in  good  repair;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ,$12,000  legacy  mentioned 
in  this  paragraph  should  be  paid  to  the 
executrix  of  C.  A.  Sawyer. 

The  19th  paragraph  of  the  will  is:  "I 
give  and  bequeath  to  my  executors  and 
trustees  the  sum  of  $4000,  in  trust,  to  be 
safely  invested  as  aforesaid  and  the  in- 
come be  allowed  to  accumulate  until 
such  time,  when  it  would  seem  to  be  ad- 
visable to  erect  a  more  commodious  vil- 
lage chapel  in  Fresh  Water  Cove,  a  por- 
tion of  the  income  may  be  used  in  pur- 
chasing Sabbath  school  books;  to  keep 
the  building  and  the  grounds  in  good 
order,  and  for  its  general  support. 

A  part  of  the  13th  clause  of  the  will 
is:  "I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  execu- 
tors and  trustees,  and  their  successors 
in  the  office,  to  be  held  by  them  in  trust, 
the  sum  of  $120,000,  including  the  note 
of  $20,000  now  held  by  them  on  demand, 
to  be  safely  invested,  as  heretofore  di- 
rected, and  the  income  only  of  said  sum 
to  be  paid  semi-annually  to  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Gloucester  Lyceum 
and  Sawyer  Free  Library  as  part  of  the 
endowment  fund  for  its  support."  The 
court  holds  that  under  this  paragraph 
that  the  testator  intended  to  give  to  his 
executors  and  trustees,  in  trust,  $120,000 
in  addition  to  the  amount  of  money 
promised  in  the  note  he  gave  to  the  in- 
stitution in  his  lifetime,  but  $120,000  of 
which  the  promise  of  $20,000  contained 
in  the  note  should  be  a  part.  This  be- 
quest is  of  the  sum  of  $120,000,  and  the 
note  should  be  cancelled.  It  is  a  good 
public    charitable    bequest. 

The  following  are  all  valid  bequests: 
$10,000  to  city  of  Gloucester,  to  establish 
a  fund  to  be  known  as  "Sawyer  draw- 
ing and  music  fund;"  $3000  to  Gloucester, 
the  income  to  provide  medals  for  meri- 
torious high  and  grammar  school  schol- 
ars; $1000  to  Gloucester,  for  "Ornamental 
tree  fund;"  $4000  to  the  Rockport  iibrary 
trustees,  to  establish  a  "Sawyer  fund;" 
$8000  to  First  Parish  Unitarian  Society 
of  Gloucester,  for  "Parsonage  fund;" 
$3000  to  same  society  for  "Salary  fund;" 
$1000,  income  to  be  used  for  purchase  of 
Sabbath  school  books;  $2000  to  same 
society,  for  "Girls  industrial  school 
fund." 

The  48th  paragraph  of  the  will  is:  "I 
give  and  bequeath  to  each  of  the  10  fol- 
lowing institution^  and  societies  Ihe 
sum  of  $4000,  to  be  safely  invested  as  a 
'permanent  fund,'  and  the  income  only 
thereof  to  be  used  in  such  manner  as 
will  from  time  to  time  best  promote  the 


PERKINS    INSTITUTION     FOR    THE    BI,IND. 

In  common  with  many  educational  insti- 
tutions in  this  Commonwealth  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  will  hold  its  commencement 
exercises  next  month. 

The  date  is  announced  as  June  4,  and  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock,  in  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre,  the  little  sightless  children, 
including  those  from  the  kindergarten, 
will  show  their  friends  that  cultivation  of 
mind  and  heart  secures  results  to  which 
blindness  offers  small  obstacle.  The  musi- 
cal and  literary  departments  will  be  rep-, 
resented  by  selections  for  band  and  voice; 
by  a  reading  exercise  by  a  class  of  girls 
(including   Edith    Thomas)    from    Ruskin's 


interests  and  welfare  of  the  said  insti-  | 
tutions    and    societies."        The    societies  | 
named   are:   The   Benevolent  Fraternity 
of  Churches,  5  Worcester  sq. ;  the  Young 
Men's    Christian    Union;      the    Baldwin 
Place  Home  for  Little  Wanderers;   the 
Boston  Provident  Association;  the  Mas- 
sachusetts   Society    for    the    Prevention 
of-  Cruelty  to  Children;  the  North  Ben- 
nett   Industrial    School;    the    Bostonian  | 
Society,    Old    State    House;    the    N.    E. 
Historic  Genealogical  Society;  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  and 
the    Boston   Art   Club. 

The  49th  paragraph  of  the  will  gives 
$2000  to  each  of  the  following  societies: 
The  American  Unitarian  Association; 
the  Associated  Charities,  Chardon  st. ; 
the  Boston  Children's  Friend  Society; 
the  Boston  Dispensary;  the  Boston  In- 
dustrial Temporary  Home;  the  Boston 
Marine  Society;  the  Boston  North  End 
Mission;  the  Boston  Port  and  Seaman's 
Aid  Society;  the  Channing  Home;  the 
Charitable  Association  of  the  Boston 
Fire  Department;  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital, Huntington  ave.;  the  Children's 
Mission:  the  Consumptives'  Home.Grove 
Hall;  the  Fragment  Society;  the  Free 
Hospital  for  Women;  the  Home  for  Aged 
Couples;  the  Home  for  Aged  Men;  the 
Hme  for  Aged  Women;  the  Homoeo- 
pathic Medical  Dispensary;  the  Horace 
Mann  School  for  Deaf  and  Dumb;  the 
House  of  the  Good  Samaritan;  the  How- 
ard Benevolent  Society;  the  Humane 
Society  of  Mass;  the  Marcella  St.  Home 
for  Poor  and  Neglected  Children;  the 
Mass.  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirm- 
ary; the  Mass.  Medical  Benevolent  So- 
ciety; the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  the 
Needle  Women's  Friend  Society;  the  N. 

E.  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children; 
the  Penitent  Female  Refuge;  the  Poor 
Children's  Excursions;  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Mass.  School  for  the  Blind; 
the  Sailor's  Snug  Harbor,  Quincy;  the 
Society  for  the  Relief  of  Destitute 
Clergymen;  the  Temporary  Home  for 
Destitute  Children;  the  Temporary  Home 
for  Working  Women;  the  General  Theo- 
logical Library;  the  King's  Chapel  Em- 
ployment Society;  the  West  End  Nursery 
and  Infants'  Hospital;  the  News  Boys 
and  Boot  Blacks'  Reading  Room. 

The  court  holds  that  these  legacies 
are  to  be  paid  directly  to  the  institu- 
tions and  societies  named,  and  the  in- 
come is  to  be  used  by  them  at  their  dis- 
cretion to  promote  their  interests  and 
welfare  or  their  interest  and  prosperity. 

The  court  holds  that  the  legacies,  ex- 
cept those  contained  in  paragraphs  48 
and  49,  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  6 
p.c.  per  annum,  simple  interest,  from 
one  year  from  the  death  of  the  testa- 
tor. There  will  be  interest  on  the 
amounts  given  from  one  year  from  the 
death  of  the  testator  paid  under  the 
legacies  contained  in  paragraphs  48  and 
49  for  the  next  four  years  at  the  rate  of 
the  annual  income  received  from  the 
property,  if  less  than  6  p.c;  and  after 
the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the 
death  of  the  testator  at  6  p.c,  simple  in- 
terest. If  any  legacies  or  devises  fail 
or  lapse  they  fall  into  the  residue  and 
pass  under  the  residuary  clause.  The 
expenses  of  administration,  including 
the  expenses  of  the  contest  over  the  pro- 
bate of  the  will,  so  far  as  they  have 
made  a  charge  upon  the  estate,  are  to 
be  taken  from  the  corpus  of  the  estate. 

E.  T.  Burley  for  executors  and  trus- 
tees; J.  J.  Flaherty  for  L.  M.  Sawyer, 
execix. ;  S.  D.  York  for  Rockport  Li- 
brary; C.  A.   Russell  for  Gloucester;  H. 

F.  Hurlburt  and  E.  T.  McCarthy  for 
First  Parish  Unitarian  church;  W.  G. 
Russell  and  J.  Fox  for  Mass  Soc.  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals;  S.  Lin- 
coln for  Gloucester  Lyceum  and  Sawyer 
Free  Library;  G.  Cunningham  for  Fe- 
male Charitable  Assn.  of  Gloucester;  A. 
Hemenway  and  C.  B.  Barnes,  jr.,  for  F. 
H.  Sawyer  et  al. ;  C.  A.  Russell  for  atty. 
genl. 


"King  of  the  Golden  River,"  which  is  just 
printed,  and  bv  experiments  in  physics 
conducted  by  the  graduating  class.  A 
pleasant  feature  of  the  hour  will  be  the 
exercise  in  which  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin 
and  Tommy  Stringer  together  with  several 
small  companions  take  a  part.  By  means 
of  song  and  game  they  will  show  how 
near  to  nature's  heart  they  come  through 
other  sense  than  that  of  sight.  An  exhi- 
bition of  slovd  in  knitting  will  be  given, 
and  an  original  musical  composition  will 
be  rendered  by  the  kinder  orchestra. 

The  plea  for  funds  to  carry  on  this  work 
will  be  made  by  Rev.  Alexander  McKen- 
zie,   D.D. 

The  diplomas  will  be  presented  to  the 
graduates  by  D.  Samuel  Eliot,  who  will 
preside,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  occa- 
sion will  be  honored  by  the  presence  of. 
Governor  Greenhalge.  Admission  tickets 
may  be  had  by  applying  to  M.  Anagnos, 
South  Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom  of  the 
institution,  No.  37  Avon  place.  No  tickets 
are  required  for  the  top  gallery  of  the 
theatre,  to  which  the  public  Is  cordially 
invited. 
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"THE    STROLLERS"    COMING. 


New   York's    Swell    Dramatic 
Club  to  Play  in  Boston. 


'Will  Appear   In    Bijou    Opera    House 
Tuesday  E  venios  for  Benefit  of  Kin- 
derearten    for    the    Blind— Club  Is 
Composed  of  Columbia  College  Boys 
-•'Mother-in- taw"  the  Play. 
One  of  the  noblest  of  Boston's  insti- 
tutions, the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
is   to  profit  by   a  novel   entertainment 
next     Tuesday     evening,      when     New 
York's     swell     dramatic     club,     '"The 
Strollers,"  of  Columbia  College,  will  ap- 
pear for  the  first  time   in   this   city  In 
Keith's    Bijou     Opera    House,    in     the 
laughable      three-act      farce      comedy, 
"Mother-in-Law." 

The  club  is  the  best  known  and  most 
famous  amateur  organization  of  the 
great  metropolis,  and  has  appeared  in 
New  York  for  the  benefit  of  a  number 
of  local  charities  and  always  under  the 
patronage  of  the  exclusive  "smart"  set. 
It  was  founded  by  Air.  Robert  C. 
Sands  in  December,  1886,  and  in  Janu- 
ary, 1887,  began  its  career.  It  "caught 
on"  at  once,  and  is  to  New  York  what 
the  Cadets  are  to  Boston. 

An  announcement  that  the  club  will 
appear  is  sufficient  to  pack  any  house, 
and  its  work  in  the  cause  of  charity 
cannot  be  computed.  Not  only  has  it 
given  performances  which  had  two 
weeks  inns  with  enormous  receipts, 
but  it  has  beer,  connected  with  many 
large  benefit  affairs  in  connection  with 
professionals  who  are  high  in  the  ranks, 
!  always  the  verdict  has  been  in  the 
form  of  unqualified  praise. 


To  detail  any  of  the  club's  successes 
—which  have  not  been  confined  to  New 
York,  but  have  been  repeated  in  rhila- 
delphia,  Albany,  Troy,  Buffalo,  Syra- 
.  Columbus,  Cleveland, 
roit,  Ann  Arbor,  Cincinnati,  Balti- 
more and  Washington— would  be  to  re- 
hearse the  same  story  of  unqualified 
approbation  and  enthusiasm  among  the 
audiences  which  have  always  crowded 
the  houses  to  see  the  members  act. 

Among  the  patrons  in  New  York  have 
been  President  Cleveland,  Hon.  Levi  P. 
Alorton,  Hon.  Roswell  P.  Flower,  Hon. 
Seth  Low  and  other  equally  well-known 
men. 

The  lady  patronesses  include  all  of 
the  "100"  in  New  York,  while  in  other 
the  announcement  that  "The 
Stroller.-,"  were  coining  has  put  "soci- 
ety" on  the  qui  vive  and  insured  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  best  people 
y  where. 

"Mother-in-Law,"  by  George  R.  Sims, 
is  in  his  happiest,  jolliest  vein,  and  is 
sufficiently  farcical  to  provoke  merri- 
ment, with  enough  of  the  comedy  ele- 
ment to  make  It  entertaining. 

Everybody  In  the  play  gets  mixed  up 
with  the  plots  and  private  history  of 
eyeryb*  while  a  proper  amount 

of  love  making  Is  well  scattered  through 
it.  and  helps  to  make  it  "go." 


It  must  not  be  supposed  there  is  any- 
I  thing  amateurish  in  the  makeup  or  set- 
ting of  the  "Strollers'  "  plays.  Too 
:  many  clubs  fail  in  the  minor  details, 
putting  all  their  strength  on  the  prin- 
cipals, but  this  has  n«*er  been  the  policy 
of  this  organization.  In  fact,  the  man- 
agers have  given  special  attention  -  to 
each  and  every  portion  of  their  plavs. 
believing  that  no  one  part  could  redeem 
poor  work  in  the  others.  So  the'  com- 
pany is  very  evenly  balanced. 
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It  goes  without  saying  -that  their  suc- 
cesses in  other  places  will  be  repeated 
here,  and  Boston  society  will  give  a 
royal  welcome  to  the  Columbia  boys 
who  have  kindly  consented  to  appear  to 
assist  one  of  Boston's  pet  charities,  for  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  involves  a  good  deal  of 
.financial  perplexity,  and  spasmodic  calls 
upon  the  public  have  to  be  made  from 
time  to  time  to  meet  the  necessary  ex- 
penses, which,  though  reduced  to  the 
minimum,  when  one  considers  the  deli- 
,cate  nature  of  the  work,  are  neces- 
sarily large,  and  would  be  on  the  in- 
crease If  all  the  children  desiring  in- 
struction were   accommodated. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  the  director  of  the 
kindergarten,  who.se  Hfe  js  bound  up  in 
his  work  among  these'  helpless  little 
ones,  is  very  desirous  of  cancelling  the 
mortgage  of  $16,475  now  on  the  buildings 
at  Jamaica  Plain,  and  the  receipts  of 
Tuesday  evening's  entertainment  will  be 
used  for  that  purpose. 


Mr.  Anagnos  wishes,  also,  that  the  en- 
dowment fund  might  be  completed,  so 
that  the  kindergarten  should  be  placed  on 
a  permanent  flnancail  basis,  and  the  in- 
come and  the  regular  subscriptions 
would  then  support  the  school  and  ap- 
peals to  the  public  would  be  unneces- 
sary. 

The  annual  commencement  exercises 
of  the  kindergarten  will  be  held  June  4. 
in  the  Boston  Theatre. 


Among  the  ladies  who  will  act  as 
patronesses  of  the  Tuesday  evening  af- 
fair are: 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Sears.  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Richmond, 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Watson,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Wheatland, 
Mrs.  G.  F  Sprague,  Mrs  Roger  Wolcott,  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Mason,  Mrs.  J.  C  Warren.  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Grew,  Mrs.  H.  Stuckpole,  Mrs.  William  Apple- 
ton.  Jr.,  Mrs.  Amory,  Miss  Warren,  Mrs.  H 
D.  Burnhiioi.  Mrs.  D.  H.  Coolidge,  Mrs.  Boyl- 
ston  Real,  Mrs.  Edward  Brooks,  Mrs  Gib- 
son. Mrs.  J.  C.  Gray.  Mrs.  C.  W.  Amory 
Mrs.  Frederick  Whitwell,  Mrs.  C.  W  Sar- 
gent and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Motley. 
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PERKINS     INSTITUTION. 


An    Unnsually    Interesting    Program    for 
the  Annual  Commencement  on  June  4. 

Among  the  pleasant  occasions  which  mark 
the  closing  of  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
Commonwealth  is  the  annual  Commence- 
ment of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind.  The  exer- 
cises will  be  held  in  Boston  Theatre  on 
Tuesday,  June  4,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  it 
is  expected  that  Gov.  Greenhalge  will  honor 
the  occasion  with  his  presence.  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Eliot  will  preside.  A  prominent  fea- 
ture of  interest  will  be  the  presence  of  the 
kindergarten.  No  one  would  be  willing  to 
forego  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  magic 
fingers  of  the  little  sightless  boys  and  girls 
mold  the  soft  clay  and  fashion  the  models 
which  have  to  be  used  in  -telling  the  won- 
derful story  of  water  and  its  uses.  Willie 
Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer  will 
join  in  the  work  and  play  connected  with 
this  exercise,  and  a  little  later  both  chil- 
dren will  appear  in  a  class  that  will  show 
how  the  principles  of  sloyd  are  applied  to 
knitting. 

The  Kinder  Orchestra  will  play  a  polka, 
the  composition  of  Miss  Roeske,  the  talent- 
ed teacher  of  the  tiny  musicians.  Rev. 
Alexander  McKenzie,  I).  D.,  will  deliver  an 
address  in  behalf  of  the  kindergarten,  and 
will  plead  for  a  widespread  recognition  of 
the  claims  of  the  little  sightless  children. 
Gymnastics  and  military  drill,  a  reading 
exercise  from  Ruskln's  "King  of  the  Golden 
River."  in  which  Edith  Thomas  will  take 
part,  experiments  in  physics,  quartet  and 
chorus  singing  and  orchestral  music  will 
represent  the  work  ol'  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  parent  institution.  The  grad- 
uates, four  in  number,  will  receive  their 
diplomas  at  the  hand  of  Dr.  Eliot.  Admis- 
sion tickets  may  be  had  by  applying  to 
Mr.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  the  sales- 
room of  the  institution.  No.  37  Avon  Place. 
No  tickets  are  required  for  the  top  gallery 
of  the  theatre,  to  which  the  public  is  cor- 
ily  invite. I. 
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FOB  THE  BLIND. 

The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind  makes  announce- 
ment ol  its  annual  commencement  exer- 
cises, which  are  to  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
June  4,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  in  Boston 
Theatre.  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D.,  will  pre- 
side and  His  Excellency  Governor  Green- 
halge will  represent  the  Commonwealth 
on  this  occasion.  The  exercises  are  ar- 
ranged with  a  view  to  show  the  work  of 
the  several  departments  of  the  institution, 
including  the  kindergarten.  Willie  Eliza- 
beth Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer,  with 
other  children,  will  illustrate  by  work  and 
play  the  uses  of  our  helper,  Water.  The 
story  will  be  followed  by  an  original 
musical  composition  giver  by  the  Kinder 
Orchestra.  Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie, 
D.  D.,  will  make  an  address  in  behalf  of 
the  infant  institution,  in  which  he  will 
show  the  need  of  relieving  it  from  its 
present  debt.  The  members  of  the 
graduating  class  will  receive  their  di- 
plomas at  the  hand  of  Dr.  Eliot.  Admis- 
sion tickets  may  be  had  by  applying  to 
M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  the 
salesroom  of  the  institution,  No.  37  Avon 
Place.  No  tickets  are  required  for  the 
top  gallery  of  the  theatre,  to  which  the 
public  is  cordially  invited. 
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Saturday,  May  25,  1895. 


COMMENCEMENT  PROGRAMME. 


Perkins  Institution  Graduation  Exercises. 

AGAIN  the  commencement  season 
will  bring  a  large  number  of 
the  citizens  of  Boston  into  touch 
with  Perkins  Institution  and  with  the 
work  which  is  being  done  for  the  blind. 
The  annual  exercises  of  this  school 
will  be  held  in  Boston  Theatre  on 
Tuesday,  June  4,  at  three  o'clock  p.  M. 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will  preside  and 
Governor  Greenhalge  is  expected  to 
be  present. 

Au  overture  by  the  band  will  open 
the  exercise.  The  first  part  of  the 
hour  will  be  given  up  to  the  little  chil- 
dren from  the  kindergarten  who  will 
show  by  work  and  play  that  water  is 
one  of  our  greatest  helpers.  The 
story  told  by  game,  and  song  and  illus- 
trated by  the  clay  models  which  the 
little  boys  and  girls  make  so  deftly,  is 
full  of  genuine  interest  to  all  lovers  of 
children. 

Another  attractive  exercise  will  be 
the  exhibition  of  sloyd  knitting  where 
each  member  of  a  group,  including 
Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy 
Stringer  is  busy  with  her  needles,  and, 
while  the  work  goes  on,  describes  both 
the  stitch  she  is  using  and  the  article 
that  is  being  produced. 

Miss  Roeske,  the  talented  teacher  of 
the  boys,  has  composed  a  polka  and 
arranged  it  for  the  use  of  the  kinder 
orchestra  for  this  occasion.  Rev. 
Alexander  McKenzie,  D.  D.  will  speak 
in  behalf  of  the  kindergarten  and  will 


it 


show  how  the  work  is   hampered   by 
lack  of  funds. 

The  pupils  of  the  parent  institution 
will  take  part  in  a  number  of  literary 
and  musical  exercises.  Edith  Thomas 
with  her  classmates  will  read  a  selec- 
tion from  Ruskin's  "Kins;  of  the 
Golden  River,"  and  the  members  of 
the  graduating  class  will  conduct  ex-, 
periments  in  physics. 

Songs  rendered  by  a  quartette,  a 
chorus  of  mixed  voices  and  a  solo  for 
the  violin  are  on  the  programme. 

Admission  tickets  may  be  had  by 
applying  to  M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston, 
or  at  the  salesroom  of  the  institution 
No.  37  Avon  place.  No  tickets  are 
required  for  the  top  gallery  of  the  the- 
atre to  which  the  public  is  cordially  in- 
vited. 


Admission  tickets  may  be  had  by 
applying  to  M.  Anagnos,  South  Bos- 
ton, or  at  the  salesroom  of  the  insti- 
tution, 37  Avon  place.  No  tickets 
are  required  for  the  top  gallery  of 
the  theatre,  to  which  the  public  is 
cordially  invited. 
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INSTITUTION   FOR  THE  BLIND. 

THE  commencement  exercises  of 
the    Perkins    Institution    and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
will  be  held  in   Boston  Theatre  on 
Tuesday,  June  4,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m. 
Not  only  teachers  but  all  those  who 
are  concerned  in  educational  matters 
are   deeply  interested   in   the   work 
which  is    done    in    this   school,  and 
they  will  be  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of   this  opportunity  to   witness   the 
results  of  the  methods  used  in   the 
several departmentsof  the  institution. 
Among  the  first  exercises  will  be 
that  in  which  the  little   children  of 
the  kindergarten  take  part.     Water, 
which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  our 
material  world,  will  furnish  the   text 
for  one  of   the  ingenious  stories  so 
readily  illustrated  by  song  and  play. 
Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy 
Stringer,  will  join   with   their    com- 
panions in  modelling  in  clay  and  in 
the  game.     The  principles  of  sloyd 
as  applied  to  knitting  will  be  shown 
by  a  group   of  busy  workers  plying 
the  needles,  and  each  little  sightless 
child  will  describe  the  stitch  which 
she  uses  in  making  the  article. 

Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie,  D.D., 
will  make  an  address  in  behalf  of 
the  kindergarten  and  will  show  the 
need  of  a  larger  fund  for  its  mainte- 
nance. The  literary  department  of 
the  parent  school  will  offer  in  illus- 
tration of  its  work  an  exercise  in 
physics  and  one  in  reading  from 
embossed  print  by  a  class  of  girls, 
one  of  whom  is  Edith  Thomas. 

The  music  department  will  con- 
tribute a  solo  for  the  violin,  a  selec- 
tion by  the  band,  quartette  singing 
by  girls,  the  performance  by  the 
kinder-orchestra  and  a  chorus  of 
mixed  voices.  Physical  training 
will  be  represented  by  gymnastics 
and  military  drill. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will  preside  on 
this  occasion  and  will  present  the 
diplomas  to  the  graduates.  The 
commonwealth  will  be  represented 
by  his  Excellency,  Governor  Green- 
halge. 


The  citizens  of  Boston  and  this  vicinity  will  be 

I  glad  to  learn  that  the  annual  commencement  exercises 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
j  for  the  Blind  arc  announced  to  take  place  in  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre,  on  Tuesday,  June  4,  at  'i  o'clock  P.  M. 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will  preside  on  this  occasion,  and 
will  present  the  diplomas  to  the  graduating  class.  It 
is  expected  that  the  Commonwealth  will  be  represent- 
ed by  his  Excellency  Governor  Greenhalgc.  The 
graduates  who  have  so  well  earned  the  testimonials  of 
their  faithful  application  will  represent  the  literary 
departmentof  the  school,  and  show  the  character  of 
!  the  work  which  is  carried  on  therein,  by  taking  part 
in  an  exercise  in  physics.  Reading  from  embossed 
books,  vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  exercises  in 
!  gymnastics  and  military  drill  will  follow  in  order,  and 
j  will  serve  to  show  the  results  which  arc  achieved  by 
the  students.  The  presence  of  the  little  children  of 
the  Kindergarten  will  lend  interest  to  the  occasion. 
The  performances  of  the  Kinder  Orchestra,  together 
with  a  story,  told  in  song  and  game,  and  clay  modelling, 
in  which  Willie,  Elizabeth,  Robin  and  Tommy 
Stringer  take  part,  and  a  class  In  sloyd  knitting  are  in- 
cluded in  the  exercises  to  be  given  by  the  Kinder- 
garten  department.  The  Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie, 
D.D.,  will  show  the  pressing  needs  of  the  Infant  In- 
stitution, and  plead  the  justness  of  its  claim  to  wider 
recognition  and  more  liberal  support.  Admission 
tickets  may  be  had  by  applying  to  M.  Anagnos,  South 
1  Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom,  No.  37  Avon  place.  No 
tickets  are  required  for  the  top  gallery  of  the  Theatre, 
to  which  the  public  is  cordially  welcomed. 
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SUNDAY,  MAY  26,  1895. 


FOR    THE    BLIND. 


Entertainment  by  "The  Strollers"  and 
Commencement  Exercises. 
Next  Tuesday  evening:  there  will  be  a 
benefit  performance  at  the  Bijou  opera 
house,  to  aid  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind,  in  which  the  crack  amateur  or- 
ganization of  New  York  will  make  Its 
first  appearance  in  this  city.  The  club 
was  founded  about  nine  years  ago  in 
Columbia  college,  and  adopted  the 
happy-go-lucky  title  of  the  Strollers, 
and  since  that  time  they  have  given  a 
score  or  more  performances  for  the  ben- 
efit of  charitable  objects  In  different 
cities 

Their  productions,  under  the  auspices 
of  notable  people,  have  invariably  been 
well  received  by  the  elite,  and  the  en- 
tertainment Tuesday  evening  is  to  oe 
given  under  the  patronage  of  ladies 
who  are  prominent  In  the  social  world, 
and  interested  in  the  kindergarten. 

Mr  Sands,  president  of  the  club,  will 
manage  the  affair.  The  program  will  be 
made  up  of  a  three-act  comedy  by  Sims, 
the  English  playwright,  called  "Motner- 
ln-Law,"  and  a  new  farce,  "Raspberry 
Shrub  Sec."  The  latter  piece  illustrates 
the  mishaps  of  two  spinsters  who  mis- 
take champagne  for  shrub  while  haying 
their  quiet  supper.  The  tickets  for  "ihe 
Strollers"  are  on  sale  at  Herrick's,  Cop- 
Tuesday  afternoon,  June  4,  at  the  Bos- 
ton theater,  the  Perkins  institution  for 
theblind  will  hold  its  annuxl  commence- 
ment exercises.  Tommy  Stringer  and 
Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  will  participate 
in  the  recitations,  the  Kinder  crchestra 
will  be  heard  and  addresses  will  be  de- 
livered by  Samuel  Eliot,  LL  D,  and  Rev 
A.  McKenzie.  Already  the  applications 
for  tickets  about  equal  the  seating 
capacity  of  the  theater. 

Society  amateur  stage  perform- 
ances and  exhibitions  in  Boston  during 
the  season  just  coming  to  a  close  have 
excelled  In  artistic  presentation,  have 
received  the  deserved  meed  of  patron- 
age in  large  numbers  of  the  social  set 
of  tho  city  and  have  been  successful  in 
replenishing  the  treasuries  of  the  benev- 
olent   institutions,    for    the    benefit    of 


which  these  entertainments  were  under- 
taken. An  event  is  set  down  for  Tues- 
day evening,  which  will  doubtless  have 
the  indorsement  of  the  best-placed  and 
disposed  people  of  Boston.  It  Is  the 
presentation  in  the  Bijou  opera  house 
by  the  celebrated  amateur  club  of  Co- 
lumbia college,  "The  Strollers,"  of  the 
three-act  farce  comedy,  "The  Mother- 
in-Law."  The  performance,  which  will 
be  given  under  tho  patronage  of  a  num- 
ber of  Boston's  most  prominent  women 
leaders  in  social  and  philanthropic 
movements,  is  for  '«.he  benefit  of  the 
kindergarten  for  the  children  inmates 
of  the  Perkins  institute  for  the  blind. 
This  will  be  the  fir;3t  time  the  company 
has  griven  a  performance  in  this  city. 
The  list  of  patronesses  for  the  Boston 
entertainment  contains  the  names  of 
Mrs  J.  C.  Gray,  Mrs  Boylston  A.  Beal, 
Mrs  David  H.  Coolidge,  Mrs  Edward 
Brooks,  Miss  Warren,  Mrs  J.  Montgom- 
ery Sears,  Mrs  Arthur  J.  Richmond, 
Mrs  C.  W.  Amory,  Mrs  F.  S.  Watson, 
Mrs  P.  D.  Wheatland,  Mrs  C.  F. 
Sprague,  Mrs  Roger  Wolcott,  Mrs  A.  I*. 
Mason,  Mrs  J.  C.  Warren,  Mrs  E.  S. 
Grew,  Mrs  H.  Stackpole,  Mrs  William 
Appleton  Jr,  Mrs  Amory,  Mrs  H.  IX 
Burnham,  Mrs  Frederick  Whitwell,  Mrs 
C.  W.  Sargent  and  Mrs  E.  P.  Motley. 
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SUNDAY    MORNING,  MAY  26.  1895. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION  COMMENCEMENT. 
The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
will  be  held  in  Boston  Theatre  on  Tuesday,  June 
4th,  at  3  o'clock.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will  preside 
and  Governor  Greenhalge  will  represent  the  com- 
monwealth. The  exercises  will  include  gymnastics 
and  military  drill  by  the  boys,  gymnastics  by  the 
girls,  a  chorus  of  mixed  voices,  instrumental  music, 
reading  by  touch  and  experiments  in  physics.  The 
kindergarten  children  have  special  exercises.  An 
address  will  be  made  by  Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie, 
D.  D.  The  graduates  three  in  number  will  receive 
their  diplomas  at  the  hand  of  Dr.  Eliot.  Admission 
tickets  may  be  had  of  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  South 
Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom  of  the  institution  37 
Avon  place.  No  tickets  are  required  for  the  upper 
gallery  to  which  the  public  is  cordially  invited. 
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SUNDAY,  MAY  26,  1895. 


TO  AID  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

The  performance,  next  Tuesday  even- 
ing at  the  Bijou  Opera  House  In  aid  of 
the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  will  In- 
troduce to  Bostonians  a  popular  New 
York  amateur  club  called  "The  Stroll- 
ers." They  will  present  8ims*  comedy. 
"Mother-In  Law,"  and  a  comedietta 
called  "Raspberry  Shrub  Sec,"  both 
pieces  new  to  this  city.  The  club  has 
beer  organized  about  eight  yearp,  and 
has  produced  elaborate  burlesques, 
comedies  and  farces  In  many  of  the 
larger  cities. 

In  N-ew  York  the  performances  have 
been  given  under  swell  society  patronage 
In  the  Broadway  Theatre,  Berkeley  Ly- 
ceum and  Academy  of  Music,  and  the 
work  of  the  amateurs  has  received  very 
high    commendations.    Prominent    ladies 

here  will  be  found  as  patronesses,  and 
the  entertainment  promises  to  be  very 
enjoyable. 

"Mother-in-Law"  is  a  three-act  com- 
edy in  which  everybody  seems  to  get 
mixed  up  with  the  plots  and  private 
history  of  everybody  else,  and  In  which 
there  is  a  proper  amount  of  love-mak- 
ing well  scattered   throughout  It  all. 

HRaspbcrr\  Shrub  Sec"  Is  a  story  of 
two  New  England  snlnsters  who.  mis- 
taking champagne  for  the  more  Inno- 
cent beverage,  are  forced  to  forgive  the 
lover  of  their  niece  for  a  little  mishap. 

The  plays  will  be  given  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  president  of  the  club, 
Mr.  R.  C  .Sands.  The  tickets  are  on 
sale  at   Herrick's,   Copley  square. 


It  is  fortunate,  for  the  Kindergarten 
of  the  Blind,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
is  Boston  society's  pet  charity,  that  that 
contingent,  the  greater  part  of  it  at 
least,  is  still  in  town  for  the  Country 
Club  races,  and  will  therefore  be  ready 
to  lend  its  presence  in  goodly  numbers 
at  the  performance  which  is  to  be 
given  at  the  Bijou  Theatre  on  Tuesday 
evening  in  aid  of  that  institution. 
"The  Strollers,"  a  New  York  amateur 
company,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is 
made  up  of  Columbia  College  men,  will 
give  their  famous  performance  of  that 
clever  play,  "Mother-in-Law,"  by 
George  Sims,  which  has  been  done 
with  such  tremendous  success  at  the 
Berkeley  Lyceum  in  New  Vork,  and  in 
other  cities  for  local  charities.  This 
farcical  comedy  brings  with  it  a  repu- 
tation which  ought  to  make  for  it,  in- 
dependent of  its  philanthropic  side,  a 
hearty  reception  from  the  public  as  well 
as  from  those  personally  interested. 
The  piece  is  admirably  staged,  and  Is 
given  with  a  dash  and  go  that  carries 
the  house  by  storm.  All  the  parts  are 
acted  in  capital  form  by  a  cast  which 
has  proved  itself,  notably  strong,  even 
from  a  professional  standpoint. 

The  patronesses  for  the  New  York 
performances,  which  were  played  in  the 
last  of  March,  were  such  eminently 
smart  women  as  Mrs.  John  Jacob  As- 
tor,  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills,  Mrs.  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  Mrs.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Mrs. 
William  Astor,  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer 
Cruger,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vanderbilt,  Mrs. 
August  Belmont,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Sloane, 
Mrs.  Elisha  Dyer,  Jr.,  and  hundreds 
more  as  prominent.  Mr.  Robert  Sands, 
of  the  Knickerbocker  Club,  New  York, 
one  of  the  best  known  of  the  society 
men  is  managing  the  production  here. 

Among  those  who  have  interested 
themselves  personally  in  this  Bos- 
ton entertainment,  beside  giving 
their  names  as  patronesses,  are 
Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Amory,  Mrs.  II.  D.  Burn- 
ham.  Mrs.  J.  Collins  Warren,  Mrs. 
!  Roger  Wolcott,  Mrs.  Henry  Stackpole, 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Sprague,  Mrs.  Montgomery 
Sears,  Mrs.  David  Coolidge,  Mrs.  C.  H. 
!  Gibson,  Mrs.  Hollis  Hunnewell,  Jr., 
i  Mrs.  Boylston  Beal,  Mrs.  Edward 
Brooks,  Mrs.  A.  Lawrence  Mason,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Richmond.  Mrs.  Francis  F. 
Watson,  Mrs.  Philip  Wheatland,  Miss 
Annie  Warren,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Grew,  Mrs. 
Preble  Motley,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Sargent  and 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Whitwell.  It  will  be  seen  by 
these  names  that  the  best  society  ele- 
ment is  practically  working  for  the  in- 
terests of  this  noble  charity,  and  they 
earnestly  urge  upon  the  public  their  co- 
operation. Tickets  can  be  obtained  at 
the  theatre,  of  the  patronesses,  or  at 
Herrick's. 

As  these  ladies,  with  their  personal 
friends,  are  to  be  in  the  audience  on 
Tuesdav  evening,  it  will  be  the  most 
brilliant  gathering  of  the  late  season, 
and  the  last,  probably,  before  the  final 
exodus  for  the  summer. 


ty 


Hfosisit  Qtansrriirt 


MONDAY,    MAY    27.    1805, 


Benefit  for  the   Kindergarten   ot  the  Blind. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Institution  to  which  Mr.  Anagnos  has  so 
successfully  devoted  his  life  and  efforts  will 
be  glad  to  learn  thttt  bo  well-known  a  company 
of  amateurs  as  "The  Strollers,"  from  New  York, 
is  to  give  it  a  benefit  performance.  This  will 
take  place  at  the  Bijou  Theatre  on  Tuesday 
evening,  at  8.30  o'clock.  George  R.  Sims'  three- 
act  comedy  "The  Mother=in-Law"  will  be  given. 
Private  theatricals  for  worthy  charities  are  not 
infrequent  among  Bostonians;  but  it  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  that  we  find  a  club  of  amateurs  coming 
from  New  York  to  Boston  with  the  desire  to 
aid  one  of  our  Institutions.  "The  Strollers," 
formerly  the  Dramatic  Club  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege,  was  founded  some  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Robert  Sands  of  New  York.  Under  his  skilful 
management  a  large  number  of  plays  have 
been   m-oduced   with   great    success    at    the 


501  jfiftb  avenue,  mew  HJorfe. 

"/toOtber*in=X#Wt"  a  farce  comedy  in  three  acts  by  George 
R.  Sims,  preceded  by  the  curtain-raiser,  "CRaBtt&tXVQ  S0ru6 
|5eC,"  a  comedy  in  one  act  and  two  scenes  by  Frank  C.  Drake. 

In  aid  of 

Gbe  Ikinbergarten  for  tbe  Blitiu. 

One  performance  only. 

Tuesdav  Evening,  May  28th,  1895. 
BIJOU  OPERA  HOUSE,         -  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Performance  at  8:30.  Doors  open  7:45. 

This  ticket  may  be  exchanged  for  a  reserved  seat  on  application  at  Box-Office  of 
the  Bijou  Theatre  on  and  after  Saturday,  May  25th.  Boxes  also  on  application 
there.  General  sale  begins  Monday,  May  27th.  Balcony  seats,  $1.00,  for  sale  at 
theatre  on  and  after  that  date.  Checks,  in  payment  tor  tickets,  should  be  made 
payable  to  The  Strollers,  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Also  Exchangeable  at  HER RICK'S,  Copley  Square. 

ADMIT  ONE  Ho  not  pay  for  this  cord         r,Dirr    «<  en 

ml/iyii  1    unc.      except  as  above  requested.      rHICE,  $1.50. 


Berkeley  Lyceum  in  that  city.  Many  of  the 
most  distinguished  names  in  America  appear 
in  their  long  list  of  patrons.  During  the  spring 
the  club  has  been  making  a  tour  of  several 
cities.  Those  who  have  seen  or  heard  of  the 
wonderful  work  of  Mr.  Anagnos  and  his  as- 
sistants at  South  Boston  should  come  forward 
and  give  The  Strollers  a  welcome. 


WEDNESDAY,     MAY    29.    1895. 


MUSIC   AND  DRAMA. 


Bijou  Opera  House:     "Raspberry  Bhrub 
Sec"  and  " Mother- in-Law." 

A  fair-sized  audience  gathered  at  the  Bijou 
Opera  House  last  evening  to  watch  "The 
Strollers"  stroll,  at  the  benefit  given  by  them 
for  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  The  audi- 
ence was  not  inclined  to  be  critical ;  it  was 
there  to  enjoy  itself  and  to  be  amused,  and  it 
certainly  should  have  been  satisfied.  From  the 
start  of  the  first  play  to  the  close  of  the  second 
there  was  an  atmosphere  of  suppressed  laugh- 
ter present  which  only  changed  when— as  was 
very  frequently  the  case— the  laughter  broke 
loose.  The  first  of  the  two  plays  was— as  the 
programme  very  appropriately  called  it— "a 
character  sketch  in  two  scenes"  entitled  "Rasp- 
berry Shrub  Sec,"  by  Frank  C.  Drake.  It  re- 
lates how  two  lovers  who  had  been  kept 
from  marrying  for  some  time  by  the  preju- 
dices of  the  heroine's  Presbyterian  aunt,  are 
finally  made  happy  through  tho  effect  of  a  bot- 
tle of  wine  — mistaken  for  one  of  raspberry 
shrub  —  on  this  strait-laced  aunt  and  her 
more  indulgent  elder  sister.  It  would  be  use- 
less to  attempt  to  give  any  idea  of  the  story  in 
detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  maiden  sisters 
slowly  grow  intoxicated,  finally  drop  to  sleep, 
wake  up  after  a  lapse  of  four  hours,  have  a 
scene  of  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and,  finally,  agree 
to  let  Jenny,  their  niece,  marry  her  lover.  The 
play  is  a  decidedly  bright  and  clever  piece  of 
work.  The  character-sketching  is  excellent. 
The  two  old-maids  are  well-conceived,  strongly 
portrayed,  and,  best  of  all,  sharply  discrimi- 
nated. Furthermore,  the  arrangement  of  de- 
tail is  remarkably  effective.  It  often  makes 
situations,  which  would  otherwise  be  common- 
place, decidedly  striking  and  very  amusing. 

The'  acting,  too,  was  well  up  to  the  high 
standard  set  by  the  play.  Mr.  Cook  as  Bob 
Taylor,  the  lover,  had  little  opportunity  to 
show  what  he  could  do.  Miss  Converse,  as 
Jenny,  the  niece,  did  a  good,  even  piece  of 
work,  which  was  often  marred,  however,  by 
the  superabundance  of  make-up,  which  made 
you  realize  constantly  that  she  was  an  actress 
and  not  Jenny,  the  country  girl.  The  two  prin- 
cipal parts,  those  of  the  two  old  maids,  were 
admirably  done.  In  fact,  they  seemed  al- 
most perfect.  Miss  Shaw,  as  the  elder  sis- 
ter, strained  her  voice  rather  percepti- 
bly, and  Miss  Hammer,  as  the  younger 
sister,  at  times  exaggerated  and  rather 
overdid  the  old  maid's  peculiarities.  But  these 
were  little  faults  which  were  more  than  amply 
made  up  for  by  their  generally  excellent  work. 
Between  them  they  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
intoxication  scene,  which  might  easily  have 
been  made  very  farcical    and    offensive,    not 


merely  inoffensive  but  decidedly  pleasing. 

The  second  play  was  "Mother-in-Law,"  by 
George  R.  Sims.  This  is  one  of  the  so-called 
farce-comedies  of  today,  which  make  one 
wonder  when  they  are  all  over,  where  the 
comedy  element  comes  in.  In  other  words,  it 
is  a  roaring  farce  in  three  acts.  At  times,  in- 
deed, both  on  account  of  its  rollicking  nature 
and  also  on  account  of  its  somewhat  broad 
humor,  it  put  us  in  mind  of  the  old  Maddison 
Morton  farces.  It  was  certainly  far  inferior  to 
the  first  play ;  but  it  was  none  the  less  funny. 
It  is  true  you  felt  it  was  drawn  out  rather  too 
long;  but  you  also  felt  sure  that  everything 
must  come  out  right  in  the  end. 

The  acting  was  on  the  whole  remarkably 
good.  Miss  Lambert  as  Mrs.  Pounceby  and  Mr. 
Nicholas  as  Major  McTartle,  were,  however, 
about  as  poor  as  they  could  be.  Miss  Lambert 
was  stagy,  stiff,  and  apparently  in  a  continual 
puzzle  as  to  what  she  ought  to  express.  Both 
she  and  Mr.  Nicholas  overdid  their  parts, 
especially  the  latter,  who  by  his  extremely 
forced  boisterousness  went  far  towards  spoiling 
the  effect  of  nearly  every  scene  in  which  he  took 
part.  Miss  Closser,  as  the  actress  Topsy  Grey,  did 
on  the  whole  a  very  effective  piece  of  light 
work.  Mr.  Fuller,  as  Percy  D'Almaine,  and  Mr. 
Rudd,  as  Janaway,  were  also  :  satisfactory 
although  the  latter  made  you  wonder  how 
any  play  under  Mr.  Janaway's  management 
could  ever  be  a  success.  Miss  Shaw  again  did 
a  fine  piece  of  work.  One  could  hardly  believe 
that  the  young  poetry-stricken  maiden  was 
the  same  as  the  former  old  maid  of  seventy. 
Here  Miss  Shaw's  voice  was  her  own  and  she 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Miss  Hammer  also 
repeated  her  former  success.  But  just  as  be- 
fore she  exagerated  the  Presbyterian  old  maid's 
eccentricities,  so  now  she.  at  times,  overdid 
those  of  Mrs.  McTartle.  She  made  one  im- 
agine that  she  was  wired  up  for  that  char- 
acter. Her  walk  was  just,  so  she  held  her 
hands  just  so,  and  in  fact  everything  had  to  be 
just  so.  It  was  a  character  portrayed  by  set 
mannerisms,  not  by  picturing  its  feelings 
or  sentiments.  By  far  the  best  work  of 
the  play  was  done  by  Mr.  Lamb  and 
Mr.  Cook,  who  took  the  parts  of  two 
tive  young  men,  Talfourd  Twigg  and  Mr. 
Pounceby.  In  both  cases  we  felt  that  they 
were  living  their  characters.  Everything 
either  did  was  thoroughly  in  touch  with  the 
man  he  represented,  and  neither  did  anything 
which  did  not  tend  directly  to  the  clear  por- 
trayal of  his  character;  moreover,  both  were 
charmingly  natural.  They  had  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  author's  characters,  and  they 
made  them  living  men  of  flesh  and  blood. 

"The  Strollers,"  we  believe,  still  pass  as  ama- 
teurs. Would,  then,  that  many  of  the  profes- 
sional companies  of  today  might  join  the  ranks 
of  amateurs  if  it  would  bring  them  up  to  the 
standard  set  by  "The  Strollers"  last  night. 


6/ 


STANDARD   JUNIOR. 
THURSDAY,  MAY  30,  1895. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  will  be  held  at  the 
Poston  Theatre,  Tuesday,  June  4,  at  3  P.M. 
5fou  want  to  be  present  at  part  if  not  all 
the  exercises.  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and 
Tommy  Stringer  will  be  there.  The  girls 
will  show  their  dexterity  in  calisthenics 
and  the  bos's  participate  in  a  military 
irill. 

During  your  summer  vacation  The 
Standard  Junior  would  be  delighted  if  you 
tvould  remember  these  dear  sightless  little 
children,  who  are  full  of  life  and  glee  like 
yourselves,  but  they  cannot  enjoy  the  blue 
lakes  and  mountains  as  you  do. 

How  nice  it  would  be  to  send  your  fa- 
vorite paper  the  first  news  that  you  had 
an  entertainment  for  the  school  for  the 
blind  and  raised  a  handsome  purse. 


t 


FRIDAY,    MAY    31,    1895. 


PERKINS 


INSTITUTION 
MENT. 


COMMENCE- 


One  of  the  interesting  commencements  of  the 
season  about  to  open  will  be  that  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,  which  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
June  4,  at  3  P.  M.,  in  Boston  Theatre.  His  Ex- 
cellency Governor  Grocnhalge  is  expected  to 
honor  the  occasion  with  his  presence,  Samuel 
Eliot,  LL.  D.,  will  preside,  and  Eev.  Alexander 
McKenzie.  D.  D.,  will  make  an  address  in  he- 
half  of  the  kindergarten  and  its  needs.  The 
exercises  will  open  with  an  overture  by  fctuppe, 
played  by  the  band,  after  which  the  little  chil- 
dren of  the  kindergarten  will  tell  the  story  of 
water,  and  show,  by  means  of  game  and  song 
and  modelling  in  clay,  how  it  is  one  of  our 
greatest  helpers.  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and 
Tommy  Stringer  will  take  part  in  this  exer- 
cise. The  kinder  orchestra  will  play  an  origi- 
nal composition,  which  has  been  arranged  for 
the  tiny  musicians  by  their  devoted  teach- 
er. Miss  Roeske.  The  application  of  tho 
principles  of  sloyd  to  knitting  together  with  its 
results  may  be  seen  in  the  work  of  a  class  of 
little  blind  children  who  will  describe  the  vari- 
[  ous  stitches  and  show  the  product  of  their 
•handiwork.  The  literary  exercises  of  tho 
parent  school  will  consist  of  experiments  in 
physics  conducted  by  members  of  the  graduat- 
ing class,  and  reading  by  touch  from  Ruskin's 
"King  of  the  Golden  River."  This  book  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  Howe  Memorial  Press, 
and  the  class  of  girls,  including  Edith  Thomas, 
will  use  it  for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion. 
Gyuiuastics  and  military  drill  will  follow  in 

order,  and  the  exercises  will  be  brought  to  a 
close  by  a  chorus  of  mixed  Toices.  Admission, 
tickets  may  be  had  by  applying  to  M.  Anagnos, 
South  Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom  of  the  insti- 
tution No.  37  Avon  street.  No  tickets  are  re- 
quired for  the  top  gallery  of  the  theatre,  to 
which  the  public  is  cordially  invited. 


SPRINGFIELD,  FRIDAY,  MAY  31. 


CHILDREN    OF    PERKINS   INSTITUTE. 

The  first  of  our  literary  anniversaries 
will  be  the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Perkins  institution  and  Massachusetts 
school  for  the  blind  to  be  beld  in  Boston 
theater  on  Tuesday,  June  4,  at  3  p.  m. 
Dr  Samuel  Eliot  will  preside,  and  it  is 
expected  that  Gov  Greenhalge  will  be  pres- 
ent. Rev  Dr  Alexander  McKenzie  will 
speak  in  behalf  of  the  infant  institution. 
The  exercise  in  which  the  children  of  the 
kindergarten  take  part  is  especially  ar- 
ranged for  the  occasion.  In  game  and 
story  and  song  they  will  tell  one  of  Dame 
Nature's  secrets.    Willie,  Elizabeth,  Robin 


and  Tommy  Stringer  will  engage  with  their 
companions  in  illustrating  the  story  by 
modeling  in  clay.  The  performances  of 
the  kinder  orchestra  will  be  a  pleas- 
ant feature  of  the  entertainment.  The 
literary  department  of  the  parent  school 
will  show  the  character  of  its  work  by  an 
exercise  in  science  and  by  one  in  reading 
by  the  sense  of  touch  from  Ruskin's 
"King  of  the  Golden  River."  This  book 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Howe  memo- 
rial press,  and  a  class  of  girls,  including 
Edith  Thomas,  will  use  it  for  the  first  time 
on  this  occasion.  The  musical  department 
will  furnish  band  and  choral  music,  a  solo 
for  the  violin,  and  quartet  singing.  Admis- 
sion tickets  may  be  had  by  applying  to 
M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  the  sales- 
room of  the  institution,  37  Avon  place,  Bos- 
ton. 
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J&HNH21  6  MAfcuJi89$  -EABBATGi 

B  I58SEIS 

TON  TYMQN  KM  KQMAAAQH. 

ENBOITINN 

Euyvwi&6vwc  Xa^ayoiMV  xax*  exo?  wap« 
x©3  *$6xou  «uu.k«X(iou  Y]u.aly  x.  MtxaijX  A- 
vaY«ou  xtjy  noXoa^Xifcoy  auxou1  «Ttjai«v  Sxtaatv 
ex  t9J«  bnolat?  |Mv8ayo|uv  x«  XaiMtpa  auxeB 
2pY«  xal  xeuc  ivIiXtxric  auxoo  xal  axau;axou« 
aY<3va$  untp  xfiy  ixuxS*  ioni*axc»y  xal  xu>- 
<paXaXoiy. 

Ilavuc  f*wPfl»o»«  too;  aYSva;  **r*  '*!* 
enxa«t»]  tMY>Xi)v  ItcaviaTaan  8xi  rcpeSxoc  xa- 
xijX6«y  tie  xtjy  aiiAMffeueav  fyiS*  Y*lv  •  w,Pl" 
xXiyj?  iiapbc  irjtijp  Xaou,  o  ouyyp«+««  *«' 
xyj#  IJjoxev  texopfay  xoO"  |my«Xou  tjjiOv  «y*v0?; 
Ehaii  iuspiYP»i«ot  at  ftualai  xoO"  ivppoc  xal  xa 
nXeuaia  Peyj8ifj|4axa   xa  It*  auttO    aitMxiXXb- 

|X«va  tfc    'A|fttptK«|«      «tC     T*1V  xaTOKOIT^O^VYJV 

xal  fpiaoouaav  VSy  y1*«  M«xa  xo  **pflI*  T°3 
IcpoU  aY3vo<  b  piY**  9iXai6pu>ico;  As  Xaou 
Mxpifc  uoXXa*  x«P*«  »*1«  Eupi&wjC  *«  »i'« 
t««  ntxpae  aujAfopi?  xfly  avlpwuwv  iltoc  xfiv 
afu/Sv  nX««|*ati*»  xSy  Inupw^***  xo3  fu* 
xb«  xal  tt}5  XaXia?.  'E*aytX9a>y  b  aco(9t{AO« 
*oXfa|c  it;  \i\t  y«^8Xiov.; y^  *ap«xXyj»i}    xu- 

pfa«  Sicca;  nap««xTl  T*lv  ftct*v  *^°0  'WW  ° 
e^oxw?  ftXa\6pwK0<j  uicip  t3v  xjfXffly  xalxSy 
x«DyaX«X»v  xal  xaxifjpxiaev  l'8paii«  xiXwov  «- 
xixX*6b  T33  alllpxiv«»,  w«  *p<iT«u  auto3 
latcav  igaayxo?  npb?  i>otxo86pi»j«t»  to3  Xajiirpou 
tutpYS-TixoO  a»6Xou.  "Ot«  xata  tb  1867  eit«- 
v95X6c  naXiv  b  ?iX6no>t«  xat  ftXitepwiso?  Ac 
Xaou  tic  t^  atiXMaouaav  f^flv  X^P«y>  if" 
po»  tpofa;,  x^«'va?  **'  XPU80V  &*sp  tfl»  sy 
Kp^T|)  iYu),t^°rl^'i)V  (rovijvt^ij  •  ht  X«ou  jaI 
xbv  fff  ptY«3vTa  viapbv  pi'xTT|v  tb*  MiX*^|X  A- 
v«Yvov>^*Tt«  eviaTspvt«*»]  *bv  fiX«v8p«7tot  «- 
ywv«  jAtta  ^ffi«;  «yi«<  x*^  tip«?.  '0  Ai 
Xaou  !8o>v  t»)v  ipifTjy  toB  xtu>xo»  «XXa  Tt- 
l*(ou  'HfiupriTQu  xbv  *po»iX«*«  iinS'iauToC  it; 
'AneptXYjv  xal  ISmxiv  au-rw  u«  •ut»Ye*  T*lv 
icpwTutoxov  autoO  OoYaxipa  tij»  v«»p«v  itp6i- 
8pov  tfflt  8v  Bovrivrj  fiXooefw^,  aTux^?  «po<i- 
pu(  xaxa)  tuoOaa*  tyi*  *ytI»  tSv  nat<pu»»  out?!?. 


"Extoti  b  f{Xe$  *AvaYvo«  afcepuSii  xal  autb; 
|a«t«  |ac(|C««oc  Iti  atopYf}?  icpbc  t*  «ux^I  xXa- 
aiAara  t«  bnota  in\  xpovow?  j*axpou«  d>?  «a- 
x^pa  6c(dpo3«(v  autow. 

rioXXaxt;  xal  7j|AtT«  sx  t?!?  i^o(pou  4|mSv 
Y^?  wpoa6«a8irjj*|Aiv  vi  ivisxuffwyici  xbv  aYa- 
«bv  iSaXybv  ^3v  «!;  xbv  jA^Yav  xal  ^iXa^Bpw- 
tcoi  «yw^.  Kal  »)ux^>3l*«»  va  tbi  T8(D|*tv  xal 
«v  lilt^^  ^/S»,  xal  tv  |i^(,>  t?J?  y1?  ^3y. 
'AXX*  uv«  awpo?  xal  SjAOtpoc  »;  lu99a(|Auv 
ti*a»Y»5»  «'vs  ax6u.yj  ffxXnjpa  fo-dura  terra 
— xa!  to  ocYptov  xiXuyo?  xf|«  iXXtjNix?j?  y*S« 
iki  c!ff«5wajv  ilaiTi  «pb<;  tupavlav  aYanijv  xal 
itpb{  fiXav9pwn(av  oitep  tS*  JttaTux^y  xfiy 
«0T«p»jjji^wv  CwiJ;  xal  ?«t6«. 

EuXoUvto  rtpb  Tpi&v  CYcauxdy  el  y*^0'  *' 
apYupal  xfiv  ^it^pwv  BaaiX^wy  xal  kljTiuaa 
xal  iy^  o»  ^xo  apjjtoto-jaa  tui\k$  Slew?  fipu 
touc  ^i*«ts'p9u«  &uff&a(|AOvas  itpb  xou  eXXrjvi- 
xo3  xcajiou  xal  IvriM  xb  2Xio?  un&p  autfiy. 
'H  (ipaTa  yiayt?  K<XXep,  tb  Oa?(Aa  xo3  atoS- 
vo;,  w;  Onyjp^e  xpb  auTY]?  xaHj  Aioupa  Bpit(- 
j*ay,  xal  r,  ^ix'auxi?,  yj  "E8i6  ©wu-a,  tj  xu^ 
r;  xu^Xi^,  -rj  «XaXo;,  *tx«  iciji^st  snt»xoXrj»  tt] 
S«ittT)  rjpiiv  'Avaaoip,  r^  tox9pxfa«u.cy  tfc  x'- 
Xta8a?  ivxixunwy  xal  xixbwty  tj  gntatj;  iote- 
pvjji^vtj  Tfito  axxi<«fi>y  xoO  ^X{ou  xal  x»fc  XaXtac, 
•>I  OufXtj,  f^  'EXwa6er,  P66cy  xal  Xoticaf,iXX' 
yj  y1  *ll*Sv  il*«  Itt  dura  terra,  y*1  '^^pa, 
Y*5  Xi«(yij.  OyJiff,  tuJilc,  oudecc  pt^XP'  toU8« 
I8a»xi  wpoaoxy|y  tl?  iwfxXrjJiy  xbaoy  9ipu/fj», 
ou%l  U7i;p  xSy  $s'va>v  tufXSW,  aXX'  cu8'  uxsp 
xdv  IScxfiy  jas?  *tux^'j  tvaX^y  xal  eXaXuy, 
C(T(vc(  uopevxai  «v  xaT(  crfUxTc  xal  pu^ai?  xoO 
puitou  xcSv  sXXrjvtxoiJ  aYut0v,  9uvTpi69^iyo(, 
xatatpuxo(xivci,  or^c^tvot,  06pt^6(Aiyot  xal  a- 
nottt^cv  piYeXtjv  au(Afopay  8i'  d'ipa?  Kixpo* 
xipac  Ixt  au|if  opi(  is  T?)9  pvaXYqofag  xcSy  a  • 
yaXY^xuv  ffu(irccXn<&'  yj^fiy. 

t/£)xolA6V  VP°  V^'  ^tv  s^jye»!V  ocuxtfpay 
Ixlisty  xoB  Oupavfou  ISp^xxoc  xoU  f[Xavlp(^- 
nou  n^x*r<  ex  xpiaxosiwv  a*Xlou»y.  'OnoToy 
uXoutov,  ckoIou^  |AapY«P^fsC  vwpcuit  iy  tat( 
ssXTffty  auTAC?  b  aOivaxi;  "EXXij*  'AvaYyo?. 
T6fXa  «!;  vj^a;  cuivi;  o^y  S(8vo(^ap;cv  outc 
tiij?  xay  isai%xr,?  xb  5/pia  xal  ouoey  laSu;a 
It(  sfftx^iaav  el  r;Y«iAOfi(;  xfiy  impx'-flv,  «- 
isavaxe(inxoyxe;  tl;  x)jy    ^pwxg^opvay    r/;y  f  * 

$Xi«y  us  xa  3»YY*^a*  x<*v  BtYY*^**-  TufXa 

xal  TfiXtv  xifXa  «I«  ^i*«  ec'tive;  ixcjiT)  Siv 
3tr4y:(;a(iiy  Outc  jjiii;  xav  ffcii(9^(  xb  v^«( 
Cf^'cy  x-irj  i^axoyjiis^rj  e/oXfi  xo?  aYaOoS  otvlpb; 
M.  'AvaYvou  uTts^xouv  «^if*v  ^§voy  iy  Bo- 
9tevvi237  oyxa  tuxuxfj  6*b  aXtj^  Flax^pa.Kal 
TipSxoy  xot;  ^txpoi ■;  xufXoiv,  ton  i9Xipy)|Ac«ot( 
X^Xicj  >al  fiAibc  «y  napot(i(a!{  XaXSv  b  icatvjp 
auxfiy  fwvit.  c'^vifa  xal  toy?  saOXa  t<3  ^fcp 
li^J*.  Kal  ovtw?  oueclc  T^y  xwfXwy^x^y  xy- 
<pfflv,  x«5y  eXaX<»y  »;3  xXiiyoS  ia««  'H«npu- 
yj9»iv»j94V,  e((tt  yjiiyayxo  y'  if«iyy^«<uc:  x^joeu- 
(ji^wv  xt5;  v6[Ao»y  tijs  eu<ri(d«  xal  xn>v  xavWy 
x«|c  uYtn»*1«  «*  x^  UpG  l>putf.axt.  T*  p*jtb' 
fijr^siis  sana  in  ceroi  ve  sano»  3b  »ivi  pij- 
xbv  ni«ai«tt<$ifc«?e<r,  ^?y«  «»-«?l«  y»xov,  «J 
6tt  »  Ah)*  xb  i^YY*'^* 

'0  X6p(0(  9X0«b(  \L>4  YU^-*J.'mV  10)'  «tu- 
X&y  iiyc  ^  avapjjiiyio?  xoD  aw^iats;  xal  «v(6- 
[iaie?  auT(3»  avanru^t;  o,xu);  outot  ipiciSalu; 
0enj66>«iv  iX^iXoy;  xal  teXctffifi  xal  irpo(«(- 
liwaty  eiltw?  «l«itv  xby  uyi5  xa)  x^X?toy  aytfly 
opYayiajxby  upb?  SiavoyjXixtjy  xal  tjSixyjj  xaX- 
X^pYfiay  xal  cxxailcuoty. 

E;cixtt(»Or(fay  xa  octux^  ;*x*  ^s  xa  Rtpl 
aura  Kpojwna  xal  ayuxttiAivc,  ^cl    ti    ai»^<f 


^^~ 


ifaifyuai  xal  tSiat;  i&Ywai  xplait?  xal  bujjl- 
mpaBnaxa.  '0  xpoTtoc.  b  isoxxSv  xst'  a-'/*» 
Yvumn;  <ti  rgQBWMxoSv  «apaxi|pf)Btuv  xai  «- 
piuvflv  ii<t  o  u.»v&;  iXr,flvi;  xal  ?;tt,T.o<;,  i? 
&3ffi^6^£v05  eV.  xwv  aXav«a*;<*v  vs^yv  x'ij; 
f(5*»4Mj,  '0  Movxai*  xal  s  Ko(jli  io<,  b  Tux 
xal  b  Poub«(/>,  t  t;  ^?86oj  xal  b  nsBxaXoiCrj?, 
iravxe?  !«x«>v  «5  uff?uv>tx%  T^g  ^octjXou? 
»u;fiv  xal  voi);  BwvTjYOpoSvxac,  iXX'  S^w;  ?)  I 
T(|ii|  xtj?  icX^pou«  icpaxuxifc  ifapjAOYfc  **]< 
6iu>p(a?  iiufuXaaBrto  il?  xbv  <J»p«6«X,  xal  §!? 
auTbv  xal  xtu?  ev6ojo'.w!e!;  au;ou  fAi6r,Ta; 
cvfjxit  ^  xtjiij  «5  fc  x*p*ol  xeXttot  7capf)x8r]Bav. 
'0  KatirjvYK  B6ptw»,  YP3?<*>'  ««pl.t*i»  i$«t— 
tfaf  TUfXfSc  xai  xu>?aXaXou  "E5t0  0u>[a3,  yP«-  j 
fit  woirjxiywxaxa  oxi  auxJj  xaSrjxai  4?«JAP5  *«1  j 
Jsv  iaxaXXu  kobS?.  'Ev  i?  iprjuf?  *«ip  «o- 
|AOY«bvf(  auxrfc  fy'1  Biivxpefov  ftsTov  xal  arcau- 
bxm?  ixouit  k?|M  oupaviot  inb«  xr}s  tlfct  «ft- 
ttJ?  xapila?. 

'H  "EM  &t*v&  xaSijixevtj  wapa  tb  sXeu- 
pbv  xo3  lioaaxeXou  autijc  e&JY**  3ia  tcS  *^~ 
fatfjxou  tSv  JaxTuXwv  nav  S,xc  XeY«xat  *ai 
X«ia6«v61  x«P«v  «v  *$  bxoXi(o>  ***  icp»86|A<«? 
npaxxtt  xb  xixaY|A5\ov  outji  IpYoy.  01  xXa&u 
xrj?  exnatoiuBiw?  auTtJ?  it.*  tj  ixnieijBt^XT]? 
!8(a?  byy^*1?  *«l  etipwv  yXw»b»»,  ^  iva- 
Y*u»oi?,  >|  api^Y)^*^,  ^  (Joxavixtj,  *)  Y»^«"t 
oxtxTj,  ai  YP«ital  «xtj«i«  xal  ouo  (Spa?  xa8 ' 
dxaax»jv  aaxoXiTxai  *v  TV  i&iaitiW  a"T^  *w" 
liaxfip.'H  "EM  h«y«^w«  x^pwexai  buvou.iXoB- 
aa  pixa  xflv  lliaixdpiov  ?{Xu>v  it}?.  'E*?pa£e- 
xai  xiXitoxexa  x»l  pit'  **M*W**  wp£%ww 
noXXa?  xipix<a?  wpa?  toT;  otxdct;.  'Ex  xSv 
aK»[p»y  xal  ocfcfwv  X6y«v  titiBxoXSv  tSv  xu- 
?XSv  xal  xcafaXaXwv  iyx»Ypafti>  i*lav  eut«w- 
XV  xti?  "E3i9  <i«  &7;b8iiYi»«. 

a'A-Y"^  l*ot  8i»7toivi5  B^vvix,  IXa6oy 
»xtjv  wiBxoX^v  »ou  of^iiipov  xb  Kpwl  xal  «oXu 
»»ux«pi«Tr)*»iv.  Xa(p»  avaYix«9xouffa  ««pl  xfiv 
»«fr|xSv.  Ai<fpxo|*ai  iuxaP^ffIW<  I**  ta^  «^*^~ 
»*ac.  i*ou.  n*t^ciJt«v  XTjy  la»iXt«sav  xoO 
»Motou.  X«£«  !6pe$s  xal  ^xouaa  ppovtTjy  xal 
»i»xpantjy  xal  aoiipa  ifthifiw.  'H«0«y6ifcti» 
»tby  xepauvby  xal  tov  xpoxoy  auxoO.  '0  fttxt; 
»tia?  s«i«xo.  EloXXaxi?  i6p6yxtjai  tty  Kupta- 
»xrjy  xal  x^«-  nijY«{y»  «U  xb  SaX«pi  |*s  xtjy 
»l*tjx^pa  piou  xal  napi  xV  ixxtjy  SXijy  tijy  V 
Siiipav  Oa  Btaxpi^w  xal  5a  xoXu|&6^7u  «U  ^V 
»6aXaffBay.  Twpa  il^ai  •!«  xb  l«|*axt6y  |*ou 
iixapa  xb  «apa«up6v  jaou.  Tb  wouXmi  {aou  c«« 
»r xAX«  ?iX^axa.  "EXa6oy  «6o  cniaxoXi;  «t)- 
»|iipoy,  i*(ay  axb  «a?  xal  xt]y  aXXtjy  areb  xijy 
>"Ayyay  Pixip.  'ExiX«(wff«  xa  (ii6Xl«  xji  •- 
»woia  ffipoy  «b  xb  ox°^,tov  x*  buota  ay« ■- 
»?£pouy  ic«pl  xfly  Mi%pa>r  Vvram&r  xal  ixipl 
»xffly  Jw5«xa  Xa'uOy  icapapiu^lwy.TfXipov  «« 
»?S  eeBo|/«9a;  6a  £ava<X6<0  zU  *»b  «x°^atev* 
•  BXs'ict*  oxi  incpavaxt  ii;  *•  fn^xi  o*;  «i- 
)>X*P'«xyjnivTj.  Ilpiof  ipc  xe  f  tXf^axa  t*°'J  nP0(S 
»xtjv  x^piay  NbXxwy.  "EX«6»y  xal  ^iay  i«i— 
•fxoXijv  aub  xrjy  xupouXay  |*ou  vj  b«oi«  (tod 
ivafipet  It'  eya  tx5,ov  x*l^oS  IbxkXi  ^iptxa 

KX«p«. 

«'A«b  xvjy  cdixrjv  »ou  ?(Xriy». 
'H  i^ixpa  vE2i6  6u)|xa  tin  tic  axpov  ftXo- 
|ia6)](  xal  ftXayaYyuffxvjc.  Eiyt  Ik  eR^atiuxo; 
rt  xaxa6poxO(9i<  x<i»  eniipuv  *  i6X(wy  xa  bnoTa 
auxi,  xal  ai  Xoircal  xufXel  xal  xwfaXaXot  «ya- 
YivdbuxouBt. 

'H  x<x^»]  *«1  ^   «i»«x<]^    xax«px»w«i    ey 

1  xtj  Sx^Xtj    xfiy  aTu*/fflv.     'Ent«tj?   yj  t[»oXoY(a 

|  xal  "^  Yulwaaxlx'J  KpwxMOUBi'    xe   x,lPCT,XvV 

|x«xa"  (*((n)C  vj  (jiouotntj  xai  xb  ai|Mt    xai    nay 

xb  iv    Tip  oTn^  YP^Binoy,    ci    9s  ■uipxeiJitvct 
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ffiBXiuouBty  cxi  xa  Tcavxa  ^XiiceuBt  xal  xa  it«y- 
xa  ixoueuy,  itsebij?  xaXS?  <!>;  «t  l/oyrsi;  axt- 
pa(a;  icarac  xa?  «ijOf,aii{  xcov,  iix;)«d?  ee 
l&avSavouv  ^ya?  Y^^ffffa(J- 

Tby  ?(X«y  ^(*iv  Mix«*/X  'Ay«Yvov>  tov 
££voy  |asv  iXX'  sv  xoXroi?  f  :Xt(£,  xt(ia  tcasa 
•rj  BoBT6yrj  ft  ptSXXov  yj  'A^tpuv;  au^uaoa. 
'ERay«tXTj|A(jidy(d(  TcapcxaXftc  va  xev  e^BUBt 
ya  ixav<X8p  ic?  xtjy  Ttaxp^ay  y^  «XX«  y.Xi- 
lovxs;  xb  y°vu  RapixaXouy  va  iatj  BXipv}9uBt 
xcic6xou  avJs6?,  xal  (»rtp$4v  eucOutiCv  6  eYoc- 
fxb(  »lXc<;  va  itapa(iitvvj  iisexi  sv  ^vr;  y?  *~ 
f ou  ixux3?  ooSsv  duvaxat  yv*£abt'.  h  vc,  >|uc  • 
-ipa    y?i  '^'P    T^v    tax3pr(|A£vu)v    fuxb;    xai 

i;«ij«. 

"A?  BUYxaXu(J/w|A£v  xai  audi?  icaXtv  %u\ 
naXiv  xtjv  ctjtty  i$  alsx^vj?,  cxi  19puu;axa  6«Ta, 
eta  5i£u6uvit  xal  *poaY<t  b  ^°X°?  xs^  ctpripb? 
«v  %irQ  y?  buh«oX(x»i?  ^|*0v  'AveYvot}  8sv 
y))uvT]Orj|Aiy  vjaiT?  crl  lixa:xTjp!Da;  8Xa?  va 
Tcpee^u|Aiy  iv  aux^  xt3  Mrjxpi  xSv  $uxuv  xal 
Bupixat,  vuptxac  Ixt  rt  oubxtjvo?  Tju.Sy  ^axpf;, 
xai  Buptxat  iv  x$  j5op66ptp  xal  xfj  nuxvrj  iXu'i, 
ev  BxXvjpa  anoYvwjn  xai  a|AaOi(a  b  ijx.py^e- 
vo?  fuxb?  xai  u.yj  Yt^uvxwv  xvjy  avdpwTCivvjv 
xai  xrjy  Iklav  XaXiav. 

$JAOnoiUHN    [7APAZKE-aiAUS 


The  Silent  Worker, 


MAY,    1895. 


HELEN  KELLER  still  is  an  unfailing 
-object   of  wonder  and  an    inexhaust- 
ible source  of  interesting  and  suggest- 
ive anecdote.     This  aspect  of  her  case 
is  a  puzzle  to  the  philosopher,  namely 
that,  in  spite  of  her  deprivation  of  the 
senses  of  sight  and  of  hearing  she  has 
her  mind  as  fully  stored  with  concepts 
of  the  world  of  color,  form  and  sound 
as  is  the  case    with    any  of  us.     Of 
course,  these  mental  pictures  are  not 
based  as  ours  are  on  images  photog- 
raphed   on    the  retina    or   on    sound 
waves  reaching  the  brain  through  the 
ear.     Consequently  they  can  not  bear 
any  close  resemblance  to  those  which 
arise  in  our  minds  when  we  speak  of 
visible  or  audible  effects  which  have 
been  presented  to  our  senses.     It  has 
therefore  seemed  to  many  that  her  use 
of  the  same  word-forms  which  other 
people  employ  when  speaking  on  such 
subjects  was  mere  unintelligent,  par- 
rot-like repetition.     It  certainly  seem- 
ed to  us  that  when  she  spoke  of  enjoy- 
ing a  beautiful  prospect,  or  of  delight- 
ing in  the  musical  tones  of  a  friend's 
voice   she  must  be    merely  repeating 
what  she  knew  to  be  the  correct  con- 
ventional form  of  speech,  without  any 
deeper  feeling.     But  no  one  can  have 
any      intimate      acquaintance      with 
Helen  Keller  without  feeling  that  she 
is,    above  all   things,    genuine.     She 
does  not  abhor  sham,   insincerity,  art-  I 
ificiality— she  is  simply  incapable  of 
it.     Her  delight  in  being  surrounded 
with  beautiful  and  refining  objects  is 
unmistakable. 

When    in  Boston  lately  we  met    a 


gentleman  who  has  the  pleasure  ofj 
her  friendship  and  he  read  extracts 
from  a  letter  in  which  Helen  spoke  of 
her  visits  to  interiors  in  New  York  rep- 
resenting the  extreme  of  luxury,  and 
again  of  passing  through  quarters  of 
the  city  given  over  to  poverty  and 
filth.  Her  description  of  these  places 
and  of  her  feelings  in  visiting  them 
were  quite  beyond  what  any  one  could 
have  written  without  knowing  well 
the  things  she  was  talking  about. 

Again,  this  gentleman  described 
Helen 's  first  visit  to  the  room  in 
which  we  were  sitting — his  libran-  and 
wrorking  room .  Entering,  she  turned 
her  face  to  every  quarter,  as  is  her 
way,  then  she  said:  "  I  like  this  room. 
It  is  large,  and  I  alwa3's  like  a  room 
that  has  many  books. ' '  After  a  pause 
— "  I  do  not  like  high-walled  rooms  ;  | 
they  are  hard  to  heat  in  this  climate,  i 
I  like  this  room,  because  it  is  not  very 
high." 

How  did  she  know  all  this  ?  No 
one  had  told  her  any  thing  about 
the  room. 

Has  she  a  sensitiveness  to  vibra- 
tions beyond  the  range  of  our  ordinary 
senses,  as  paper  sensitized  by  certain 
chemicals  will  show  a  color  range 
beyond  the  end  of  the  ordinary  spect- 
rum ?  Or  has  she  the  idea  of  exterior 
objects  derived  in  some  way  that  we 
can  not  even  conjecture  ?  Certainly 
when  she  speaks  of  what  she  saw  and 
heard  and  of  the  impression  which 
these  things  made  on  her  she  is  speak- 
ing of  wThat  is,  in  some  way,  real  to 
her,  although  how  she  gained  her 
knowledge  we  may  understand  no 
better  than  we  do  how  ' '  there  is  a 
natural  body  and  there  is  a  spiritual 
body."  The  psychologist  and  the 
physicist  may  yet  explain  the  mys- 
tery —  plain  people  like  ourself  feel 
like  the  multitude  who,  when  they 
saw  the  miracle  which  was  wrought  on 
the  impotent  man,  "glorified  God 
which  had  given  such  power  unto 
men." 
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One  can  hardly  spend  a  more  delight- 
ful day  than  in  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  in  Jamaica  Plain.  Miss  Fair- 
banks' /vocal  classes  can  sound  minor 
sevenths, and  make  most  difficult  tran- 
sitions, with  wonderful  accuracy.  Miss 
Roeske,  herself  blind,  gets  first  rate  work 
out  of  the  piano  pupils,  besides  composing 
pieces  for  the  juvenile  orchestra,  with  its 
pipes,  triangle,  drum,  and  so  on.  Julius 
Akeroyd,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, comes  for  violin  pupils,  one  of 
whom  is  Miss  Fairbanks  herself,  who  is 
thus  able  to  give  the  music  pupils  valu- 
able assistance. 
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A  NEW   SYSTEM   OF  WRITING  FOR  THE   BLIND. 


BY   J.  A.    ZAHM,  C.S.C. 


MARVELLOUS     SUCCESS    OF   M.   VENTO,    A   GRADUATE   OF    THE   SOR- 
BONNE,    WHO    HAS   BEEN   BLIND    FROM    HIS   BIRTH. 

ROM     the    earliest    ages    of    Christianity    those    af- 
flicted   with    the    loss     of     sight    have     ever    been 


objects  of  pity  and  commiseration,  but,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  little  was  done  for  their  instruc- 
tion and  for  the  amelioration  of  their  condition 
of  dark  and  perpetual  isolation  until  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
Then  it  was  that  M.  Valentin  Haiiy,  the  brother  of  the 
illustrious  Abbe  Haiiy,  the  father  of  crystallography,  entered 
upon  his  philanthropic  career,  and  proved  to  the  world  not 
only  the  possibility,  but  also  the  practicability,  of  the  general 
education  of  the  blind. 

In  1784  he  inaugurated  in  Paris  the  first  institution  for  the 
education  of  the  blind  which  had  ever  been  successfully  at- 
tempted. Previous  efforts,  it  is  true,  had  been  made  by  divers 
persons  to  enable  the  sightless  to  enjoy  some  of  the  advantages 
of  an  education,  but  these  were  attended  with  only  very 
limited  success.  As  early  as  1670  Padre  Lana  Terzi,  an  Italian 
Jesuit,  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  while 
almost  a  century  later  the  Abbe  Deschamps  drew  up  a  plan 
for  their  instruction  in  reading  and  writing.  But  these  were 
only  tentative  efforts  which  were  not  destined  to  issue  in  any 
practical  or  lasting  results. 

Haiiy  was  the  first  one  who  had  the  happy  idea  to  print  in 
characters  which  could  be  recognized  by  the  touch.  His  first 
book,  Essay  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  printed  in  raised  or 
relief  letters,  was  published  in  1786,  and  was  subsequently  trans- 
lated into  English  by  the  blind  poet,  Dr.  Thomas  Blacklock. 
By  Haiiy's  invention  the  blind  were  enabled  to  read  with  their 
fingers,  but  as  yet  no  means  had  been  devised  which  would 
enable  them  to  write. 

The  first  one  to  propose  a  practical  and  successful  method 
of  writing  for  the  blind  was  M.  Louis  Braille,  a  blind  pupil  of 
the  Institut  des  Jeunes  Aveugles  in  Paris.  This  was  in  1834. 
The  merits  of  Braille's  invention  were  at  once  recognized,  and 
his  system  of  writing,  like  Haiiy's  system  of  reading,  was  soon 
almost  universally  accepted  and  employed  in  the  education  of 
the  blind.  Other  systems  both  for  printing  and  writing  soon 
followed  those  of  Haiiy  and  Braille.  Among  these  are  to  be 
noted  that  of  the  Abbe  Carton — a  modification  of  Braille's — 
which  has  had  a  certain  vogue  in  Belgium.  In  some  of  the 
systems  introduced  Roman  letters,  more  or  less  modified,  are 
used.  In  others,  stenographic  characters  are  employed,  while  in 
others  still  a  phonetic  alphabet  is  adopted.  The  systems  which 
I  have  been  in  most  general  use  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  are  those  devised  by  Fry,  Moon,  Alston,  and  Howe,  in  all 
of    which    the     characters    deviate    more    or    less    widely    from 
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Roman  letters.  In  France  Braille's  system — with  the  exception 
of  one  institution — prevails  universally  both  for  printing  and 
writing.  It  is  also  extensively  used  in  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
and  Holland,  while  for  writing  it  is  employed  in  almost  all  the 
countries    of  Europe. 

Although  open  to  some  objections,  Braille's  system  is  quite 
simple  both  for  the  purposes  of  printing  and  writing.  As  is  well 
known,  all  the  characters,  according  to  this  method,  are  com- 
posed of  varying  combinations  of  six  dots.  But  useful  as  is 
this  system  of  tangible  point  writing  and  printing,  and  great  as 
are  the  blessings  which  it  has  conferred  on  the  blind,  it  still 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It  is  indeed  an  advance  on  the 
invention  of  Haiiy.  This  philanthropist  made  reading  possible 
for  the  blind  ;  Braille  taught  them  how  to  write  with  facility. 
But  designed  as  it  was  for  the  blind,  his  invention  was  of 
little  or  no  service  to  them  when  they  wished  to  correspond 
with  those  who  are  blessed  with  eyesight.  Consisting  of  purely 
arbitrary  signs,  entirely  different  from  those  composing  the 
ordinary  alphabets  used  by  persons  endowed  with  the  power  of 
vision,  it  afforded  them  no  assistance  when  they  desired  to 
communicate  with  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  system. 

For  this  reason,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  achieved 
for  the  behoof  and  advancement  of  the  blind,  it  was  necessary 
to  make  yet  another  step  forward  before  these  hapless  people 
could  communicate  readily  with  their  more  fortunate  brethren. 
It  was,  in  a  word,  necessary  to  devise  a  system  which  both  the 
blind  and  the  not-blind  could  readily  understand  and  use.  And 
this  invention,  important  and  far-reaching  as  it  is,  has  actually 
been  effected,  although  little  or  nothing  has  yet  been  said  or 
heard  of  it — -at  least  outside  of  France — where  for  some  years 
past  it  has  been  undergoing  a  thorough  test  in  a  certain  private 
institution  which  is  destined  sooner  or  later  to  become  famous. 

The  inventor  of  the  new  system  is  a  lady — Mile.  Mulot,  of 
Angers,  France.  The  institution  wherein  the  method  has  been 
put  to  the  test  is  a  school  under  the  direction  of  the  inventress 
herself,  and  is  known  as  L Ecole  dcs  Jeimes  Aveugles.  Wonderful 
results  have  already  been  achieved  by  the  use  of  the  system, 
and  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  until  it  shall  supersede  all  others  in  both  Europe  and 
America.     Discarding   all  the    arbitrary  signs    and  symbols  which 

had  been  hitherto  employed, 
Mile.  Mulot  makes  use  of  the 
ordinary  Roman  letters,  and  at 
once  cuts  the  Gordian  knot, 
which  had  so  long  puzzled 
some  of  the  keenest  minds  of 
the  educational  world.  By 
means  of  a  simple  frame,  con- 
trived for  the  purpose,  and  a 
blunt  style,  she  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  blind  to  cor- 
respond not  only  with  the 
blind,  but  also  with  the  seeing 
with  equal  readiness  and  satis- 
faction. The  most  astonishing 
thing  about  the  invention  is  its 
simplicity,  and  like  many  other 
extraordinary  discoveries,  it 
now  seems  strange  that  the 
idea  did  not  occur  to  some 
one  long  before. 

The  frame,  or  stylographic 
guide,  employed  is  essentially 
nothing  more  than  a  metal  plate 
— ordinarily,  there    are  two  of 
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them,  hinged  together  for  the  sake  of  convenience — in  which  there 
is    a    number  of    square    perforations    arranged    in    parallel   lines. 
At  each    corner    of    these    perforations    there  are    small    indenta- 
tions which  enable  the  writer  not  only  to  move  his   style  in  and 
around    the    aperture,  but    also    permit  him  to    move    it    up    and 
down,  thus    forming    vertical  lines    at  the    right   and  left  of    the 
little    squares.     By    moving    the    style    from     one     angle    to    the 
other    of  the  perforation,  or  from  little  notches,  cut  on  the  four 
sides  of  the  square,  it  is  possible  to  write  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  exactness  the  ordinary  letters,  large  and  small,  of  the  Roman 
alphabet.     Thus  the    letter  u  is  composed  of  one    horizontal  and 
two    vertical    lines,    the    letter    x    of    two     diagonals,    while    the 
letter  o    is  made    up    of    two    horizontal  and    two    vertical    lines, 
all    slightly    curved.     For    letters    like    b,    d,  p,    q    the    writer    is 
obliged  to   move  his  style  into  the   proper  indentation  at  one  of 
the    corners    of    the    square.     Thus,  d    would    be    made  like    the 
letter  o  with  a   prolongation    upwards  of  the  vertical  line  at  the 
right. 

When  it  is  desired  to  use  the  instrument  in  writing  to  the 
blind,  a  sheet  of  letter-paper  is  placed  under  it,  and  above  a 
sheet  of  blotting-paper,  which  serves  as  a  cushion.  The  blind 
person  writes  from  right  to  left  of  the  sheet,  while  the  style,  by 
reason  of  the  blotting-paper  underneath,  brings  out  the  letters  in 
relief  on  the  side  opposite  that  on  which  they  are  written.  On 
looking  at  the  reverse  side  of  the  written  page  the  letters  are 
seen  in  their  natural  position,  and  are  read  as  in  ordinary  writ- 
ing from  left  to  right. 

The  letters,  it  is  true,  are  not  much  raised,  but  the  relief  is 
quite  sufficient  to  enable  the  delicate,  well-trained  fingers  of  the 
blind  to  distinguish  them  with  the  greatest  ease  and  rapidity. 
When  the  matter  written  is  intended  for  those  whose  vision  has 
not  been  lost,  a  sheet  of  carbon-paper  is  placed  between  the 
cushion,  or  blotting-paper,  and  the  paper  on  which  the  characters 
are  written.  The  letters  are  then  not  only  brought  out  in  relief, 
as  before,  but  they  are  likewise  colored,  as  they  are  on  the 
printed  page  from  a  type-writing  machine. 

So  simple  and  so  accurate  is  the  method  that  even  little 
children  are,  by  its  means,  enabled  to  become  expert  writers  in 
a  comparatively  short  time.  When  ordinary  care  is  taken  the 
letters  made  are  of  unvarying  uniformity,  and  may  even  be  of 
mechanical  exactness.  All  the  lines  of  the  written  page  must 
be  parallel,  because  the  perforations  in  the  frame  are  parallel  ; 
and  the  letters  must  be  uniform,  because  all  the  little  squares 
in  the  plate  are  of  the  same  unvarying  size.  For  this  reason  a 
page  written  with  the  aid  of  Mile.  Mulot's  device  is  not  only 
perfectly  legible  to  any  one  capable  of  reading  ordinary  writ- 
ing, but  it  also  exhibits  far  more  regularity  than  is  possible 
when  the  style  or  pen  is  held  in  the  unguided  hand. 

But  remarkable  as  is  the  facility  with  which  the  blind  can 
write  with  this  machine,  the  rapidity  with  which  they  can  form 
letters  is  even  more  astonishing.  By  frequent  trials  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  they  can  take  down  ordinary  dictations  with- 
out difficulty,  and  with  fully  as  great  accuracy  as  those  who 
have  the  use  of  their  eyes.  Already  in  a  number  of  instances 
the  pupils  of  Mile.  Mulot's  school  have  presented  themselves 
before  the  government  examining  boards,  and,  without  having 
had  any  favor  shown  them,  have  acquitted  themselves  quite  as 
creditably  as  their  more   fortunate  companions. 

These  successes,  but  little  known  yet  outside  the  circle  of  a 
few  friends  of  Mile.  Mulot  and  her -enterprising  school,  open  up 
a  grand  vista  to  the  educator  and  the  humanitarian.  Some- 
thing that  was  impossible  a  few  years  ago — the  education  of 
the  blind  alongside  those  who  are  not  blind — is  now  quite  pos- 
sible, and  it  will  not  be  long,  I  trust,  before  they  shall  enjoy 
all  the  advantages  which  the  new  system  is  capable  of  affording 
them.     Anything    that    can    be    taught    by  dictation    can,  by  the 
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new  method,  be  learned  almost  as  well  and  as  quickly  by  the  ! 
blind  as  by  the  sighted.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  fully  to  realize 
as  yet  all  the  benefits  that  would  follow  from  the  general 
adoption  of  the  new  method,  and  to  forecast  the  great  ameli- 
oration that  would  result  thereby  in  the  condition  of  the  blind. 
One  of  the  most  pitiful  consequences  of  their  misfortune — isola- 
tion— would  at  once  be  removed,  and  a  new  world  of  enjoy- 
ment and  usefulness  would,  in  consequence,  be  opened  to  them. 
Not  only  would  the  intensity  of  their  affliction  immeasurably 
be  diminished,  by  thus  being  able  to  associate  with  their  more 
favored  brethren,  but  the  world  would  also  don  a  brighter 
aspect  to  the  friends  and  relatives  of  such  unfortunates. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  "  Why  is  it  that  a  system  which  pre- 
sents such  marked  advantages  over  all  other  systems  has  not 
been  adopted  ere  this — at  least  in  France,  where  those  inter- 
ested in  such  matters  should  surely  be  cognizant  of  its  merits?" 
It  is  the  old  story  of  petty  jealousy  and  the  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  the  self-complacent  officials  of  state  institutions  to 
admit  that  anything  good  can  come  from  private  enterprise  or 
individual  initiative.  The  professors  and  managers  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  blind  in  Paris  are  not  unaware  of  the 
superiority  of  Mile.  Mulot's  system,  but  their  pride  forbids  them 
to  acknowledge  that  the  method  followed  in  the  humble  little 
Catholic  school  of  Angers  is  superior  to  that  adopted  in  the 
institutions  of  the  nation,  or  that  the  happy  idea  of  a  woman 
has  enabled  her  to  accomplish  what  men  had  striven  for  but  in 
vain,  and  what  they  themselves,  were  they  but  honest,  would 
have  been  glad  to  achieve,  had  they  but  been  blessed  with  such 
good  fortune  as  has  been  vouchsafed  to  her  whose  invention 
they  affect  to  ignore  and  despise.  Such  ignoble  jealousy  and 
such  tenacious  conservation  of  antiquated  methods  in  the  face 
of  others  which  are  demonstrably  simpler  and  better,  are  at  all 
times  reprehensible,  but  doubly  and  trebly  so  when  they  affect 
the  well-being  and  progress  of  countless  thousands  of  our  sight- 
less fellow-creatures.  But  truth  and  justice  always  triumph  and 
real  merit  is  sure  to  be  recognized  sooner  or  later.  One  need 
not,  then,  be  a  seer  to  predict  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time, 
and,  I  trust,  but  for  a  very  short  time,  until  the  beneficent 
system  of  Mile.  Mulot  shall  be  known  and  adopted  not  only  in 
France,  but  in  all  the  institutes  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
civilized  world. 

What  precedes  may  seem  to  some  an  exaggeration  of  the 
merits  of  the  new  system,  and  yet  I  am  far  from  having 
exhausted  all  that  might  be  said  in  its  favor.  A  comparison  of 
a  specimen  of  writing  according  to  Braille's  system  with  one 
according  to  the  system  devised  by  Mile.  Mulot,  together  with 
an  illustration  of  the  results  which  one  is  capable  of  attaining 
by  following  the  new  method,  will  prove  incontestably  that  all 
that  has  so  far  been  said  in  its  behalf  is  based  on  facts  which 
speak  more  eloquently  than  words. 


COMPARISON   BETWEEN   THE   METHOD    OF     M.    BRAILLE   AND    THAT 

OF   MLLE.    MULOT. 

In  the  following    specimens    of    writing    the    first  is  according 
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to    Braille's    method,    and     the    second    according    to    that    intro- 
duced by  Mile.   Mulot.     In  the  first  the  letters  are  composed  of 
a  certain  number  of  dots  variously  arranged  and  designed  solely 
for  the  blind.     In  the  second  specimen  the  characters    employed 
are   ordinary    Roman    letters    and    are    readily    recognized    by    all 
who  have  the    use'  of  their    eyes,  and    are  as  easily,  if  not    more 
easily,    distinguished     by    the    blind    as    are    the    dots    or    raised 
points  of  the    former.     The    first    specimen  is  intelligible  only  to 
the     sightless     who    are     familiar     with     Braille's    method  ;     the 
second  is  read  alike  by  the  blind    and  the  not-blind,  and  thus  it 
affords  a    means    of    communication    between    the  two  classes    of 
persons  that  is  not  furnished  by  the  older  system. 

The  proposition  in  both  examples  given  is  the  same  and  in 
both  instances  is  expressed  in  French.  Translated  into  English 
it   reads  :    "  Learn,  then,  to  distinguish  a  friend  from  a  flatterer." 

I  have  already  stated  that 
some  of  the  pupils  of  L Ecole 
des  Jennes  Avengles  at  Angers 
have  had  their  ability  as  well 
as  the  system  they  followed 
fully  tested  by  the  examiners 
of  the  government  schools, 
and  that  they  have  stood  the 
test  in  a  most  surprising  man- 
ner. 

But  a  far  more  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  superior 
merits  of  the  new  system  is 
supplied  by  the  signal  success 
of  one  of  the  pupils  of  Mile. 
Mulot,  M.  Vento,  a  young 
man  who  has  been  blind  from 
his  birth. 

M.    Vento    was   a  studious 
pupil  and  bright,  although  one 
would  not  say  that  he  was  ex- 
ceptionally   talented.     Having 
pursued  his  studies  in  the  school 
of  Mile.  Mulot  as  far  as  she  was 
able  to  take  him,  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Rev.   Father  Goupille,  C.S.C.,  the  present  learned  and  sympa- 
thetic rector    of    the  College  of    the  Congregation    of    the    Holy 
Cross  at   Neuilly,  near  Paris.      The  good    father's  interest  was  at 
once  aroused,  and    he    immediately    resolved    to  attempt  what  at 
first    sight    would    appear  almost    visionary.       He    had    examined 
Mile.    Mulot's    system    and    recognized    its    capabilities ;    he    had 
confidence  in  the    intelligence    and  industry    of    M.    Vento,    and 
he  accordingly  determined  to    take    him    through  a  full    classical 
course    and    prepare    him    for    passing   an    examination    and    for 
taking    his    baccalaureate    in    the    Sorbonne. 

No  one  had  ever  entered  upon  such  an  undertaking  before, 
or  if  any  one  did,  there  is  no  record  left  of  final  success.  Both 
teacher  and  pupil  went  to  work  with  a  will.  Father  Goupille 
took  his  pupil — nwn  aveugle,  as  he  always  affectionately  called 
him — through  a  thorough  course  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  French 
literature.  The  blind  man  was  introduced  to  the  beauties  of 
Homer  and  Virgil,  and  made  familiar  with  the  choicest  speci- 
mens of  poesy  and  eloquence  ;  ancient  and  modern  history,  logic 
and  philosophy,  he  likewise  mastered,  and  in  a  way  that  sur- 
prised all  who  knew  him.  Science  and  mathematics  he  had 
studied  before  he  met  Father  Goupille. 

In  due  course  of  time  M.  Vento  was  ready  to  present  him- 
self for  his  degree.  "  Will  your  pupil  be  able  to  pass  his  ex- 
amination?" I  asked  Father  Goupille  a  few  days  before  M. 
Vento  faced  his  examiners  in  the  halls  of  the  Sorbonne.     "  Sans 


M.  Vento. 
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Father  Goupille. 


doute  " — without  doubt — he  instantly  replied.  "  Not  only  will  he 
pass,  but  he  will  acquit  himself  with  marked  distinction."  I 
thought  at  the  time  that  he  was  a  little  over-sanguine,  but  sub- 
sequent events  proved  that  I  was  mistaken. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  early  in  the  morning,  Father  Goupille,  his 
pupil,  and  Mile.  Mulot  started  for  the  Sorbonne.  As  I  saw 
them  setting  out  for  this  venerable  seat  of  learning,  I  was,  I 
must  confess,  quite  curious  to  know  what  would  be  the  result 
of  their  undertaking.  On  their  part,  however,  there  was  neither 
doubt  nor  trepidation  ;  for  on  the  faces  of  all  three  one  could 
read  the  imprint  of  hope  and  confidence — the  confidence  that 
comes  from  a  consciousness  of  knowledge  and  power. 

The  examiners  of  the  Sorbonne  were  astonished  beyond 
measure  to  see  a  blind  man  before  them  an  applicant  for  a 
degree,  but  they  could  not  discriminate  against  him  on  account 
of  his  misfortune  ;  neither  could  they  show  him  any  special 
favor.  This  last  M.  Vento  neither  expected  nor  desired.  The 
same  questions,  accordingly,  were  given  to  him  as  were  put  to 
other  candidates  for  a  similar  degree.  The  learned  professors 
were  amazed  at  the  readiness  and  accuracy  of  the  blind  man's 
answers,  and  the  facility  and  exactness  with  which  he  wrote  his 
versions  from  Latin  and  Greek. 

The  result  was,  as  Father  Goupille  had  predicted  it  would 
be,  a  glorious  success.     It  was  a  splendid  triumph  for  pupil  and 

teacherv  Above  all,  it  was  the  most  striking  and  conclusive 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  system  devised  by  Mile.  Mulot 
for  the  education  of  the  blind. 

A  short  note  from  M.  Vento  to  Father  Goupille,  written 
immediately  after  the  result  of  the  examination  was  made  known, 
announces  the  issue  of  their  joint  efforts  in  words  as  simple  as 
they  are  touching.  I  give  (on  preceding  page)  the  note  in  French, 
with  the  subjoined  translation  : 

Rev.  Father  :  My  distinguished  success,  as  you  desired  it, 
seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  yours  ;  it  is  God  who  accords  it  to 
you  because  He  loves  you.  To  you,  then,  as  to  Him,  my  lively 
gratitude.  VENTO. 

I  append  two  more  letters  as  specimens  of  what  can  be 
done  by  students  who  follow  the  system   I  have  been  describing. 
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Rev.  Father  Francais,  C.S.C.,  superior-general  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Holy  Cross — who  has  always  been  a  special  friend 
of  L Ecole  des  Jeunes  Aveugles  at  Angers — and  the  other  is  a 
similar  letter  from  one  of  the  children  of  Mile.  Mulot's  interest- 
ing institute.  Not  even  the  most  exacting  could  demand 
stronger  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the  new  system.  Neither 
letter  was  written  for  public  inspection,  much  less  for  the  press, 
and  yet  they  will  bear  the  most  searching  criticism  that  the  op- 
ponents  of   Mile.  Mulot  are  capable    of    making. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  a  new  era  has  dawned 
for  those  who  have  so  long  lived  in  darkness  and  isolation. 
Mile.  Mulot's  invention  is  destined,  so  soon  as  it  is  properly 
known  and  appreciated,  to  revolutionize  completely  the  methods 
at  present  followed  in  the  instruction  of  the  blind.  She  has 
accomplished  a  work  that  will  secure  for  her  the  gratitude  of 
countless  thousands,  and  will  place  her  among  such  noble  bene- 
factors  of  humanity  as  Haiiy,  Braille,  and  the  Abbes  de  L'Ep£e 
and  Sicard — all,  like  herself,  devoted  children  of  Holy  Church — 
who  have  contributed  so  much  towards  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  the  dumb,  and  who  have 
made  it  possible  for  these  unfortunates  to  enjoy  many  of  those 
pleasures  and  blessings  of  life  which  were  before  entirely  closed 
to   them. 
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When  one  remembers  what  a  large  percentage  of  our  race  is 
afflicted  with  blindness — one  in  one  thousand  in  temperate  cli- 
mates and  a  still  larger  proportion  in  other  latitudes — one  will 
realize  more  fully  the  greatness  of  the  benefits  that  must  accrue 
from  the  general  introduction  of  Mile.  Mulot's  method  of  writing. 
It  puts  within  the  reach  of  all  who  are  deprived  of  sight  a 
means  of  communication  with  their  fellow-men,  and  of  acquiring 
an  education  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge  that  a  short 
time  ago  would  have  been  deemed    impossible. 

In  times  past,  indeed,  great  things  were  achieved  by  the 
sightless.  Huber,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  was  blind  from  his 
youth.  Theresa  von  Paradis,  the  noted  pianist  and  composer, 
was  blind  from  her  childhood.  Nicholas  Sanderson,  the  succes- 
sor of  Newton  in  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  was  blind  from  his  infancy.  Nicaise,  of  Mechlin, 
and  Peter  Pontanus,  deprived  of  vision  when  they  were  but 
three  years  of  age,  won  distinction  in  law  and  divinity,  philoso- 
phy and  literature.  Margaret  of  Ravenna  and  Frances  Brown 
lost  their  sight  when  but  a  few  months  old,  but  notwithstanding 
this  they  were  able  to  attain  to  eminence  in  theology  and 
morals,  poetry  and  fiction.  John  Metcalf  became  blind  at  the 
age  of  six  and  John  Gough  at  the  age  of  three,  and  yet  the 
former  was  afterwards  distinguished  as  a  road  surveyor  and  con- 
tractor, while  the  latter  became  famous  as  a  botanist  and  a 
natural  philosopher.     The  Bohemian  patriot,  Zisca,  was  celebrated 

as  a  military  genius,  and,  nevertheless,  it  is  said  of  him  that 
"  he  was  more  dreaded  by  his  enemies  after  he  became  blind 
than    before." 

But  all  the  persons  just  named  achieved  success  by  the  sheer 
force  of  genius.  Mile.  Mulot  has,  by  her  invention,  put  it  in 
the  power  of  any  one,  possessing  ordinary  industry  and  perse- 
verance, to  accomplish  what  only  those  dowered  with  extraordi- 
nary talents  and  energy  would  otherwise  attempt.  She  has  given 
a  spur  to  the  ambition  of  the  sightless,  ennobled  their  aspirations, 
and  fortified  their  courage.  She  has  shown  them  that  labor  and 
determination  may,  at  least  in  a  measure,  replace  genius  in  the 
intellectual  world,  and  that  their  privation,  great  as  it  may 
seem,  is  not  without  numerous  and  important  compensating 
advantages.  All  honor,  therefore,  to  her  and  to  the  generous 
and  sympathetic  friends  who  have  so  nobly  seconded  her  efforts 
in  her  work  of  mercy  and  charity.  May  she  live  to  see  the 
system,  which  she  has  labored  so  assiduously  to  perfect,  adopted 
throughout  the  world,  and  may  she  be  permitted  also  to  enjoy 
at  least  the  recompense  of  appreciation  which  is  so  frequently, 
alas  !  withheld  from  the  greatest  of  the  world's  benefactors  !. 

Notre  Dame    University. 
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BOSTON,  JUNE  1,  1895. 

The  annual  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,  will  be  held  in  the  Boston 
Theatre  on  Tuesday,  June  4,  at  3  o'clock. 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will  preside,  and  Gov- 
ernor Greenhalge  is  expected  to  be  pres- 
ent. The  first  part  of  the  hour  will  be 
given  up  to  the  little  children  from  the 
kindergarten-  Another  attractive  exer- 
cise will  be  the  exhibition  of  sloyd  knit- 
ting, where  each  member  of  a  group 
including  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and 
Tommy  Stringer  is  busy  with  her  needles. 
Miss  Roeske,  the  talented  young  teacher 
of  the  boys,  has  composed  a  polka  and 
arranged  it  for  the  use  of  the  kinder 
orchestra  for  this  occasion.  Rev.  Alex- 
ander McKenzie,  D.  D.,  will  speak  in 
behalf  of  the  kindergarten.  Edith  Thomas, 
with  her  classmates,  will  read  a  selection 
from  Buskin's  "King  of  the  Golden 
River,"  and  the  members  of  the  graduat- 
ing class  will  conduct  experiments.  Music 
will  be  by  a  quartette,  a  chorus  of  mixed 
voices,  and  a  solo  for  th-  v;olin.  Admis- 
sion tickets  may  be  bad  by  applying  to 
M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  the  sales 
room  of  the  institution,  No.  37  Avon 
Place.  No  tickets  are  required  for  the 
top  gallery. 


THE  BOSTON  TIMES 


BOSTON.  8UNDAY,  JUNE  2.  1895. 


WITH  THE  BLIND. 

Commencement  Exercises  ot  the  Perkins 
Institute. 

The  little  children  of    the   kindergarten  at 
Jamaica  Plain  will  take  part  in  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  which  will 
be  held  in  Boston  theatre  on  Tuesday,  June  4. 
at  3  o'clock  p.  m.     Tne  performance   of   the 
kinder  orchestra,  the  story  told  in  game   and 
song,  the  class  of    little  boys   and  girls    en- 
gaged in  knitting,  will  be  attractive   features 
of  the  occasion,  and  serve   to  introduce  in  a 
pleasing  manner  the  work  which  will  be  pre- 
sented by  the  pupils  of  the  parent  institution. 
Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer, 
the  deaf  and  blind  children  whose   progress  is 
watched  with  a  marked  degree  of  interest  by 
teachers  and   men  of  letters,  will  take  part 
with  their  companions  in  showing  that  water 
is  one  of  our  greatest  helpers.    An  address  will 
be  made  by  Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie,  D.  D. , 
in  behalf  of   the  kindergarten  and  its  needs. 
The  musical  portion  of  the  exercises  wnich  fol- 
low will  consist  of  chorus  singing,  a  solo  for 
the  violin,  and  songs  by  a  quartette  of  girls. 
Between  these  numbers  several  literary  exer- 
cises will  be  interspersed,  among  them  a  selec- 
tion from   Ruskin's   "King  of     the     Golden 
River,"  to  be  read  by  a  class  of  girls,  including 
Edith  Thomas.    This  book  is  j  ust  issued  by  the 
Howe  Memorial  Press,  and  will  be  used  by  the 
students  for  tne  first  time  at  the  hour  of  read- 
ing.  Experiments  in  physics  will  be  conducted 
hy  members  of  the  graduating  class.    Gymnas- 
tics and  military  drill  will  serve  to  show  the 
results  of   pnysical     education.       Admission 
tickets  may  be  had  by  applying  to  M.  Anagnos, 
South  Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom  of   the  insti- 
tution, 37  Avon  place.    No  tickets  are  required 
for  the  top  gallery  of  the  theatre  to  which  the 
public  is  cordially  invited. 
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JUNE,    1895. 


From  tbe  Sixty-second  Annual  Report  of 
the  Perkins  Institution,  of  Boston,  it  appears 
that  the  total  number  of  blind  persons  in 
the  school,  kindergarten,  and  workshop  for 
adults,  including  sixteen  employees,  was  237 
in  September,  1893,  an  increase  of  twenty- 
seven  daring  the  preceding  year.  Music  is 
so  often  a  source  of  remunerative  employ- 
ment for  the  blind  that  this  department  re- 
ceives special  attention.  There  were  three 
blind  and  deaf  children — Edith  Thomas, 
Willie  Eobin,  and  Tommy  Stringer — in  the 
school,  and  making  more  than  satisfactory 
progress.  Their  portraits  and  special  ac- 
counts of  their  school  work  are  given.  Ten 
or  a  dozen  books  were  issued  from  the  print- 
ing office  in  the  course  of  the  year.  A  sec- 
ond building  for  the  kindergarten  had  been 
completed,  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  that 
department  had  increased  to  sixty-four. 


BOSTON  STANDARD. 

PUBLISHED  I>AIEY,  EXCEPT  SUXDAT 

SATURDAY,  JUNE    i,  1895. 


In  order  that  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind  may  continue  its  grand  work, 
It  must  have  $75,000,  which  will  be  used 
for  the  kindergarten  department.  Per- 
sons who  have  means  and  are  disposed  to 
be  charitable  can  find  at  present  no  more 
•Worthy  invitation  for  investment. 
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Eugene  Tompkins,    •    Proprietor  and  Manager 
Tuesday,   June    4,    1895,   at   3 
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PERKINS    INSTITUTION 

COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES. 


Doors  open  at  2.30  Not  Reserved  after  3  P.  M< 
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SCHOOL  FORJHE  BLIND. 

Interesting   Commencement  Exercises  at 
the  Boston  Theatre. 

An  excellent  exrnplification  of  the  work 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind  was  given 
at  the  commencement  exercises  in  the 
Boston  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
body  of  the  house  and  the  galleries  were 
well  filled. 

At  3  o'clock  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  made  the 
opening  address. 

A  class  of  girls  gave  in  succession  a 
reading  from  "King  of  the  Golden  River" 
on  raised  characters,  and  one  of  them 
from  the  dumb  alphabet  by  contact. 

The  presence  of  the  kindergarten  was  a 
feature  of  the  occasion.  A  class  of  little 
children  gave  an  interesting  demonstra- 
tion of  how  the  principles  of  sloyds  are 
applied  to  knitting. 

This  was  followed  with  a  wonderful 
plea  in  behalf  of  the  kindergarten  by  Rev. 
Alexander  McKenzie,  D.  D.,  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  kindergarten  then  rendered  an  ex- 
ercise on  "Water,  One  of  the  Great  Help- 
ers," illustrated  by  work  and  play,  Willie 
Elizabeth  and  Tommy  Stringer  taking 
part. 

The  kindergarten  orchestra  evoked  re- 
peated applause.  A  violin  solo  was  ren- 
dered exquisitely  by  Theodore  C.  Leutz. 

The  Romaha  Club,  named  after  Mrs. 
Anagnos,  rendered  "Sunshine  Follows  the 
Rain." 

Then  came  a  military  drill  by  the  boys, 
performed  with  precision  and  skill. 

The  gymnastics,  by  the  girls,  in  their 
very  becoming  costumes,  were  admirable, 
but  the  crowning  feature  was' an  exercise 
in  physics  by  the  graduating  class. 

At  the  close  Dr.  Eliot  addressed  the 
graduates,  who  were:  Alice  M.  Bannon, 
Wilfred  Gosselin,  Reuel  E.  Miller,  Fred- 
erick J.  Muldoon. 
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BLIND  GRADUATES. 

Commencement   Exercises     of     Perkins 
Institute  Yesterday. 

Commencement  exercises  of  the  Perklna 
Institute  for  the  Blind  were  held  at  th* 
Boston  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon.  Th« 
attendance  tested  the  capacity  of  tha 
great  theatre  to  Its  utmost,  even  the  ton 
gallery  being  crowded  to  standing  room 
Ihe  audience  was  made  up  largely  of 
ladies,  many  of  whom  are  well  known 
in  social  circles,  as  well  as  movements 
calculated  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  afflicted 
and  those  not  blessed  with  the  enjoyment 
of  all  necessary  to  full  physical  perfao- 
Hon. 

The  programme  carried  out  by  the  In- 
mates of  the  institute,  under  the  direction 
of  Superintendent  Anagnos  and  his  as- 
sistants, was  extremely  interesting  Not 
only  were  those  of  the  pupils  active  In 
the  presentation  of  the  different  features 


blind,  but  some  were  also  deprived  of 
speech  and  hearing. 

The  opening  was  an  address  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot.  This  was  followed  by  re- 
marks by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Mc- 
Kenzie, in  which  the  need  of  the  in- 
stitution for  public  support  In  a  financial 
way  were  dwelt  upon,  and  the  splendid 
work  being  done  impressed  upon,  the 
gathering.  An  overture  by  the  band, 'com- 
posed of  boys  of  the  school,  reading  by 
six  girls,  an  illustration  of  the  methods  of 
work  and  entertainment  carried  on  in  the 
kindergarten,  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  by  different  pupils,  military  drill 
and  calisthenics  by  classes  of  boys  and 
girls,  an  exercise  in  physics  by  boys  of 
the  graduating  class,  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  diplomas. 

The  graduates  were  Miss  Alice  Maud 
Bannon,  and  Frederick  J.  Muldoon,  Wil- 
fred Gosselin  and  Reuel  E.   Miller. 

The  management  of  the  institute  is 
anxious  to  secure  ?5fXK)  additional  to  the 
regular  annual  subscriptions,  to  complete 
the  endowment  fund  of  $100,000,  and  to 
wipe  out  the  debt  of  $16,000  on  the  new 
buildings,  to  insure  the  perpetuity  and 
development  wished  for. 
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SIGHTLESS,  YET  THEY  SEE. 

Mental  Vision  of  Little  Blind 
Ones  Not  Obscured. 


Wonderful  Results  Accomplished 
Through  the  Powers  of  levins 
Care  and  Ingenuity—  Commencement 
Exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind. 

A  spectacle  more  deserving  to  be 
named  unique  has  scarcely  been  pre- 
sented beneath  the  broad  proscenium 
of  the  Boston  Theatre  than  that  which 
was  lit  up  by  the  footlights  yesterday 
afternoon  for  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises of  the  Perkins  institution  and 
Massachusetts  school  for  the  blind. 
Upon  the  stage  sat  the  bright  array  of 
boys  and  girls  for  whom  Prof.  Anagnos 
and  his  assistants  have  done  so  much 
to  atone  for  nature's  denial  of  sight, 
and  in  the  auditorium  was  a  large 
gathering  of  what  any  institution  might 
be  proud. 

After  a  spirited  overture  by  the  band, 
composed  of  inmates  of  the  institution, 
a  bright  sextet  of  blind  girls  gave  a 
charming  illustration  of  reading  with 
the  fingers  from  the  raised  letters,  the 
selection  being  from  Ruskin's  "King  of 
the  Golden  River."  This  was  varied 
with  an  element  of  surprise  when  the 
girls  in  succession  gave  reading  aloud 
by  holding  the  hand  of  another  girl  and 
receiving  the  knowledge  through  the 
dumb  alphabet  of  contact,  the  latter 
girl  using  another  hand  to  read  from 
the  raised  letters.  This  work  evoked 
sympathetic  applause. 

Always  attractive,  the»  kindergarten 
exercises  were  on  this  occasion  of  sin- 
gular interest,  as  they  included  those 
children  bereft  of  sight,  hearing  and 
speech.  Tommy  Stringer  and  Willie 
Robin.  They  began  with  the  exercises 
of  a  class  in  sloyd  knitting,  which 
proved  very  pleasing,  as  a  little  blind 
girl  directed  the  work  of  her  group  of 
"grandchildren." 

The  second  illustration  was  under  the 
general  title,  "Water,  One  of  Our  Great 
Helpers."  The  boys  modelled  a  number 
of  objects  in  clay,  showing  various 
things  connected  with  the  application 
of  water. 

When  little  Tommy  Stringer  was 
reached  the  spectators  probably  were 
puzzled  as  to  what  means  of  communi- 
cation the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boy 
would  adopt.  He  had  modelled  a  water 
pitcher  in  clay,  and  the  audience  broke 
out  into  applause  as  his  teacher  in- 
terpreted in  audible  language  the  de- 
scription which  he  imparted  by  motions 
of  the  hand  upon  her  palm. 

Then  the  girls  presented  their  models 
in  succession,  including  a  kettle,  an 
engine  and  a  steamship,  another  climax 


of  Interest  being  attained  when  it  came 
to  the  turn  of  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin, 
who,  like  Tommy,  is  lacking  in  sight, 
hearing  in  speech.  Her  dainty  and  mo- 
bile face  was  animated,  though  no  in- 
telligence passed  through  the  ordinary 
'  senses  of  communication,  as  she  pre- 
sented the  semblance  of  a  winding  river 
which  she  had  fashioned,  while  her 
teacher  uttered  aloud  the  language 
which  she  communicated  by  contact  of 
the  fingers.  Sympathy  and  kindly  plau- 
dits were  noted  on  evt%y  side. 


i  pr 


At  this  stage  of  the  programme  Rev. 
Dr.  Alexander  McKenzie  made  a  plea 
for  the  kindergarten.  He  said  that  all 
would  be  glad  to  come  upon  the  stage 
and  give  sight  to  these  little  ones. 
They  could  not  do  that,  but  they  could 
come  near  to  it.  By  aiding  in  the  work 
of  training  the  blind  they  open  to  their 
mental  sight  the  whole  world  of  litera- 
ture, showing  to  them  the  real  treas- 
ures of  life. 

It  was  only  from  the  visible  that  they 
were  shut  out,  and  only  partially  from 
that.  The  teachers  of  those  blind  chil- 
dren needed  the  co-operation  of  all  to 
enter  into  a  partnership  with  them  by 
sympathetic  support. 

Personally  the  felt  as  if  they  were 
back  beside  Gallilee,  where  the  blind 
were  given  their  sight.  It  was 
the  mental  and  spiritual  blindness 
Which  they  were  to  remedy,  and  not 
merely  the  physical,  and  through  the 
marvellous  instrumentalities  of  this 
educational  work  to  bring  the  pupils 
into  contact  with  the  outer  and  the 
higher  world. 

He  alluded  to  the  boy,  Tommy 
Stringer,  who  was  deaf  and  dumb  and 
blind,  and  said  that  he  marvelled  when 
he  saw  three  words  written  by  hn  to 
his  teacher — "I  love  you."  To  his 
mdnd  there  never  was  a  more  impres- 
sive letter  written.  Although  bereft  of 
all  the  means  of  communication  with 
the  world,  that  boy  had  been  taught 
by  the  powers  of  loving  care  and  in- 
genuity to  realize  his  own  personality, 
and  give  expression  to  the  emotions 
which  had  been  aroused  in  him  toward 
his  friend  and  teacher.  Dr.  McKenzie 
spoke  with  much  feeling  on  the  need 
of  helping  in  the  work  for  the  blind, 
not  only  by  sympathy  and  applause, 
but  by  substantial  contributions. 


The  "electric  polka,"  played  by  the 
KindeT  orchestra,  on  a  variety  of  queer 
little  instruments,  evoked  laug*hter  and 
a  recall. 

'  Among  the  varied  features^  that  fol- 
lowed were  a  finely  rendered  violin 
so'.oby  J.  C.  Lentz,  gymnastics  by  the 
larger  girls,  military  drill  by  the  boys' 
company  and  quartets  for  female 
voices. 

The  boys  of  the  graduating  class 
gave  an  exceedingly  interesting  and 
up  to  date  series  of  experiments  on  the 
transmission  of  electric  light  and  sound 
vibrations. 

Then  followed  the  presentation  of 
diplomas  by  the  president,  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot,  to  the  following:  Alice  M.  Ban- 
non, Wilfred  Gosselin,  R.  E.  Miller  and 
Frederick  J.  Muldoon.  He  accom- 
panied the  presentation  with  a  brief 
address  of  felicitation  and  much  feel- 
ing, after  which  the  very  attractive 
and  inspiring  exercises  of  the  after- 
noon were  brought  to  a  close  with  a 
chorus  for  trained  voices,  which  evi- 
denced the  good  vocal  training  of  the 
institution. 
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CHILDREN  OF  NIGHT. 

Pupils  of  Perkins  Institute  and  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind 
Hold  the  Commencement  Exercises 
in  the  Boston  Theatre. 

Nothing  could  be  more  absolutely  won- 
derful, nothing  more  miraculous  than  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  Sohool  for 
the  Blind,  giVen  yesterday  afternoon  in 
the  Boston  Theatre. 

They  were  a  wonderful  manifestation  of 
that  delicate  sense  of  touch,  that  marvel- 
ous instinct  which  God  has  given  to  those 
of  his  children  who  are  deprived  of  sight. 
No  one  in  that  vast  audience  of  nearly  2200 
people  could  look  into  the  strangely  pa- 
thetic faces  of  the  children  and  think  them 
uphappy.  They  were  not  unhappy.  Happi- 
ness and  contentment  beamed  from  every 
countenance. 

At  2.30  o'clock  an  overture,  "Morning, 
Noon  and  Evening  in  Vienna,"  was  played 
by  an  orchestra  composed  of  older  members 
of  the  institution.  This  was  followed  by 
a  reading,  a  selection  from  "King  of  the 
Golden  River,"  by  four  little  girls,  who 
spoke    in    exceedingly    clear    and     pleasing 
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voices.  The  most  wonderful  feature  of  this 
number  was  the  reading  of  a  portion  of 
the  exercise  by  a  little  girl  who  held  the 
'  hand  of  Elizabeth  Robin,"  a  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  little  girl.  Elizabeth's  other  hand 
was  employed  in  reading  the  letters.  Tommy 
Stringer  also  took  part  in  this  exercise. 

An  eloquent  and  stirring  plea  was  made 
by  Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie,  D.  D.,  who 
welcomed  those  present  and  asked  their 
practical  co-operation  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cating the  blind.  "Every  good  work  in  this 
world  today,"  said  he,  "is  halting,  and 
halting  for  the  need  of  money." 

The  violin  solo  by  Theodore  C.  Leutz  was 
most  excellent.  Following  this  were  gym- 
nastic exercises  by  a  class  of  girls,  and  a 
military  drill  by  a  class  of  boys.  The  boys 
of  the  graduating  class  made  some  pleas- 
;  ing  and  interesting  experiments  on  an  elec- 
I  trical  apparatus.  In  presenting  the  diplo- 
mas. Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  made  an  address  full 
of  good  advice  and  counsel  to  the  graduat- 
ing class,  which  was  composed  of  three 
young  men  and  one  young  lady— Wilfred 
Grosselin,  Reul  Eugene  Miller,  Frederick 
James  Muldoon  and  Alice  Maud  Banny. 

During  the  exercises  a  gold  piece  was  sent 
upon  the  platform  to  "Tommy"  Stringer 
by  an  unknown  gentleman  in  the  audience. 
In  return  "Tommy"  left  at  the  close  a  clay 
watering  pot  for  the  kind  donor. 
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SKILL  OF  THE  BLIND. 


Great  Audience  Applauds  in 
Boston  Theater. 


Commencement  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion with  Pretty  Exercises. 


Moulding;  in  Clay,  Eeadine:  of  Eaised 
Letters  and  Sincina:  by  Children. 

Boston  theater  was  crowded  yester- 
day afternoon,  the  occasion  being  the 
commencement  -xerclses  of  the  Per- 
kins institution  and  Massachusetts 
school  for  the  blind. 

The  big  stage  surely  never  presented 
a  more  attractive  picture  than  the  one 
that  met  the  gaze  of  the  people  as  they 
came  in  from  the  lobbies. 

The  setting  represented  a  forest,  with 
mountain  and  valley  background. 

The  children  of  the  institution,  the 
girls  arranged  on  one  side  In  their  gay 
summer  gowns,  and  gayer  neck  and 
hair  ribbons,  the  boys  on  the  other,  the 
younger  ones  resplendent  in  light  shirt 
waists  and  fanciful  neckties,  with  the 
attendant  tea<  ^ers,  pretty  to  look  at,  in 
silk  waists  of  varying  shades,  all  blos- 
somed in  the  center  of  this  sylvan  scene 
like  live,  happy  fairies. 

Mr  Anagnos  moved  about  among  the 
young  people  like  the  splendid,  kindly 
fairy  godfather  that  he  is. 

The  children,  numbering  many  hun- 
dred, sat  quiet  as  mice  till  the  opening 
number  on  the  program,  an  overture, 
played  by  some  of  the  institute  boys, 
pealed  out,  then  they  nodded  approv- 
ingly. 

The  exercises  were  extremely  inter- 
esting. The  program  was  arranged  In 
two  parts,  as  follows: 

PART  I. 
Overture,  "MornlDg,  Noon  and  Evening  in 

Vienna"   Suppe 

Band. 
Reading,    selection    from    "King    of    the 

Golden  River"    Ruskin 

By  a  class  of  girls. 
Kindergarten. 

1.  Water,  one  of  our  Great  Helpers.  Il- 
lustrated by  work  and  play  by  the  kin- 
dergarten children. 

2.  A  class  In  sloyd  knitting. 

8.  Electric  polka    C  C  Roeske 

By  the  Kinder  orchestra. 
Plea  In  behalf  of  the  kindergarten  by  Rev 
Dr  Alexander  McKenzie. 

Violin  solo,  Fantasle,  Op.  100  C  de  Beriot 

Theodore  C.  Leutz. 

PART  n. 
Gymnastics  by  the  girls. 
Military  drill  by  the  boys. 
Quartets  for  female  voices. 

a.  "The  Night  has  a  Thousand  Eyes"..  .Emery 

b.  "Sunshine  Follows  the  Rain"    Tadell 

Romana  club. 
Exercise   in  physics   by    the   boys  of   the 

graduating  class. 
Presentation   of   diplomas   by   Dr   Samuel 

Eliot. 
Chorus    for    mixed    voices,    "Come,    Live 

with  Me"  - « . . .  W  Sterndale  Bennett 


Dr  Samuel  Eliot  welcomed  the  vast 
audience  in  the  name  of  the  school,  and 
introduced  the  six  little  girls  who  gave 
the  second  number  on  the  program. 
They  each  stood  at  a  reading  desk  well 
to  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  read  in 
turn,  clearly,  easily  and  with  remark- 
ably true  emphasis;  their  hands  flew 
over  the  raised  letters  of  the  books  be- 
fore them  with  great  rapidity. 

There  was  a  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
little  girl  In  the  class,  and  she  read  her 
lesson  with  her  left  hand,  talking  the 
words  Into  the  palm  of  her  right  hand 
neighbor,  who  interpreted  for  her  with- 
out a  single  mistake  or  hesitation. 

It  was  a  remarkable  exhibition  of 
quick  brain  action  and  thoroughness  of 
method,  and  elicited  much  hearty  ap- 
plause. 

The  kindergarten  came  next  in  a 
number  that  was  most  entertaining, 
being  divided  into  three  parts,  and  hav- 
ing a  special  interest  for  all,  because 
little  Tommy  Stringer  and  Willie  Eliza- 
beth Robin    took   part. 

"Water,  one  of  our  great  helpers," 
illustrated  by  work  and  play,  was  the 
first  part  of  the  exercise.  Eight  kin- 
dergarten girls  and  four  boys  sat  at 
little  tables,  and  with  their  boards  and 
clay  went  busily  to  work  modeling, 
while  Ave  children  behind,  matronized 
by  a  little  girl  in  cap  and  spectacles, 
went  through  a  drill  in  Sloyd  work,  a 
knitting  class  in  this  instance. 

Rev  Alexander  McKenzie  spoke  in  be- 
half of  the  kindergarten. 

"Wouldn't   you,"    said   Dr   McKenzie, 

1  "like  to  come  up  here  on  the  stage  and 

,  touch  the  eyes  of  these  little  ones,  and 

so    enable    them    to    see    their   parents, 

l  the   sun,    the   trees   and   flowers?     You 

cannot  do  this,  but  by  the  contribution 

of  money  you   can   open   for   them   the 

beautiful    world    of    literature,    history 

and  art." 

The  little  modelers  soon  finished  their 
work,  and  went  on  each  to  tell  a  story 
of  the  uses  of  the  rivers.  One  little  fel- 
low made  a  mill  wheel.  Tommy  String- 
er made  a  watering  pot,  and  then  he 
told  into  his  teacher's  hand  his  little 
story  of  the  use  of  water  in  taking  care 
of  the  garden,  and  she  told  it  to  the 
audience. 

Ls.ter  in  the  afternoon  an  unknown 
friend  of  the  little  fellow  sent  him  a 
gift  of  a  gold  piece,  and  Tommy  made 
it  known  that  he  would  like  this  friend 
to  have  the  watering  pot,  and  a  mes- 
senger was  sent  for  it. 

The  other  boys  made  "ice  cakes"  and 
a  lemonade  set.  The  girls  made  a  dip- 
per, a  kettle,  a  locomotive  and  a  steam- 
boat, and  Willie  Robin,  grown  taller 
and  looking  more  beautiful  than  ever  in 
her  pretty  summer  gown,  described 
into  the  hand  of  a  little  companion  who 
was  voice  for  the  lovely  child,  the 
course  of  a  river  she  had  modeled. 
Then  they  all  sat  on  the  floor  and 
played  they  were  in  a  boat,  and  sang  a 
song  about  it,  telling  how  they  were 
floating,  floating  far  away  on  golden 
waters. 

People  were  enthusiastic  over  the 
kindergarten  orchestra,  composed  of  ?2 
little  ones,  who  played  In  perfect  time 
polkas  and  other  dances  on  cymbals, 
bones,  triangles,  flutes,  with  a  kozoon 
and  an  autqiharp  to  give  body  to  the 
melodies. 

The  violin  solo  by  Mr  Deutz  was  bril- 
liantly rendered.  The  military  drill  by 
a  class  of  boys  and  the  gymnastics  by 
nine  girls  deserve  special  mention.  The 
quartets  for  female  voices  were  well 
rendered,  as  was  the  chorus  for  mixed 
voices. 

Special  interest  was  taken  in  the  ex- 
ercise in  physics  by  t,he  boys  of  the 
graduating  class. 

There  were  four  graduates  this  year: 
Miss  Alice  Bannon,  and  Messrs  Wilfred 
Gorselin,  Reuel  Miller  and  Frederick 
James  Muldoon.  In  a  few  feeling  words 
Dr  Eliot  presented  the  diplomas,  and 
the  exercises  were  at  an  end. 
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THE  BLIND  LITTLE  ONES. 

The  footlights  flamed  before   those  youth- 
ful eyes, 
Yet  never  yielded  darkened  lives  a  ray, 
rts  that  could  no  sightless  waif  de- 

for  them  with  light  of  glad  sunrise, 
(heir  minds  and  souls  with  glori- 

CUS    I 

H.  O'Meara. 
Commencement   exercises  of  the  Per- 
Institution    and    Mass.    School    for 
the   Blind   was   held   in    Boston   Theatre 
yesterday   afternoon   at   3   P.M.     As   the 
hour  arrived  nearly  every  seat  from  pit 
to  dome  was  taken,  and  when  the  cur- 
tain   rolled    up    revealing    a    woodland 
.    and    overture,    "Morning,      Noon 


and  Evening  in  Vienna, 
rendered   by   the  school   band. 

The  exercises  in  charge  of  Mr.  Anag- 
nos were  presided  over  by  Samuel  Eli- 
ot, LL.D.,  who  welcomed  the  audience 
in  behalf  of  the  sightless  ones,  and  i 
nounced  the  numbers  on  the  p 
gramme,  which  was  divided  into  two 
parts. 

The  first  exercise  was  in  reading  se- 
lections from  "King  of  the  Golden  Riv- 
er," Ruskin,  by  a  class  of  girls  who 
had  never  before  read  the  story.  But 
lightly  passing  their  fingers  over  the 
raised  text  they  read  with  perfect  ease 
and  grace  or>expression. 

Sympathetic  and  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause was  the  tribute  paid  to  the  little 
girl  bereft  of  sight,  hearing  and  speech, 
who,  when  her  time  came  to  read, swift- 
ly flitted  over  the  lines  with  the  fingers 
of  her  left  hand,  and  with  her  right  tel- 
egraphed the  words,  by  means  of  the 
dumb  alphabet  of  contaet,  upon  the 
palm  of  the  little  girl  at  her  side,  who, 
In  turn,  as  fast  as  she  received  the  mes- 
sage, told  it  to  the  audience. 

Charming,  indeed,  was  the  exercise  in 
kindergarten  work  by  the  little  ones. 
At  the  back  of  the  stage  was  a  class  in 
sloyd  knitting,  and  just  in  front  at  the 
two  low  tables  were  seated  four  little 
boys  and  four  little  gbis,  who  busily 
modelled  in  clay.  The  subject  was: 
"Water,  one  of  our  great  helpers.  The 
first  little  boys  told  about  the  river  and 
held  up  to  view  a  mill  wheel,  then  little 
Tommy  Stringer  in  the  exuberance  of 
his  good  spirits  smiled  and  smiled  while 
he  deftly  fashioned  a  watering  pot 
which  he  told  about  to  his  teacher  by 
means  of  the  alphabet  of  contact,  and 
she  in  turn  told  it  to  the  audience. 

The  next  little  boy  formed  a  perfect 
cube  which  he  triumphantly  informed 
the  audience  was  a  cake  of  ice,  and 
the  next  little  fellow  skilfully  modelled 
p.  graceful  pitcher  and  drinking  vessel 
which  he  said  were  formed  for  lemon- 
ade. 

The  first  little  girl  modelled  a  dipper, 
and  the  next  a  tea  kettle;  she  brightly 
recounted  the  story  of  how  James 
Watts  watched  the  boiling  tea  kettle 
and  so  became  aware  of  the  power  of 
Steam. 

The  giri  next  in  order  had  cleverly 
fashioned  a  steam  engine,  and  the  girl 
at  the  end  of  the  table  held  up  to  view 
a  steamer,  and  told  the  story  of  Robert 
Fulton  and  the  first  steamboat. 

Just  at  one  side,  Elizabeth  Robin,  who 
Is  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  modelling  a  map,  and  when 
the  others  had  finished  the  fingers  of 
her  left  hand  quickly  followed  the  tiny 
mountain  brook  through  its  devious 
windings  down  the  mountain  side, 
through  the  meadows  where  the  cows 
are;  until  it  comes  to  be  a  river  run- 
ning through  the  town  and  the  shady 
woods,  and  then  spreads  out  mto  a  lake; 
then  passes  as  a  river  again,  growing 
deeper  and  broader  until  it  falls  into 
the  ocean  wide  and  great. 

All  this  she  carefully  described  in 
most  poetic  language  to  the  audience 
through  the  little  girl  at  her  side,  by 
means  of  the  palm  language. 

While  the  modelling  was  going  on 
Rev.  Alex.  McKenzie,  D.D.,  made  an 
earnest  plea  in  behalf  of  the  kinder- 
garten. He  said:  "The  greatest  mira- 
cle which  has  ever  been  performed, 
greater  than  the  opening  of  eyes,  is  the 
opening  of  the  heart  of  a  cteild  that  he 
may  see  God. 

"We  cannot  teach  these  -little  ones, 
but  it  is  our  privilege  to  give  bread,  a 
house  and  books  to  those  who  can  teach 
that  they  may  be  enabled  to  carry  on 
this  divine  work.  Let  not  this  great 
work  halt  because  of  the)  lack  of 
money." 

Then  the  kindergarten  cb  ildren  at 
play  seated  themselves  in  "imaginary 
boats  with  a  flag  at  the  helm,  and  while 
they  rowed  they  sweetly  sang  "Here  we 
float  in  onr  golden  boats,  far,  far 
away."  It  was  evident  to  all  that  they 
entered  into  the  play  with  the  same 
joyous  spirits  that  the  little  omas  blessed 
with   sight  do. 

The  violin  solo— Fantaisie  cp,  100,  De 
Briot,  by  T.  C.  Lentz,  was  marked  by 
the  excellence  in  execution  and  expres- 
sion, and  was  warmly  applauded. 

Part  II.  opened  by  the  Roman  Club  of 
young  ladies  singing  "The  INightt  has  a 
Thousand  Eyes,"  Emery,  and  "Sun- 
shine Follows  the  Rain,"  Tadell. 

Nine  young  ladies  sensibly  dad  in 
white  bloomer  suitsv  with  blue  neck- 
ties, gave  an  admiirable  exhibition  in 
gymnastics,  and  12  young  men  in  uni- 
form gave  a  military;  drill  with  a  finish 
and    precision   which    was    fully    appre- 


iciated. 

The  boys  of  the  graduating-  class 
then  demonstrated  vthe  phenomena  of 
how  electric  forces  are  trasmitted;  also 
the   vibratory   laws.. 

The  frame  of  the/  electric  motor  .was 
made  by  the  small  boys  in  the  Sloyd  de- 
partment, and  the  "bellows  was  made  in 
the  upholstering  department  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

Diplomas  were  then  presented  to  the' 
graduating  class  "by  .Dr.  Samuel  Eliot, 
who  counselled  t'hemj  saying:  "Life  is 
very  much  what  you  please  to  make  of 
it.  Cultivate  a  strong,  deep  reliance 
upon  yourselves  and  do  not  rely  upon 
the  council  of  owners.  Live  not  in  a  cir- 
cle but  in  a  straight  line,  and  that 
straight  line  will  lead  you  on  to  grand 
and  noble  things." 

The  exercises  closed,  with  a  chorus  for 
mixed  voices,  "Come  live  with  me,"  by 
Bennett. 

Those  wha  were  graduated  were: 
Alice  Maud  Bannon,  Wilfred  Gosselin, 
R.  E.  Millers  F.  J.  Mtfldoon. 

In  resporvse  to  Dr.  McKenzie's  appeal 
an  unknovfn  gentleman  in  the  audience 
sent  a  "golden  piece  of  promise"  to  Mr. 
Anagnos,  and  in  retirrn  with  the  thanks 
Tommy  Stringer  generously  donated  to 
the  giver  the  watering  pot  which  he  had 
80  carefully  modelled. 


WEDNESDAY,    JUNE    6.    1895. 


THEIR  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT. 


Pucils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  Go  Through 
Interesting  Exercises  —  An  Eloquent 
Appeal  for  Aid  by  Rev.  Dr.  McKenzie. 


To  quote  from  Dr.  Horton's  address  of  last 
year  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  "On  the  boards 
of  the  Boston  Theatre  have  walked  a  Booth,  a 
Salvini,  an  Irvine:.  Miss  Terry,  Barrett  and 
others  of  a  great  line  of  dramatic  performers ; 
but  with  all  their  skill  and  their  mar- 
vellous dramatic  interpretation,  the  scene 
today  outranks  them  all  in  dramatic  art." 
MaDy  in  the  audience  realized  this  yesterday 
when  the  pupils  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Perkins  Institution  were  gath- 
ered there  for  their  annual  commencement  ex- 
ercises. There  was  tragedy  and  pathos.  To 
some  the  sight  might  be  depressing,  but  to  the 
more  thoughtful  it  was  glorious  as  the  visible 
sign  of  what  science  and.  education  and  human 
love  can  do  and  are  doing  to  develop  in  those 
enthralled  and  patient  souls  the  possibilities  of 
their  nature.  As  usual,  it  was  the '  most  inter- 
esting sight  of  the  commencement  season  yes- 
terday, and  the  theatre  was  packed  even  to 
the  topmost  gallery  with  eager  spectators.  As 
usual,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presided,  and  with  his 
customary  grace  and  dignity, always  saying  the 
right  thing  in  the  right  place. 

The  exercises  opened  with  a  performance  by 
the  band  of  Perkins  Institution  of  Suppe's 
"Morning,  Noon  and  Evening  in  Vienna," 
which  well  illustrated  the  progress  in  musical 
training  which  the  boys  have  made  during  the 
past  year.  Following  them  was  a  reading  ex- 
ercise by  a  class  of  girls,  among  whom  was 
fcdith  Thomas,  who  is  now  the  oldest  of  these 
little  blind  children  who  are  doubly  unfortu- 
nate m  being  deaf;  happily,  however,  rbey  are 
no  longer  mute.  The  class  read  Ruskin's 
charming  fairy  story,  "The  King  of  the  Golden 
River,  '-a  selection  which  well  illustrates  the 
pains  taken  by  all  the  teachers  of  these  schools 
in  the  kind  of  reading  given  to  these  children 
One  of  the  most  interesting  exercises  of  the 
day  was  the  exhibition  of  the  work  done  by  the 
children  of  the  kindergarten.  The  first  was  a 
class  in  sloyd  knitting.  One  of  the  larger  girls 
posed  as  the  grandma  who  taught  them,  ex- 
plaining that  the  exercise  trained  in  the  use  of 
the  hands  and  development  of  their  minds. 
They  begin  with  large  needles,  and  make 
simpers,  crochetting  the  edges  as  nicely  as  any 
careful  old  lady.  When  this  exercise  was  fin- 
ished they  put  their  work  away  in  neat  little 
bags. 

While  waiting  for  the  rest  of  the  children  to 
prepare  themselves  for  their  part  of  the  indus- 
trial exercises,  Rev.Alexander  McKenzie  D  D 
was  introduced  and  made  an  able  and  eloquent 
plea  for  the  kindergarten.  He  asked  the  audi- 
ence if  each  one  present  would  not  gladly  step 

little  children  and  give  them  sight.  "This  " 
said  he.  "is  just  what  we  .are  all  privileged  to 
do.    Each  one  of  these  has  as  bright  Ind  active 


a  mind  and  eager  desire    for   learning   as   we 
have,  and  each  stands  at  the  threshold  of  life 
waiting  for  help  to  enter  in  and  take  possession 
of  their  natural  powers.    Now  it  is  a  marvellous 
thing  to  be  the  agency  by  which  these  children 
can  see  and  read  and  learn  and  know ;  to  open 
the  doors  to  them  and  bring  them  from  dark, 
ness  into  light.    Nothing  gives  the  teachers  of 
these  schools  more  delight  than  torwork  for 
these  children,  but  they  must  be  helped;  they 
must  live,  their  hands  must  be  stayed  with 
substantial  assistance.  The  work  needs  money 
What  is  your  applause?  These  children  cannot 
live  on  your  applause.    What  is  your  presence? 
These  children  cannot  be  educated  by  your 
presence      here.      They     must     have     more. 
They    must    have    the    money    furnished  by 
your  contributions  to  carry    on  their  educa- 
tion.     This     is     a     divine     sight     on      this 
stage  today.    It  is  like  walking  in  Galilee  and 
seeing  what  divine  love  can  do  and  is  doing 
When  Professor  Bell   went  abroad  with  his 
wife,  who  is  an  educated  deaf  mute,  who  can 
now  talk  as  well  as  anyone,  the  English  said, 
'Your  wife  is  a  greater  miracle  than  your  tele- 
phone.'   And  she  is.    Now  you  cannot  make 
telephones,  but  you  can  help  do  a  more  marvel- 
ous thing." 

Dr.  McKenzie   related   the   story  of  Tommy 
Stringer's  visit   to  his  church   the  other  day 
and   said    the    expression   on    his   face,  as  his 
teacher  interpreted  the  scene  around  him  and 
unfolded  the  novelty  of  it  to  him,  was  nothing 
short  of  divine.      "And  this."  continued  the 
speaker,  "is  what  Jesus  Christ  meant  when  he 
said,  'and  you  shall  do  greater  things.'     Tom- 
my's letter  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  T  love  you.'  shows 
one  of  the  miracles  of  the  age.     It  gives  evi- 
dence that  the  boy,  out  of  total  darkness  and 
silence,    had     come     to     the     realization    of 
his    own     personality    of     himself     and     of 
others,    aud    of     the    divine    spirit    of    love 
There  is  nothing  finer  in  Harvard  University 
today.      The  kindergarten  is  the  university  of 
the  world.  But  all  this  means  cost;  and  here  is 
where  our  part  of  the  work  lies.      If  a  man  in 
the  audience  could  be  shown  to  these  children, 
and  their  aid  was  asked,  not  one  of  them  but 
would  empty  their  pockets  for  him.     Now  the 
tables  are  turned  ;   you  are  asked  to  help  these 
blind  unfortunate  ones.      Every  good  work  in 
this  world  today  is  halting,  and  they  are  halt- 
ing for  money.  We  stand  as  five  thousand  men 
by  the  Sea  of  Galilee  stood  1800  years  ago 
When  Christ  got  hold  of  the  bread,  the  multi- 
tude were  fed.      The  immortal  sea  opens  up  to 
these  children ;   and  the  Christ-love,  through 
you,  must  bring  them  to  it. 

"Laura  Bridgman's  famous  words,  'The  day 
is  coming  when  the  string  of  my  tongue  shall 
be  loosened;  my  eyes  shall  be  open;  my  ears 
shall  be  unstopped,  I  shall  see,  I  shall  hear  I 
shall  speak'— we  must  make  a  prophecy  for 
all  of  these.  This  is  the  work  the  public  is 
asked  to  do  for  these  children  today;  and  to  do 
this  m  the  name  of  the  Father,  who  is  the  glo- 
rious strength  of  the  world." 

When  Dr.  McKenzie   had   finished,  the  chil- 
dren wer«  ready  to  give  an  exercise  on  "Water 
One  of  Our  Great  Helpers,"  iu  which  Tommy 
Stringer    and     Willie    Elizabeth    Robin  'took 
part,    speaking    through    their    teacher.    The 
first    boy    showed    a    mill-wheel    which    he 
had    rnaae    in    clay    to  illustrate  the   use   of 
water  power.    Tommy  Stringer  held  his  trophy 
aloft  and  said,  "Here  is  the  watering-pot  which 
the  miller's  little  boy  takes  to  the  river  every 
morning  and  fills!"     The  next  boy  showed  a 
model  of  an  ice  saw ;  the  next  one  of  a  lemon- 
ade pitcher;  the  next  girl  explained  the  use  of  i 
reservoirs  and  the  water  systems  of  cities,  and 
showed  a  dipper  "to  dip  water  into  the  teaket- 
tle-"   The  next  one  told  of  the  power  of  steam, 
and  Watts's  discovery,  showing  the  model  tea- 
kettle which  first  suggested  the  first  steam  en- 
gine ;  and  the  next  one  went  on  with  the  story  of 
the  development  of  the  railroad  and  held  up  a 
model  of  an  engine,    "which   takes   the  train 
from   Boston   to  New   York."     The   next  one 
showed  the  steamboat;  and  Willie  Robin  ex- 
plained the  origin  of  springs  on  the  mountain 
side,  the  running  brooks,   the  collection  of  riv- 
ulets into  rivers  and  lakes,  culminating  in  the 
ocean,  making  up  the  entire  water  system  of 
the  world.  They  formed  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
and  appealing   sights  imaginable-these  blind 
and  deaf  children,  all   eagerly   at   work,  so  in- 
terested in  their  little    stories  and  so  frank- 
ly   delighted    with     the    repeated     applause 
which  they  won.    It  would  indeed  be  a  hard 
heart  which  could  resist  the  sight,  and  a  very 
scanty  or  avaricious  purse  that  would  not  open 
involuntarily  at  the  sight.    When  they  had 
finished  their  stories,  they  were  seated  on  the 
floor  of  the  stage,  as  though  in  boats,  waving 
little  flags  as  they  sang  Miss  Roeske's  "Electric 
Irolka," 

"Here  we  float  in  our  golden  boat, 
h  ar  away.  Far  away." 
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ending  with  a  performance  by  the  Kinder 
orchestra.  Altogether  it  was  the  prettiest  and 
most  touching  exhibition  ever  given  by  the 
little  kindergarten  people— and  this  is  saying  a 
great  deal.  Theodore  C.  Leutz,  one  of  the 
older  pupils,  played  a  de  Beriot  Fantaisie 
(op.  100)  with  an,  amount  of  expression  and  a 
careful  execution  that  would  do  credit  to  many 
a  professional.  This  closed  the  first  part  of  the 
exercises. 

The  latter  part,  began  with  a  quartet  for 
female  voices ;  and  then  came  the  customary 
gymnastio  practice  of  the  girls,  and  the  mili- 
tary drill  by  the  boys,  as  usual ;  and.  as  in  for- 
mer years,  the  audience  sat  in  astonishment  at 
the  accuracy  and  precision  of  their  movements. 
The  stage  was  set  for  an  open-air  forest 
scene,  and  the  effect  was  like  an  out-of- 
door  performance.  Following  this  was  an 
exercise  in  physics  by  the  boys  of  the 
graduating  class.  The  bellows,  electric  motor, 
frames,  etc.,  were  all  made  at  the  school  by 
the  boys  themselves.  The  first  boy  explained 
vibrations  of  sound-waves,  with  illustrations 
on  the  bellows  and  siren,  measuring  the  length 
of  the  sound-waves,  giving  the  actual  length, 
tested  by  notes  suggested  in  the  audience,  by 
an  almost  momentary  mental  calculation  on 
his  own  part.  The  next  boy  took  up  the  vibra- 
tions of  light.illustrating  by  means  of  a  stretched 
rope  and  giving  exercises  on  the  electric  mo- 
tor; and  the  third  told  of  the  vibrations  of 
nature. 

Dr.  Eliot  then  presented  diplomas  to  the  fol- 
lowing-named members  of  the  graduating  class : 
Alice  Maud  Bannon,  Wilfred  Gosselin,  Reuel 
Eugene  Miller,  and  Frederick  James  Muldoon, 
accompanying  this  duty  with  characteristic 
good  advice.  And  so  closes  another  year  of 
work  in  these  two  institutions,  which  should 
be,  and  are,  Boston's  greatest  pride.  It  has  been 
a  prosperous  year,  but  what  are  then*  prospects 
for  the  future?  And  is  the  next  year's  work 
secure? 

By  means  of  the  special  fund  of  $6000,  which 
was  raised  in  response  to  the  numerous  appeals 
published  in  the  Transcript,  the  full  amount  of 
the  current  expenses  of  the  kindergarten  for 
the  present  year  has  been  secured,  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  immediate  anxiety  about  the 
continuance  of  the  work  with  its  accustomed 
vigor  and  efiBciency.  Yet  this  relief  is  only 
temporary.  The  danger  of  a  deficit  can  only 
be  removed  by  the  accomplishment  of  three 
things: 

First— By  an  addition  of  $5000  to  the  regular 
annual  subscriptions,  in  which  even  people  of 
very  moderate  means  can  participate  by  con- 
tributions of  $1  and  upwards. 

Second— By  the  completion  of  the  endow- 
ment fund  of  $100,000.  More  than  one-half  of 
this  sum  is  still  lacking  and  has  to  be  obtained. 
Third.  By  the  extinction  of  the  debt  on  the 
new  buildings,  which  amounts  to  about 
$16,000,  and  hangs  like  a  cloud  over  the  place. 
The  fulfilment  of  these  requirements  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  perpetuity  and  development 
of  the  institution.  Not  until  these  are  accom- 
plished will  the  financial  condition  of  the 
kindergarten  be  such  as  to  render  unnecessary 
all  spasmodic  movements  and  urgent  appeals 
for  special  gifts,  in  order  to  make  up  deficits  in 
the  income  for  current  expenses  and  save  the 
work  from  deterioration  and  disaster.  Boston 
has  responded  generously  in  the  past  to  these 
needs;  will  she  not  do  better  in  the  future? 

H.  M.  W. 


THE 
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COfiriENCEMENT   EXERCISES 


Of   the    Perkins    Institution    for   the 
Blind. 


According  to  the  programme  given  in 
these  columns  a  week  or  two  ago  the 
annual  graduating  exercises  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind  were  given  in  Boston  theatre 
hist  Tuesday.  The  exercises,  as  always, 
were  a  wonderful  manifestation  of  that 
delicate  sense  of  touch,  that  marvelous  in- 
stinct which  God  has  given  to  those  of  his 
children  who  are  deprived  of  sight.  No 
one  in  that  vast  audience  of  nearly  2200 
people  could  look  into  the  strangely  pa- 
thetic faces  of  the  children  and  think  them 
unhappy.  They  were  not  unhappy.  Hap- 
piness and  contentment  beamed  from  every 
countenance. 
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At  2:30  o'clock  an  overture,  'Morning, 
Noon  and  Evening  in  Vienna,"  was  olayed 
by  an  orchestra  composed  of  older  numbers 
of  tbe  institution.  This  was  followed  by 
a  reading,  a  selection  from  "King  of  the 
Golden  River,"  by  four  little  girls  who 
spoke  in  exceedingly  clear  and  p!easiug 
voices.  Tha  most  wonderful  feature  of  this 
number  was  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  the 
exercises  by  a  little  girl  who  held  the  hand 
of  Wi:lie  Elizabeth  Robin,  a  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  little  girl.  Willie's  other  hand 
was  employed  in  reading  the  letters. 
Tommy  Stringer  also  took  part  in  this 
exercise. 

Au  eloquent  and  stirring  plea  was  made 
by  Rev.  Alexander  McKeczie,  D.D.,  who 
welcomed  those  present  and  asked  their 
practical  co-operation  In  the  work  of  edu- 
cating the  blind.  '-Every  good  work  in  this 
world  today,"  said  he,  '"is  baiting,  and: 
halting  for  the  need  of  money.'' 

The  violin  solo  by  Theodore  C.  Leutz  was 
most  excellent.  Following  this  were  gym- 
nastic exercises  by  a  class  of  girls  and  a 
military  drill  by  a  class  of  boys.  The  boys 
of  the  graduating  class  made  some  pleasing 
and  interesting  experiments  on  an  electrical 
apparatus.  Iu  presenting  the  diplomas,  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot  made  an  address  full  of  good 
advice  and  counsel  to  the  graduating  class, 
which  was  composed  of  three  young  men 
and  one  young'  lady|  —  Wilfred  Grsselin, 
Reul  Eugene  Miller,  Frederick  James  Mul- 
doon  and  Alice  Maud  Banny. 

During   the   exercises  a  gold   piece  was 

eut  npon  tha  platform  to  Tommy  Stringer 
by  an  unknown  gentleman  in  the  audience. 
In  return  Tommy,  left  at  the  close  a  clay 
watering  pot  for  the  kind  donor. 


The  Rokir  Conceit 

A  testimonial  concert  was  tendered 
Charles  A.  Robair,  a  pupil  at  the  school 
for  the  blind,  at  Gray's  hall  last  Thursday 
evening.  The  programme  was  presented 
by  pupils  of  tbe  institute  assisted  by  Miss 
E  B  Bateman,  soprano,  and  Mr  J  A  Groves 
reader. 

The  followiug  varied  and  interesting 
programme  was  given: 

Brass  quartette,  a  Serenade,  b  Intermez- 
zo, Messrs  Miller,  Sticher,  Mozealous,  Ro- 
bair; tenor  solo,  Love's  Sorrow,  Mr  Fred  J 
Muldoon;  clarinet  solo,  Veuzano  Waltz, 
Master  F  E  Weaver;  quartette,  Laugh, 
Boys,  Langh,  Messrs  Muldoon,  Sullivan, 
Mozealous,  Robair;  piano  solo,  Arabesque, 
Mr  C  A.  Robair;  soprano  solo.Angels'  Sere- 
nade, (violin  obligato),  Miss  E  M  Bateman; 
reading,  Death  of  Arnold,  Mr  J  A  Groves; 
duett,  The  Roving  Minstrel.  Messrs  Mnl- 
doon  and  Mozealous;  violin,  Legends.  Mr 
Theodore  Leutz;  trio,  A  Little  Farm  Well 
Tilled,  Mtssrs  Muldoon,  Sullivan  and  Mo- 
zeaious;  alto  horn  solo,  Prismatic  Polka, 
Mr  H  E  Mozaalous;  piano  solo,  Rigoletto 
Fant>sie,  Mr  C  A  Robair;  baritone  solo, 
Bedouin  Love  Song,  Mr  H  E  Mozealous; 
quartette,  St.  Martin's  Summer,  Messrs. 
Muldoon,  Sullivan,  Mozealous,  Robair. 


— Misa  A.  S.  Krjapp  gave,  last  Satur- 
day afternoon  at  her  residence,  20  Lin- 
den street,  her  annual  pianoforte  reci- 
tal by  her  pupils,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Harry  E.  Mozealous,  vocalist,  and 
Mr.  Theodore  violinist.  The  recital 
opened  with  a  duet  by  Misses  Etta 
Higgius  and  Gertrude  Sanborn,  fol- 
lowed with  solos  by  Misses  A.unie 
Temple,  Hattie  Darling,  Etta  Higgins, 
Helen  Soule,  Mabel  Brown  and  Emma 
Gill.  The  playing  of  these  pupils  gave 
evidence  of  careful  training  and  much 
promise  for  their  musical  future.  This 
was  the  unauimous  opinion  of  their 
parents  and  friends  who  were  present. 


SPRINGFIELD,    SATURDAY,    JUNE    8. 


J0R&  annual  round  of  school  and  college 
■Tnniversaries  has  begun  this  week  with 
the  exercises  of  the  Terkins  school  for  the 
blind,  at  the  Boston  theater  (where  they 
have  been  held  since  Tremont  temple  was 
burned),  and  the  commencement  of  Bos- 
ton university  at  the  Music  hall.  Both 
were  thronged;  of  the  two  the  exhibition 
of  the  pupils  of  Mr  Anagnos,  in  their  two 
divisions  of  kindergarten  and  the  South 
Boston  classes,  was  tbe  more  interesting. 
Indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
anything  in  the  educational  way  more  sin- 
prising  than  the  results  attained  by  Dr 
Howe  in  his  day  and  by  Mr  Anagnos,  bis 
SOn-in-law  and  successor  since  tbe  doctor's 
death  in  1876.  Not  only  do  the  blind  re- 
ceive mental  and  spiritual  sight  by  this 
institution,  but  the  deaf  bear  through  their 
ringers  and  the  dumb  speak  in  audible 
|  tones.  The  foundation  for  this  was  laid 
|  more  than  half  a  century  since  by  Howe 
in  his  masterly  education  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man;  but  what  was  a  single  example  has 
now  become  a  school  of  instruction; 
and  several  of  the  later  pupils  have  gone 
forward  faster  and  farther  than  Laura  did. 
Several  of  these  took  part  this  week,  and 
surprised  the  audience  by  their  perform- 
ance; while  the  whole  kindergarten  exer- 
cise showed  how  much  that  special  train- 
ing can  do  for  the  blind.  No  stage-play 
lately  given  at  this  theater  was  more  pleas- 
ing or  thrilling  than  this  exhibition;  the 
musical  part,  was  admirable;  the  elocution 
singularly  good,  and  the  general  effect  such 
as  to  commend  Mr  Anagnos  and  his  teach- 
ers more  and  more  to  the  confidence  of  ■  our 
community.  His  kindergarten  always  needs 
money, — but  to  few  institutions  can  the 
money  of  the  benevolent  be  given  with 
such  certainty  of  its  doing  a  good  work. 
It  is  worth  mentioning  that  severacl  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  later  pupils  have 
come  from  the  South;  one  from  Alabama, 
another  from  Texas,  etc. 


SOUTH    BOSTON    BULLETIN 


Saturday,  June  8,  1895. 


Prof.  Anagnos  Assembles 

His  Pupils  in  the 

Boston  Theatre. 


A  Large  Audience  Listens  to  In- 
tensely Interesting  Ex- 
ercises. 


COMMENCEMENT  exercises 
of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  were  held  in  the 
Boston  Theatre  last  Tuesday  after- 
noon. As  the  hour  arrived  nearly 
every  seat  from  pit  to  dome  was  taken, 
and  when  the  curtain  rolled  up  reveal- 
ing a  woodland  scene  the  overture, 
"Morning,  Noon  and  Evening  in 
Vienna,"  by  Suppe,  was  rendered  by 
the  band* 

Prof.  Anagnos  superintended  in 
person,  and  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D., 
presided. 

The  exercises  were  extremely  in- 
teresting, the  programme  being  ar- 
ranged in   two  parts,  as  follows :- 


PART   I. 

Overture,  "Morning,  Noon  and  Evening 

in  Vienna" Suppe 

Band. 
Reading,  selection    from  "King    of    the 

Golden  River" Ruskin 

By  a  class  of  girls. 
Kindergarten. 

1.  Water,  one  of  our  Great  Helpers. 

Illustrated  by  work   and  play  by 
the  kindergarten  children. 

2.  A  class  in  sloyd  knitting. 

3.  Electric  polka C.  C.  Roeske 

By  tbe  Kinder   Orchestra. 
Plea  in  behalf  of    the    kindergarten   by 

Rev.  Dr.  Alexanker  McKenzie. 
Violin  solo,  Fantasie,  Op.  100.  .C.  de  Beriot 
Theodore  C.  Leutz. 

PART    II. 

Gymnastics  by  ths  girls. 
Military  drill  by  the  boys. 
Quartets  for  female  voices. 

a.  "The  Night  Has  a  Thousand  Eyes." 

b.  "Sunshine  Follows   the   Rain" 

Romana  Club. 
Exercise  in    physics  by  the  boys  of  the 

graduating  class. 
Presentation  of  diplomas  by  Dr.  Eliot. 
Chorus  for  mixed  voices,    "Come,  Live 

with  Me" 

Dr.  Eliot  welcomed  the  vast  audi- 
ence in  the  name  of  the  school,  and 
introduced  the  six  little  girls  who  gave 
the  second  number  on  the  programme. 
They  each  stood  at  a  readiug  desk 
near  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  read 
in  turn,  clearly,  easily,  and  with  re- 
markably true  emphasis;  their  bauds 
flew  over  the  raised  letters  of  the 
books  before  them  with  great  ra- 
pidity. 

There  was  a  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
little  girl  in  the  class,  and  she  read  her 
lesson  with  her  left  hand,  talking  the 
words  into  the  palm  of  her  right-hand 
neighber,  who  interpreted  for  her 
without  a  single  mistake  or  hesita- 
tion. 

The  kindergarten  came  iu  a  number 
that  was  most  entertaining,  being  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  and  having  a 
special  interest  for  all,  because  little 
Tommy  Stringer  aud  Willie  Elizabeth 
Robin  took  part.  The  little  modelers 
soon  finished  their  work,  aud  went  on 
each  to  tell  a  story  of  tbe  uses  of  the 
rivers.  One  little  fellow  made  a  mill 
wheel.  Tommy  Stringer  made  a 
watering  pot,  and  then  he  told  iuto  his 
teacher's  hand  his  little  story  of  the 
use  of  water  in  taking  Are  of  the  gar- 
den, and  she  told  it  to  the  audience. 
The  other  boys  made  "ice  cakes"  and 
a  lemonade  set.  The  girls  made  a 
dipper,  a  kettle,  a  locomotive  and  a 
steamboat,  and  Willie  Robbiu,  grown 
taller  and  looking  more  beautiful  than 
ever  in  her  pretty  summer  gown,  de- 
scribed into  the  hand  of  a  little  com- 
panion who  was  voice  for  the  lovely 
child,  the  course  of  a  river  she  had 
modeled.  Then  they  all  sat  on  the 
floor  and  played  they  were  in  a  boat, 
and  sang  a  song  about  it;  telling  how 
they  were  floating,  floating  far  away 
on  golden  waters. 

People  were  enthusiastic  over  tbe 
kinder  orchestra,  composed  of  twelve 
little  ones',  who  played  in  perfect  time, 
polkas  and  other  dances  on  cymbals, 
i  bones;  triangles,  flutes,  with  a  kozoon 
I  and  an  autoharp  to  give  body  to  the 
melodies.  The  violin  solo  by  Mr. 
Leutz  was  brilliantly  rendered.  The 
military  drill  by  a  class  of  boys  and  the 
gymnastics  by  nine  girls  deserve 
special  mention.  The  quartets  for 
female  voices  were  well  rendered,  as 
was  the  chorus  for  mixed  voices. 
Special  interest  was  taken  in  the  exer- 
cise in  physics  by  the  boys  of  the  grad- 
uating class. 

There  were  four  graduates  this  year, 
Miss  Alice  Bannon,  and  Messrs.  Wil- 
fred Gorselin,  Reuel  Miller  and  Fred- 
erick James  Muldoon. 
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THE  BOSTON  TIMES 


BOSTON,  SUNDAY,  JUNE  9.  1895. 


PERKINS    INSTITUTION 
MENT. 


COMMENCE 


The  annual  commencement  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  was  held  Tue  sday 
afternoon  in  the  Boston  theatre.  With  the  at- 
tractive forest  background  of  the  theatre  stage 
the  scene  presented  was  one  of  unusual  beauty 
and  the  bright  looking  boys  and  girls  seemed 
to  tit  into  tbeir  surroundings  and  to  be  as  in- 
terested in  them  as  though  the  sense  of 
sight  were  theirs. 

In  front  of  the  pupils  from  the  Institution 
were  the  sightless  little  ones  from  the  Jamaica 
Plain  Kindergarten,  and  in  the  exercises  of 
the  afternoon  they  took  a  prominent  part. 

After  the  performance  by  the  band  of  the 
Institution  was  a  reading  exercise  from  Rus- 
kin's  "The  King  of  the  Golden  River,"  in 
which  Edith  Thomas,  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  young  girl  took  part.  Her  interpreter 
was  the  girl  who  stood  by  her,  who  thus  per- 
formed a  double  duty  in  the  exercise.  Tommy 
Stringer  and  Willie  Robin  took  part  in  the 
clay  modeling  exercise  which  the  Kindergar- 
ten children  gave  to  illustrate  "Water,  one  of 
our  great  Helpers,"  where  by  means  of  a  wat- 
ering pot,  a  teakettle,  steamboat,  engine  an 
other  articles  which  they  modeled,  each  chil 
gave  a  most  intelligent  illustration  of  so: 
one  of  the  many  uses  0/  water. 

Dr.  McKenzie  made  a  most  enthusiastic  ap 
peal  to  the  audience  to  help  on  the  good  work 
by  such  contributions  as  each  could  afford, 
showing  thus  a  really  substantial  interest  in  as 
great  a  work  as  .has  ever  been  done  in  the 
world. 

A  wonderful  military  drill  followed  by  the 
boys  of  the  school  and  later  a  gymnastic  exer- 
cise by  the  girls.  A  fascinating  rowing  exer- 
cise was  done  by  the  little  children  in  which 
Tommy  Stringer  showed  a  wonderful  sensibil- 
ity to  rythm  by  keeping  his  flag  waving  on 
perfect  time  to  the  varying  measures  of  the 
musical  polka  to  which  the  song  was  sung. 

The  last  number  on  the  programme  was  an 
exercise  in  physics  by  the  three  boys  of  the 
graduating  class  illustrating  their  subject  of 
the  transmission  of  sound  and  light  vibrations 
by  apparatus  made  in  the  workroom  of  the 
Institution. 

Dr.  Eliot,  the  graceful  presiding  officer  of  the 
afternoon  and  president  of  the  corporation, 
gave  the  diplomas  to  the  graduating  class  and 
four  more  intelligent  blind  people  were  sent 
forth  into  the  working  world,  fitted  to  do 
their  part  as  though  they  were  able  to  see  the 
wonders  of  the  world  about  them.  The  names 
of  the  graduating  class  are  Alice  Maude  Ban- 
non,  Wilfred  Gosselin.  Reuel  Eugene  Miller. 
Frederick  James  Muldoon.  One  of  the  exer- 
cises of  the  afternoon  was  a  violin  solo,  "Fan- 
tasie,"  op.  100,  by  Beriot,  creditably  performed 
by  Theodore  C.  Leutz,  also  two  double  quar- 
tetts  by  the  Romana  club. 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  13,  1895. 


CHARITIES  RICHLY  ENDOWED. 

The  Will  of  Mary  B.  Turner  of  Randolph 
Bequeaths  $34,000,  Most  of  Which 
Goes  to  Boston  Institutions. 
DEDHAM,   June  13— By  the   terms  of 
the  will  which  was  received  in  the  pro- 
bate  office   this    morning,    of    Mary    B. 
Turner  of  Randolph,   she  gives   to   the 
homo   fo-  aged  couples  $3000,    Seamefs 
Friend  society  of  Boston  $3000,  home  for 
Little  "Wanderers  $3000,  kindergarten  for 
the  blind  In  Boston  $5000,  Central  ceme- 
tery association  of  Randolph  $1000,  par-  | 


8onage  funa  of  the  jnrst  parish  of  Ran- 
dolph, $3000,  home  for  aged  men  in  Boa- 
ton  $2000,  New  England  hospital  for 
women  and  children  $5000,  Massachu- 
setts charitable  eye  and  ear  infirmary, 
196  Charles  st,  Boston,  $2000;  Massachu- 
setts general  hospital,  to  be  used  in  pro- 
viding for  beds  in  said  institution,  $5000; 
Bethesda  society,  32  Rutland  st,  Bos- 
ton, Miss  L.  J.  Brown,  treasurer,  $2000. 

The  document  says:  "I  have  made  a 
memorandum  indicating  the  disposition 
of  certain  charities  to  be  given  to  the 
person  or  persons  therein  named, my  ex- 
ecutors to  pay  to  the  person  who  will 
have  charge  of  the  distribution  thereof 
such  compensation  as  they  shall  deem 
wise.  All  the  re3t  of  my  real  and  per- 
sonal estate  wherever  situated,  In  mon- 
ey, to  the  Massachusetts  general  hospi- 
tal, home  for  aged  couples,  home  for 
iiged  men,  home  for  aged  women,  kin- 
dergarten for  the  blind,  all  in  Boston. 
I  appoint  J.  White  Belcher  of  Randolph 
trustee  of  the  trust  created  under  this 
Will." 


SOUTH    BOSTON    BULLETIN 


Saturday,  June  15,  1895. 


A   PLEASANT    EXCURSION- 

IT  is  customary  during  the  pleasant 
summer  mouths  for  the  commis- 
sioners of  public  institutions  to 
assign  a  certain  day  for  certain  institu- 
tions whereby  the  inmates  can  be 
taken  down  the  harbor  for  a  pleasant 
sail.  Last  Tuesday  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
and  the  pupils,  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  eight,  in  charge  of  Prin- 
cipal Furnel  and  the  officers  and  teach- 
ers conuected  with  the  institution  took 
passage  on  the  steamer  J.  Putnam 
Bradlee.  A  visit  was  made  to  Deer, 
Lou?  and  Rainsford  islands,  where 
landings  were  made,  and  after  four 
hours,  the  steamer  arrived  back  at  the 
dock  with  Ibe  excursionists  very  much 
refreshed  in  mind  and  body  by  the 
cool  and  invigorating  breezes  in  the 
harbor. 


The  West  Virginia  Tablet. 


Saturday,  June  22,  1895. 


Blind  Department. 

Sightless,  Yet  They  See. 
A  spectacle  more  deserving  to  be 
named  unique  has  scarcely  been  present- 
ed beneath  the  broad  proscenium  of  the 
Boston  Theatre,  than  that  which  was  lit 
up  by  the  footlights  yesterday  afternoon 
for  the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
school  for  the  blind.  Upon  the  stage  sat 
the  bright  array  of  boys  and  girls,  for 
whom  Prof.  Anagnos  and  his  assistants 
have  done  so  much  to  atone  for  nature's 
denial  of  sight,  and  in  the  auditorium 
was  a  large  gathering  of  what  any  institu- 
tion might  be  proud. 

After  a  spirited  overture  by  the  band, 
composed  of  inmates  of  the  institution, 
a  bright  sextet  of  blind  t^iris  gave  a 
charming  illustration  of  reading  with 
the  fingers  from  the  raised  letters,  the 
selection  being  from  Ruskin's  "King  of 
the  Golden  River."  This  was  varied 
with  an  element  of  surprise,  when  the 
girls  in  succession  gave  reading  aloud, 
by  holding  the  hand  of  another  girl  and 
receiving  the  knowledge  through  the 
dumb  alphabet  of  contact,  the  latter   girl 


kindergarten 


using  another  hand  to  read  from  the  raised 
letters.  This  work  evoked  sympathetic 
applause. 

Always  attractive,  the 
exercises  were  on  this  o  casion  of  sin- 
gular interest,  as  they  included  those 
children  bereft  of  sight,  hearing  and 
speech,  Tommy  Stringer  and  Willie 
Robin.  They  began  with  the  exercises 
ol  a  class  in  sloyd  knitting,  which  proved 
very  pleasing,  as  a  little  blind  girl  direct- 
ed the  work  of  her  group  of  ''grand- 
children." 

The  second  illustration  was  under  the 
general  title,  "Water,  One  of  Our  Great 
Helpers."  The  boys  modelled  a  number 
of  objects  in  clay,  showing  various  things 
connected  with  the  application  of  water. 

When  little  Tommy  Stringer  was  reach- 
ed the  spectators  probably  were  puzzled 
as  to  what  means  of  communication  the 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boy  would  adopt. 
He  had  modelled  a  water  pitcher  in  day, 
and  the  audience  broke  out  into  applause 
as  his  teacher  interpreted  in  audible  lang- 
uage the  description  which  he  imparted 
by  motions  of  the  hand  upon  her  palm. 

Then  the  girls  presented  their  models 
in  succession,  including  a  kettle,  an  egine 
and  a  streamshhip,  another  climax  of  in- 
terest being  attained  when  it  came  to  the 
turn  of  Willie  Elizabeth  robin,  who,  like 
Tommy,  is  lacking  in  sioht,  hearing  and 
speech.  Her  dainty  and  mobile  face  was 
animated,  through  no  intelligence  passed 
through  the  ordinary  senses  of  communi- 
cation, as  she  presented  the  semblance  of 
a  winding  river,  which  she  had  com- 
municated by  contact  of  the  fingers. 
Sympathy  and  kindly  plaudits  were  not- 
ed on  every  side. 

At  this  stage  of  the  programme  Rev. 
Dr.  Alexander  McKenzie  made  a  plea  for 
the  kindergarten.  He  said  that  all  would 
be  glad  to  come  upon  the  stage  and  give 
sight  to  these  little  ones.  They  could 
not  do  that,  but  they  could  come  near  to 
it.  By  aiding  in  the  work  of  training 
the  blind  they  open  to  their  mental  sight 
the  whole  world  of  literature,  showing  to 
them  the  real  treasures  ol  life. 

It  wasouly  from  the  visible  that  they 
were  shut  out,  and  only  partially  from 
that.  The  teachers  of  those  blind  chil- 
dren needed  the  co-operation  of  all  to 
enter  into  a  partnership  with  them,  by 
sympathetic  support.   . 

Personally  he  felt  as  if  they  were  back 
beside  Galilee,  where  the  blind  were 
given  their  sight.  It  was  the  mental  and 
spirtual  blindness  which  they  were  to 
remedy,  and  not  merely  the  physical,  and 
through  the  marvellous  instrumentalities 
of  this  educational  work  to  bring  the 
pupils  into  contact  with  the  outer  and 
the  higher  world. 

He  alluded  to  the  boy  Tommy  Stringer, 
who  was  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  and 
said  that  he  marvelled  when  he  saw  three 
words  written  by  him  to  his  teacher— "I 
love  you."  To  his  mind  there  never  was  a 
more  impressive  letter  written  Although 
bereft  of  all  the  means  of  communcation 
with  the  world,  that  boy  had  been 
taught  by  the  powers  of  loving  care  and 
ingenuity  to  realize  his  own  personality, 
and  give  expression  to  the  emotions  which 
had  been  aroused  in  him  toward  his  friend 
and  teacher.  Dr.  McKenzie  spoke  with 
much  feeling  or,  the  need  of  helping  in 
the  work  for  the  blind,  not  only  by  I 
sympathy  and  applause,  but  by  substan- 
tial contributions. 
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SOUTH    BOSTON,    JUNE  22,1895, 

ALUNNI  MEETING. 

Graduates  of  Perkins  Institution 
Gather  in  Betliesda  Hall. 


On  Thursday  afternoon  last  at  4  o'clock, 
the  graduates  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
assembled  for  their  annual  meeting  and 
banquet  in  Bethesda  hall.  The  alumni  as- 
sociation numbers  some  85  or  more  mem- 
bers, about  40  of  which  assembled  for  their 
annual  reunion.  The  afternoon  was  spent 
in  sociability  and  renewing  of  acquaintan- 
ces. 

At  their  meeting  they  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  Presi- 
dent, Johu  A  McKenna;  vice  president, 
John  Vara; recording  secretary,J  W  Smith; 
corresponding  secretary,  H  E  Mozealous; 
treasurer,  W  A  Severance.  Members  of  ex- 
ecutive committee,  D  A  Eeardon  and  F  G 
Dillingham. 

The  banquet  was  served  in  Beruice  ball 
about  half  past  six,after  which  all  returned 
to  the  lodge  room,  where  they  held  their 
meeting  and  listened  to  an  interesting  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Michael  Anagnos  the  superin- 
tendent of  Perkins  Institution,  and  a  me- 
morial address  on  the  late  Thomas  Reeves 
for  many  years  an  instructor  of  music  at. 
the  school  for  the  blind  by  Mr.  Henry 
Stratton. 

Among  those  present  there  were  tbe  fol- 
lowing: 

S  J  Blaisdell 
F  J  Carroll 
F  G  Dillingham 
Thomas  Freany 
J  J  Griffin 


C  B  Botsford 
G  W  Brown 
J  S  Davis 
E  H  Fowler 
F  B  Gould 
C  S  Hall 
G  E  Hart 
U  S  Lyons 
H  A  Merritt 
B  F  Parker 
C  H  Pratt 
D  A  Reardon 
Daniel  Scott 
J  W  Smith 
John  Vars 
J  H  Wood 
Wilfred  Gosselin 


W  B  Hammond 
F  N  Kilbourn 
J  A  McKenna 
H  E  Mozealous 
W  B  Perry 
G  H  Prescott 
Clement  Ryder 
W  A  Severance 
W  F  Trumbull 
Frank  Washington 
Fred  Muldoon 


The  News. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY   SATURDAY, 

In  Bartlett'g  Building,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Boston,  Mass. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  22,  1895. 
The  kindergarten  for  the  blind  is 
about  to  sutler  a  great  loss  iu  its  music 
teacher,  Miss  Cornelia  Roeske  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  institution  for 
the  past  eight  years.  Miss  Roeske  was 
a  pupil  in  the  Perkin's  Institute  for  the 
Blind  at  South  Boston  for  eleven  years 
previous  to  her  coming  to  this  school. 
She  has  displayed  great  talent  as  a  mu- 
sician, a  great  many  of  her  pieces  being 
published  by  the  Oliver  Ditson  Co.  She 
i  formed  the  orchestra  connected  with 
the  school  and  composed  all  its  music. 
She  has  been  a  pupil  of  Baermann  and 
will  soon  publish  eight  songs.  Miss 
Roeske  is  a  great  favorite  with  the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  the  school  and 
will  be  greatly  missed,  by  them.  She 
leaves  on  account  of  ill  health. 
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MONDAY.    JDNB    24.    1805. 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received 
from  date  of  April  20  to  June  18, 1895: 

ENDOWMENT    FUND. 

Airs.  'William  Appleton $1,000.00 

A  Friend •. 100.00 

A  Friend  through  M.  B 1.00 

A  Friend  to  the  little  blind  children 100.00 

1.00 

2.00 

50.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

25.00 

5.00 

10.00 

50.00 

50.00 

20.00 

5.00 


Mrs.  Hannah  Allen 

Anonymous 

v'Mrs.  Richard  Baker 

Miss  H.  Allda  Birch,  Providence,  R.  I 

William  Brewster 

Mrs.  O.  Brewster 

Mis?  Nancy  Bi  ackett,  Qulncy 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Ballou,  Detroit,  Mich 

Miss  Mary  D.  Balfour 

E.  R.  Brown,  Dover,  N.  H 

Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Blgelow,  Melrose 

Miss  Harriet  T.  Brown 

"•Mrs.  Adallne  M.  Chapin,  Milford 

Mrs.  Henry  Clark,  Worcester 400.00 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Charles,  Melrose 25.00 

Children  of  Herbert-street  Kindergarten,  Sa- 
lem, through  Miss  KstherW.  Sheldon 5.00 

Mrs.  Charles  T.  Cook,  Detroit.  Mlohigan 25.00 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Dewey,  Jamaica  Plain 100.00 

Miss  C  Dorr,  Roxbury 6.00 

".Mrs.  Emily  Everett,  Cambridge 26.00 

George  H.Ellis 75.00 

'From  Friends  in  West  Newton,  through  Miss 

Caroline  S.  Burrage 25.00 

;Eirst  Congregational  Unitarian  Society,  New 

Bedford 60.00 

Mrs.  Mortimer  C.  Ferris,  Brookline 100.00 


Miss  Mary  E.  Ferris,  Brookline. 

Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Fuller,  West  Hingham. . . . 

Friend  R 

fMrs.  Henry  S.  Grew 

John  Goldthwalt 

M.  H 

Mrs.  0.  O.  Howland 

Miss  Mary  E.  Hyde 

Fred  W.  Hatch,  Reading 

•v'Miss  Mary  V.  Iaslgi 

■•/Mrs.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson 

Mrs.  E.  8.  Jackson 

George  B.  Knapp 

King's  Daughters,  Groton 

^  JVIiss  Catherine  M.  Lamson 

-Mrs.  George  H.  Lyman 

Lcnd-a-Hand  Club  of  little  boys.Wollaston. 

Miss  S.  G.  Llttell,  Brookline 

Mrs.  B.  J.  Lang 

Miss  Low  Blanchard's  pennies,  Belmont. . . 

Mrs.  J.  H.Meredith 


Mrs.  Alta  H.  Nevous,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Sereno  Nlckerson 

LoHts-PrOner 

George  F.  Parkman 

'Mrs.  Edward  S.  Phllbrick,  Brookline. 


2.00 

10.00 

10.00 

....     500.00 

3.00 

F.  H.  Peabodv '. 100.00 


Edward  D.  Peters. 

%.P 

Proceeds  of  entertainments  on  Patriots'  Day 


by  pupils  of  Perkins  Institution. 


Mrs 


•  pupils 
.W.   D. 


Plckman. 


20.00 
50.00 

84.90 
60.00 


Proceeds  of  lecture  by  Mr.  Black 100.00 

J.  M.  Rodocanachi 50.00 

Miss  Annie  Louise  Richards 25.00 

Miss  Charlotte  Ross,  West  Newton 1.00 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Rust,  Cambridge 5.00 

Dr.  G.  K.  Sabine,  Brookline 6.00 

Miss  Catherine  Sabine 3.00 

Sunday  School   of   Immanuel   Church,  Rox- 

bury,  primary  department 5.00 

Sunday  School  class  in  Highland  Church,  Rox- 

bury,  Miss  Carter's 6.00 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Sykes,  Scotch  Plains,  N.  J....  1.00 

George  Sampson 30.00 

Sunday  School  of  First  Church,  Boston 91.43 

Sunday  School  of  Shepard  Memorial  Church, 

Cambridge 18.47 

SThrough  Miss  Olga  E.  Gardner 20.00 

Gjorge  Thompson 10.00 

-"'Mrs.  C.  T.  White 25.00 

-''Mrs.  H.  H.  B.  W 2.00 

Miss  Eliza  Orne  White,  Brookline 5.00 

Miss  Helen  F.  Wetherbee 1.00 

Miss  Agnes  Hill  Young 35.00 


£3,979.68 


FOB  THE  irEW  BUILDITTG. 

A  friend #1,000.00 

Mrs.  Freeman  J.  Bumstead,  Cambridge 50.00 

Mrs.  P.  G.  Porter,  Cambridgeport 1.00 

George  Sampson 10.00 


P.  T, 


$1,061.00 

Jackson,  Treasurer  pro  tem., 

63  State  street.  Room  840. 
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OUR  BOSTON  BUDGET. 


Music  by  the  Blind. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  are 
always  interesting",  and  never  more  so 
than  this  year,  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 
There  were  reading,  sloyd-knitting,  clay- 
work,  gymnastics,  military  drill,  scien- 
tific demonstrations,  and  four  graduates 
received  diplomas.  In  the  musical  line 
the  regular  band  of  twenty-two  blind 
players  gave  Suppe's  Overture,  Morning, 
Noon,  and  Evening  in  Vienna,  with  its 
reminiscent  operatic  and  popular  melo- 
dies, such  as  Dixie's  Land.  The  kinder 
orchestra  boys,  from  the  kindergarten  de- 
partment, plaj^ed  Electric  Polka  and  Hub 
Waltz,  written  for  them  by  their  teacher, 
Cornelia  C.  Roeske,  herself  a  blind  grad- 
uate of  the  school. 

This  orchestra,  of  fourteen  numbers,  is 
arranged  as  follows,  with  Miss  Roeske 
playing  the  piano  as  a  background: 

Zither,  E.  F.  Bradley;  jifes,  Guy  H. 
Jacobson,  Albert  Fuller,  Louis  Delude, 
Richie  J.  C.  Barnard;  ocarinas,  R.  J.  C. 
Barnard  and  Henry  L'Abbe;  autoharp, 
Edward  F.  Bradley;  triangle,  William 
Walsh;  clappers,  Henry  M.  Muldoon  and 
Alfred  N.  Heroux;  rattle,  Frank  Nilson; 
cymbals,  Eddie  Ryan;  tambourine,  Geo. 
Beckwith;  kazoos,  Robert  D.  Muldoon 
and  James  H.  Cunningham;  drum,  John 
Wesley  Lord;  paper  bags,  J.  H.  Cun- 
ningham and  R.  J.  C.  Barnard;  whistling. 

The  younger  children  sang  songs.  All 
united  in  the  chorus  of  mixed  voices  by 
Sterndale  Bennett.  Theodore  C.  Leutz 
played  a  DeBeriot  fantasy  on  the  violin. 
It  was  a  picturesque  scene,  a  lot  of  little 
boys  and  girls  seated  on  the  floor  in  ob- 
long groups,  as  if  they  were  so  many 
boats'  crews,  all  singing  a  nautical  song, 
a  boy  in  each  cluster  holding  a  flag  to  the 
breeze,  and  the  rest  pretending  to  row. 
There  was  also  singing  by  eight  young 
ladies,  constituting  the  Romana  Club. 
This  club  derives  its  name  from  the  late 
Mrs.  Julia  Romana  Anagnos,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  the 
founder  of  the  school,  and  the  wife  of  its 
present  director.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Dr.  Howe  married  a  lady  who  is  now 
famous  as  poetess,  linquist  and  philan- 
thropist, Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe.  The 
great  educator,  Horace  Mann,  married 
Miss  Peabody  about  the  same  time,  and 
the  two  bridal  couples  sailed  together  for 
Europe.  Things  went  smoothly  until 
they  reached  the  German  frontier,  where 
Dr.  Howe  was  stopped  as  soon  as  his 
name  was  read  in  his  passport.  A  few 
years  before  he  had  been  arrested  in  Ber- 
lin, for  complicity  in  a  Polish  outbreak. 
No  evidence  being  found  against  him,  he 
was,  after  a  few  weeks'  imprisonment,  es- 
corted to  the  border  by  mounted  police, 
and  there  released;  but  his  name  was  on 
the  black  books  as  a  dangerous  character, 
not  to  be  again  admitted  to  Prussia.  The 
Howes  therefore  had  to  part  with  the 
Manns,  and  decided  to  go  to  Italy.  The 
next  winter  was  passed  in  Rome,  and 
there  their  eldest  child  was  born,  receiv- 
ing the  united  names  of  her  mother  and 
the  city  of  her  birth. 
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Wonderful  Faculty  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler, a  Deaf  and  Blind  Girl. 


OXLY  FIFTEEN  YEARS   OF  AGE 


Slio  Puts  Her  Dainty  Digits  Across 
Her  Questioner's  Lips  and  It  Is 
Seldom  Necessary  to  Repeat  a  "Word. 
Acquired  tbe  Art  in  Eiglit  Months. 
Keen    Witted  and   a    Humorist. 


Tbe  only  deaf  and  blind  person  in  tbe 
world  who  can  'bear  the  English  language 
by  placing  her  finger  tips  on  the  lips  of  the 
speaker  was  in  this  city  yesterday  as  tbe 
guest  of  Miss  Mary  L.  Barton,  at  No.  947 
T  stieet  north  west. 

This  phenomenon  is  Helen  Keller,  of 
Tuscurabia,  Ala.  Sbe  was  accompanied  by 
her  governess,  Miss  A.  M.  Sullivan,  both  be- 
ing en  route  for  her  home  where  there  will  be 
a  surprise  to  delight  a  mother's  heart  when 
tbe  little  girl,  who  is  only  fifteen  years  of 
age,  will  be  able  to  receive  the  words  of 
affectionate  greeting  uireet  from  the  lips 
of  her  mother. 

Quite  an  interesting  talk  with  this  lonely 
little  girl  was  had  tjy  The  Times  yesterday 
afternoon,  through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Bar- 
ton and  Miss  Sullivan. 

Helen  Keller  told  her  own  story.  It  can 
be  said  of  her  that  her  only  imperfections 
are  her  hearing  and  eyesight.  She  is  ex- 
tremely,   wonderfully   intelligent. 

She  has  blue  eyes  that  are  wide  open, 
pretty  teeth,  brown  hair,  a  face  of  strong 
and  regular  lines,  and  talks  like  a  cauary 
bird. 

LEARNED  TO  READ. 
She  was  taken  in  charge  by  Miss  Sullivan 
eight  years  ago,  learned  to  read  by  the 
fingers  on  her  own  fingers,  and  in  this  time 
has  become  acquainted  with  the  contents 
of  the  best  books  and  looks  always  on  the 
bright  side  of  things. 

Besides  this  she  is  keen-witted  and  a  hu- 
morist. She  keeps  one  in  a  good  humor 
all  the  time  by  her  quaint  and  original  con- 
versation. 

You  take  her  dainty  little  fingers  in  your 
hand,  place  the  tips  of  them  across  your 
lips,  and  ask  her  a  question,  and  it  is  sel- 
dom necessary  to  repeat  a  word.  Sbe  an- 
swers you  as  quickly  aud  as  brightly  as  if 
her  liea  ring  was  as  a  cute  as  that  of  an  eaves- 
dropper at  a  keyhole. 

In  this  way  she  told  all  about  herself. 
She  was  asked  if  she  had  learned  yet  to 
distinguish   music  from    other   sounds. 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said.  "Not  with  my  ears, 
'but  I  do  with  my  soul." 

She  p  its  her  hands  on  the  piano  and  gets 
an  idea  of  harmony  and  melody.  Quite 
recently  her  little  pet  dog  was  killed.  She 
was  offered  pay  for  it,  but  declined,  and,  in- 
stead, got  the  money  aud  devoted  it  to  the 
education  of  a  little  blind  boy  in  Pittsburg. 
One  of  her  best  cherished  recollections  of 
New  York  is  a  talk  she  had  with  Mark 
Twain. 

"He  made  me  laugh,"  she  said,  "till  I 
cried.  I  think  he  has  the  most  appropriate 
nom  de  plume  in  the  world,  don't  you  think 
so?" 

SHE  TURNED  QUESTIONER. 
She  wanted  to  know  in  what  department 
of  the  paper  The  Times  man  was  working. 

"Oh,  Just  now,  I  am  in  the  woman's  de- 
partment," said  The  Times. 

"Well,  you  won't  succeed,"  said  the 
little  girl,  "because  a  man  will  never  be 
able  to  do  a  woman's  work." 

Then  she  sailed  in  to  ask  questions  about 
the  reporter's  familiarity  with  her  pet 
women's  literature,  when  Miss  Sullivan 
intervened  to  say  thai  she  was  being  inter- 
viewed ;md  was  not  the  interviewer. 
"I  don't  care,"  she  said,  "it's  my  turn 


now  and  I  want  my  answers.  Turn  about 
is  fair  play." 

Theractis.shehadthemanwhowasdoing 
woman's  work  in  a  corner,  out  of  which  he 
got  as  best   he  could. 

The  exhibition  of  this  art  was  stranger 
than  fiction.  Helen  Keller  has  been  study- 
ing the  art  only  nine  mo  nthsandcanconverse 
as  fluently  as  desirable.  Her  parents  are 
well  off,  but  it  will  take  more  than  money 
to  give  a  value  to  the  miracle  performed  by 
Miss  Sullivan,  who  is  herself  a  charming 
woman,  refined,  cultivated  and  insep- 
arable from  her  interesting  charge. 
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To  ev  BotiTCdvn  neoinvdxov  CKwaiSeircripiov 


'Ex,  tuv  ecpYjueptocov    xti?   Bocxwvt)?    xwv     'HvwpLEvtov 

IloTuTsifeiv  epavi£6pu6a  xa  xara  xa?  e<pex£'.va?  evtauciou?  e— 
c;$Ta<Jst;  xou  (/.eyaAou  exTCaiofiuxYjpiou   twv  xu<pA<ov,  ouxivo?. 

7Cpo't(7T0lTai    0CKO   ElXOGaOO?   OAtDV     ETMV    h   Oia7tp£7CT)?  6pt.0y£VT) ?. 

x.  Mij^aYjA  'AvayvoxrxoicouAo?.  Ta  xucpAa  rcaiota  xat  xo- 
pacia  6^6T£A£cav  xupioAEXxixw?  6aupiaxa  ev(o7Ciov  7coau7CAt)- 
6ou?  opv/iyupeco?,  ota  tuv  avayvaxrp'.axtov,  xrj?  ^etpoTe^via;,. 
XT)?  ixoucixt)?  xat  xt)c  yupt-vaffxixr^;  xcov.  LTpo  Travxcov  oit)- 
ysipe  tov  Oauptacptov   xa>v    Oeaxtov  ytxpa  xa£t?  xucpXwv   xto— 

<ptXA«>(OV,     VYJTCICOV    <T££O0V  OAWV,    OCTIVO.    i£sTCA7)£aV   XOU?   6sa.- 

xa?  oia  T(ov  xaxopOtoptaxoav  tg>v.  'Ev  ptaAicxa  toiouxov  xo— 
pacioiov  ota  piev  tou  <yxopt.axoc  [/.sTecppot^ev  o,xt  ota  xt}? 
ata?  v^sipo;  avsyivwffxev  ex  (3coaLou  xu7ca>|A£vou  pt.e  u^ttptlva 
ypapt.^.axa  x<ov  xucpA&v,  ota  o£  tuv  oaxTuAtov  trie,  Ixlpa; 
^£ipo?  xauxov^povw?  oi£^i6a^£  xa;  auxa?  A£c;£t?  xy)?  jjieOooou 
xauxT)?  tou  <TuvotaA£y£<>6ai  pie  tou;  xaxpaAaAou?  el-  tou; 
•rcapovxa;  xoiouxou;.  Aia<popoi  J^opol  xopasiwv  xai  TCaioi'wv 
avepieA^av  xexpacptova  atrpiaxa,  otooexa  oe  veoi  xu<pAol  «pe- 
povT£;  6'irAa  e^exeAecav  p-.ex  '  aTCxaiffxou  axptSeia;  aixTjerei? 
cxpaxtcoxixa?.  'Iotaix£pto?  e£exipiT)OT)  to  ^poSeAtaxov  Ntj- 
TuaywyEiov  tcov  xu©a<ov,  to  u7uo  tou  x.  'AvayvcocxoTrouAou 
7rpo  TtvG>v  excov  uucxaGev,  d);  7CotpapT7)[xa  tou  puyaAou  'Ex- 
•rcatoeuxTipiou.  Suyy^aipopiev  xat  YipuT?  arco  xapoia?  tu  (diaw 
6ptoy£veT,  xat  tou;  xaxoixou?  xti?  Bogxwvti?  ota  xa  Aapi'rcpa 
xauxa  a7C0T£A£(7[/.aTa  x<2>v  eioixgjv  TCpoxEpyjpiaxcov  tou  <piAou 
'AvayvcoaxoTCouAou,  aXAa  AuTtouixeOa  eyxapoi(d?oxi  xa  Aapi.- 
■rcpa  auTou  ^(OTa  xap^ouTat  X^P*  ^V71  y-xi  (^axpuvrj,  £v9a 
rcoAAa  xat  otacpopa  ptiaa  Eivat  ev  ^priaet  Trpo;  o(p£Ao;  twv 
Tu<pAwv  xal  xwcpaXaAwv,  xat  ouy^l  y)  xaAatva  waxpi;  pi.a;r 
■?ixt;    xocauxYjv   i'vzi   avayxrjv     xyi;    epyaffta;  xoiouxwv    xe- 
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JULY    NUMBER. 


Speaking  again  of  education,  have  we 
not  something  to  learn  in  the  experience 
of  that  marvellous  child  Helen  Keller, 
who  is  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind?  Cannot 
we  come  back  to  reality  in  our  methods? 
We  speculate  a  good  deal  about  innate 
ideas.  We  grope  in  the  dark.  Up  to 
the  age  of  seven  years  Helen  Keller  was 
in  absolute  darkness,  but  probably  with 
consciousness  of  the  darkness.  For  the 
mind  which  lived  in  her,  finding  no 
means  of  expression,  was  tormenting  her 
into  insanity.  The  first  light  she  got 
was  in  the  comprehension  that  a  "  word" 
meant  a  thing.  It  took,  in  fact,  the  ap- 
prehension by  her  of  three  words  to  open 
the  world  to  her,  and,  curiously,  the  third 
word  was  "door."  She  learned  that 
cup  meant  a  cup,  that  p-u-m-p  meant  a 
pump,  and  when  she  learned  that  the 
signs  on  her  hands  of  d-o-o-r  meant  door, 
the  illumination  was  complete.     Sudden- 


ly she  comprehended  everything.  The 
irradiation,  the  illumination,  of  her  face 
indicated  the  freedom,  if  not  the  birth, 
of  a  soul.  It  was  like  a  prisoner  from 
infancy  immured  in  a  dark  dungeon 
suddenly  shown  the  light  and  living 
world.  After  that  the  progress  was  in- 
credibly rapid.  Having  found  the  "word," 
the  living  word,  she  found  everything. 

But  there  is  another  suggestion  in  her 
process  of  marvellous  comprehension,  and 
her  swift  advance  in  knowledge  of  things 
and  of  languages,  and  in  the  extraordi- 
nary celerity  of  her  present  grasp  of  new 
ideas.  It  is  in  her  power  of  "concentra- 
ted attention."  She  puts  her  whole  fac- 
ulties on  the  thing  in  hand.  She  is  dis- 
tracted by  no  outside  influence.  She 
hears  nothing,  sees  nothing;  her  attention 
is  in  no  way  diverted  by  any  sight,  sound, 
or  influence  from  the  object  her  mind  is 
on  for  the  moment.  Consequently  the 
impression  is  vivid,  and  it  is  lasting;  she 
not  only  grasps  the  idea  instantly,  but 
her  memory  holds  it  tenaciously.  She 
is  a  living  example  of  the  power  of  "con- 
centrated attention." 


SOUTH    BOSTON    BULLETIN 


Saturday,  July  6,  1895. 


jfc  Prof.  Michael  Anagnos  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  re- 
cently lost  two  of  his  lady  assistants, 
in  consequence  of  their  entering  into 
matrimonial  alliances.  Miss  Louise 
Lautcn  was  the  first  to  sever  her  con- 
nection willi  the  institution,  aud  she 
was  married  on  June  25  to  a  Mr. 
Wellington,  of  the  town  of  Wellington. 
They  were  married  in  New  Bedford. 
Miss  Eleanor  McGce  was  a  teacher  at 
the  Kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain. 
She  was  married  last  Tuesday  in  Brock- 
ion  to  Mr.  \V.  Lawrence  Murphy,  sub- 
master  of  the  Bigelow  School.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Murphy  sail  today  for  Eu- 
rope to  spend  their  honeymoon. 


y&mtan  Sunlrag  (glorbt. 

SUNDAY,  JULY  14,.  1895. 
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Perkins   Institute  Acquires 
Valuable  Property. 

Eight  Lots  of  Land  at  West  Roxbary 
Have  Just  Been  Pnrchased. 


Sales  at  Newton,  Sudbury,  Mansfield, 
North  Brookfield,  Cambridge. 
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SUNDAY,  JULY  14,   1895. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION  BUYS. 

Th«  Perkins  Institution  for  th©  Blind 
has  Just  purchased  of  George  Curtis 
eight  lots  of  land  on  Perkins  street, 
Jamaica  Plain,  near  Its  kindergarten 
for  the  blind. 

Several  Rood  deals  are  in  the  hands  of 
different  brokers,  and  this  week  will 
probably  see  them  far  enough  advanced 
to  warrant  publication. 


The  Perkins  institute  and  Massachu- 
setts school  for  th*  blind  have  just 
added  a  valuable  purchase  to  their 
holdings    in    West    Roxbury. 

The  property  purchased  is  situated  on  | 
Perkins,  Catalpa  and  Castieton  sts,  and 
comprises  eight  lots  of  land.  The  prop- 
erty was  owned  by  George  Curtis  and 
adjoins  that  already  owned  by  the  in- 
stitute. 

The  entire  tract  owned  by  Mr  Curtis 
contains  about  503,453  sq  ft,  having  a 
total  assessed  value  of  about  $75,900.  It 
is  out  of  this  valuable  tract  the  eight 
lots  are  taken.  The  transfer  was  mads 
on  private  terms. 


July  4  1895 


KINDEKGAKTEff  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


The  following  additional  contributions  to 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been 
received  from  date  of  April  20  to  June  18, 
1895 :— 


ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

A  friend 

A  friend  to  th e  little  blind'chiidren,'. "... 

A  friend  through  M.  B 

Allen,  Mrs.  Hannah "'.'."".!!! 

Anonymous 

Appleton,  Mrs.  William "..!"..'.' 

Baker,  Mrs.  Richard 

Balfour,  Miss  Mary  D ..'.'.'. 

Ballou,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  Detroit,  Mich '.'.'.'.'.'..'...     " 

Bigelow.  Mrs.  Harriet  A,  Melrose 

Birch,  Miss  H.  Alida,  Providence,  R.I 

Brackett,  Miss  Nancy,  Quincy 

Brewster,  Mrs.  O 

Brewster,  William 

Brown,  E.  R  ,  Dover,  N.H '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Brown,  Miss  Harriet  T 

Chapiu,  Mrs.  Adaline  M.,  Milford... '.'.'.'.". 

Children   of    Herbert    Street   Kindergarten', 
Salem,  through  Miss  E.  W.  Sheldon.... 

Clark,  Mrs.  Henry,  Worcester 

Charles,  Mrs.  Mary  C,  Melrose '. 

Cook,  Mrs.  Charles  T.,  Detroit,  Mich 

Dewey,  Mrs.  Arthur  W.,  Jamaica  Plain 

Dorr,  Miss  C,  Roxbury 

Ellis,  Geo.  H .. 

Everett,  Mrs.  Emily,  Cambridge .'  "."" 

Ferris,  Mrs.  Mortimer  C,  Brookline 

Ferris,  Miss  Mary  E..Brookline 

First  Congregational  Unitarian  Society,  New 
Bedford 

Friend  R ."..' 

From  friends  in  West  Newton  througli'Miss 

Caroline  S.  Burrage 

Fuller,  Mrs.  Caroline  A.,  West  Hingharn" '.'."' 

Gold  th  wait,  John 

Grew,  Mrs.  Henry  S 

Hatch,  Fred.  W., Reading .'..'.'.'." 

H.,  M .."."""". 

Howland,  Mrs.  O.  O '.'. ..'.".". 

Hyde,  Miss  Mary  E 

Iasigi,  Miss  Mary  V .'. 

Jackson,  Mrs.  E.  S '...'.'. 

Jackson,  Mrs.  J.  B.  S '.'.'.'. 

King's  Daughters,  Groton 

Knapp.  George  B 

Lainson,  Miss  Catherine  M 

Lang,  Mrs.  B.  J "[[ 

Lend-a-hand  Club  of  little  boys,  Woiias'ton 

Littell,  Miss  S.  U.,  Brookline ' 

Lyman,  Mrs.  George  H 

Mary  Lowell  Stone  Fund .' 

Meredith,  Mrs.  J.  H "...""" 

Miss  Lou  Blanchard's  pennies,  Belmont".'.'"' 

Nevous,  Mrs.  Alta  H.,  Jamaica  Plain 

Nickerson,  Sereno 

O  b  er ,  L  ouis  P ...'.'.'. 

Parkman,  George  F 

Peabody.F.  H 

Peters,  Edward  D 

Philbrick,  Mrs.  Edward  S.,  Brookline.'. '.V. '.'.'.'.'. 
Pickman,  Mrs.  W.  D 

p.,  k ::..::*.::::::::: 

Proceeds  of  entertainments  on  Patriots'  Day 
by  pupils  of  Perkin  s  Institution 

Proceeds  of  lecture  by  Mr.  Black 

Richards,  Miss  Annie  Louise 

Rodocanachi,  J.  M 

Ross,  Miss  Charlotte,  West  Ne wton...' '.'.'.'.'.' '" 

Rust,  Mrs.  W.  A.,  Cambridge 

Sabine,  Dr.  G.  K,  Brookline '" 

Sabine,  Miss  Catherine,  Brookline ... 

Sam pson ,  George 

Sunday-school  of  the  First  Church,  Boston    ' 

Sunday-school  class  in  Highland  Church,  Rox- 
bury, Miss  Carter's 

Sunday-school  of  Immanuel  Church,  Rox- 
bury, primary  department 

Sunday-school  of  Shepard  Memorial  Church, 
Cambridge 

Sykes,  Mrs.  Charles  L.,  Scotch  Plains ,N.J .'.'.'.' 

Thompson,  George 

Through  Miss  Olga  E.  Gardner 

Wetherbee,  Miss  Helen  F 

White,  Mrs.  C.  T 

White,  Miss  Eliza  Orne,  Brookline. '.'..'. 

W.,  Mrs.  H.  H.  B 

Young,  Miss  Agnes  Hill .!.""" 


8100.00 

100.00 

1.00 

1.00 

2.00i 

1,000.00 

60.00 

10.00 

5.00 

50.00 

5.00 

25.00 

5.00 

5.00 

50.00 

20.00 

5.00 

5.00 

400.00 

29.00 

25.00 

100.00 

5.00 

75.00 

25.00 

100.00 

50.00 

50.00 
5.00 

25.00 
20.00 
25.00 
10.00 

5.00 

1.25 

5.00 

2.00 
15.00 

2.00 
50.00 

5.00 
25.00 
50.00 
20.00 

5  00 

10  00 

20.00 

100.00 

5.00 

2.63 

2.00 

10.00 

10.00 

500  00 

100.00 

20.00 

3.00 
60.00 
50.00 

84.90 

100.00 

25  00 

50  00 

1.00 

5  00 

5  00 

3.00 
30.00 
91.43 

5.00 

5.00 


18.47 
1.00 

10.00 

20.00 
1.00 

25.00 
5.00 
2.00 

35.00 


FOR  THE   NEW  BUILDING. 

A  friend 

Bumstead,  Mrs.  Freeman  J.,  Cambridge 

Porter,  Mrs.  P.  G.,  Cambridgeport 

Sampson,  George 


83,979.68 


$1, 000.00 

50  00 

1.00 

1000 

211,061.00 


T.  Jackson,  Treasurer  pro  tern., 
53  State  Street  (Room  840). 
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FOR  CHARITY  AND  EDUCATION. 


Public   Bequests   Contained  In  the  Will 
of  the  Late  John  W.  Carter. 


The  will  of  the  late  John  "W.  Carter  of  New- 
ton, who  died  suddenly  a  few  days  ago  at  Har- 
wich, has  heen  filed  in  the  Middlesex  County 
Probate  Office,  and  contains  public  bequests  ag- 
gregating about  850,000,  which  are  to  take 
effect  in  case  the  estate  amounts  to  more  than 
$260,000.  After  making  a  liberal  allowance  for 
his  wife  and  four  children,  the  testator  says, 
"In  case  my  estate,  not  including  mv  home- 
stead, after  providiug  for  all  debts,  expenses 
and  all  the  foregoing  legacies,  and  providing 
for  the  fund  hereinafter  created  for  the  educa- 
tion of  my  children  shall  exceed  $250,000,  I 
give  and  bequeath  out  of  such  excess,  and  not 
otherwise,  the  sums  following,  and  I  direct  that 
if  such  excess  shall  be  insufficient  to  pay  such 
sums  in  full  they  shall  be  paid  propor- 
tionally: President  and  fellows  of  Harvard 
College,  $25,000,  to  be  used  at  their 
discretion  for  the  benefit  of  the  university; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  $12,- 
600;  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute. Hampton,  Va..  $2500;  Boston  Art  Muse- 
um, $5000 :  Newton  Cottage  Hospital,  $1000; 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  Jamaica  Plain. 
$1000 ;  Boston  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Good  Citizenship,  estab- 
lished in  Boston,  American  Social  Science  As- 
sociation and  Newtonville  Society  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  $1000  each." 

The  will  is  dated  Aug.  18, 1894,  and  James 
R.  Carter,  a  brother,  Edward  C.  Burrage  and 
Francis  A.  Dewson  are  appointed  executors  and 
trustees.  His  widow  and  brother  are  appointed 
guardians  of  the  children.  Mr.  Carter  carried 
a  life  insurance  of  $100,000. 


The  News. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  20,  1895. 


Papers  have  been  recorded  in  the  Suf- 
folk Registry  of  Deeds  for  the  transfer 
of  the  eight  lots  of  land  in  West  Rox- 
bury,  situated  on  Perkins,  Catalpa  and 
Castleton  streets,  to  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  corporation.  The  grantor  was 
the  Nelson  Curtis  estate,  by  George 
Curtis,  trustee.  The  land  will  be  added 
to  the  present  holdings  of  the  institu- 
tion. 


Saturday,  July  20, 


C^e  Christian  Agister, 


JULY  25,  1895. 


TEACHING  THE  BLIND. 


EDITH  THOMAS. 


Last  winter  there  was  a  doll  show  held  in 
Boston   for  the  benefit  of  the  Blind  Kinder- 

Musical  Methods    of    the  garten-  There  were  bi§  dolls  and  littIe 

dolls,  dolls  in  ball  dresses,  dolls  in  wedding 
gowns,  dolls  in  long  baby  dresses,  and  dolls 
in  check  aprons  in  the  district  school.  Most 
of  them  were  so  fine  that  I  don't  think  any 
little  girl  would  care  to  play  with  them,  but 
they  were  pretty  on  show. 

But  the  dearest  of  all  the  dolls  was  dressed 
by  Edith  Thomas,  who  is  blind  and  deaf 
and  dumb,  but  whose  fingers  worked  as 
skilfully   as   if  her  eyes   could  guide  them. 

She  is  a  very  busy  little  girl,  and  some  of 

THE  recent  death  of  Prof  .Thomas  her  work  was  sent  across  the  sea  t0  tne 
Reeves,  who  was  for  a  long  great  Paris  Exposition.  I  wonder  if  you 
time     the      principal      music    can  knit  a  doll's  hammock  with  your  two 


Late  Professor 
Reeves. 

The  Braille  System  and  Musical 

Readers  Used  at  the  Perkins 

Institution. 


HE  recent  death  of  Prof.Thomas 
Reeves,  who  was  for  a  long 
time  the  principal  music 
teacher  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,  recalls  the  uniform  success 
of  his  methods  and  patient  endeavor. 
Contrary  to  general  belief  the  blind 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  music  as  a  re- 
sult of  tedious  hours  of  education 
rather  than  by  natural  aptitude.  To 
be  sure  the  blind  pupil  concentrates 
his  attention  more  readily  than  the 
seeing  one,  and  of   necessity  his  ear  is 

more  finely  trained  in  the  detecting 
and  analyzing  of  sound.  But,  never- 
theless, an  infinite  amount  of  tact  and 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is 
necessary,  and  it  was  in  his  ready 
adaptation  to  the  needs  of  his  different 
pupils  that  Mr.  Reeves  was  especially 
valuable  in  his  profession. 

The  blind  are  never  allowed  to  play 
by  ear.  This  kind  of  musical  training 
would  be  of  no  practical  use.  The 
object  in  mine]  is  to  give  such  a  practi- 
cal training  as  to  enable  the  pupil  to 
find  in  music  a  source  of  livelihood. 
He  must  study  not  only  the  art  but  the 
science  of  music  in  its  minutest  detail. 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  in 
use,  one  which  employs  the  arbitrary 
characters  of  the  Braille  system,  aud 
the  other  that  of  musical  readers. 
In  the  former  the  pupils  learn  the 
music  with  their  hands,  and  then  the 
teacher  gives  the  lesson,  playing  the 
music  and  instructing  the  pupil  in  the 
correct  fingering. 

Very  little  popular  music  is  used  in 
the  school,  but  the  time  is  wholly 
given  to  the  classics  from  Bach  to  the 
masters  of  the  present  day.  This  pol- 
icy is  largely  due  to  J.  S.  Dwight,  the 
father  of  music  in  Boston,  who  not 
only  urged  it  upon  those  connected 
with  the  institution,  but  gave  of  his 
own  time  and  taleut  to  the  translation 
and  compilation  of  books  with  raised 
characters  for  the  purpose.  His  plans 
have  been  most  conscientiously  fur- 
thered by  the  deceased  teacher. 

The  other  method  is  that  of  musical 
readers.  These  readers  dictate  to  the 
pupils  what  they  see  on  the  score, 
using  the  ordinary  musical  uotatiou. 
This  is  committed  to  memory  by  the 
pupils,  and  further  instruction  follows. 

The  courses  of  the  institution  in  mu- 
sic are  very  extended,  including  in- 
struction on  the  pianoforte,  church 
organ,  violin,  flute,  clarinet,  and  a 
variety  of  brass  instruments.  It  in- 
cludes not  only  the  theory  aud  practice 
of  music,  but  composition  and  history. 


good  eyes. 

She  is  in  the  School  for  the  Blind  in 
South  Boston,  and  was  very  happy  when 
she  found  she  was  to  have  a  room-mate. 
But,  alas !  she  was  fond  of  early  rising. 
She  cannot  see  a  clock,  you  know,  nor  hear 
one  strike,  nor  hear  a  rising  bell.  How  is 
she  to  know  when  it  is  time  to  get  up? 

She  disturbed  her  companion  so  much  by 
her  early  hours  that  they  were  to  be  sepa- 
rated. But  Edith  begged  for  the  child  to 
stay,  and  promised  to  wait  till  she  was 
called.  Can  you  think  how  this  is  done? 
Someone  comes  to  her  bed,  and  spells  b-e-1-1 
in  her  hand.  She  can  dress  herself,  and 
she  likes  to  go  to  the  laundry  and  help  to 
turn  and  fold  the  clothes.  She  can  wash 
dishes,  too,  and  sweep,  and  make  beds.  I 
think  she  must  be  very  useful. 

And  she  has  a  loving  heart.  Once,  when 
she  knocked  another  child's  doll  off  a  shelf 
and  broke  it,  she  was  very  sorry,  and  told 
her  teacher  many  times  of  her  grief.  But 
suddenly  she  thought  of  something  better 
than  to  speak  her  sorrow,  and  ran  to  her 
room  to  get  her  favorite  doll,  which  she 
carried  to  the  little  girl  to  replace  the  one 
that  was  broken. 

The  first  time  she  was  taken  to  church 
she  was  so  glad  that  she  ran  about  the  house 
telling  with  her  fingers  where  she  was  going. 
This  is  what  she  said,  '"Edith  put  on  best 
dress  and  go  to  church  after  make  bed  and 
fix  room  nice."  She  tied  up  her  penny  in 
the  corner  of  her  handkerchief,  that  she 
might  not  lose  it,  and  ran  along  the  street 
in  great  excitement.  But  in  church  she 
kept  perfectly  quiet.—  Selected. 
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SATUEDAY,  JULY  27,  1895.  __ 

Willie  Robin,  the  deaf  mute  of  the  Jamaica  Pla 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  is  visiting  her  friends  Si 
and  Mrs.  Albert  Whiting  in  Hingharn.  The  mam 
lously  intelligent  child  has  grown  in  a  year's  hi 
into  'a  slender,  fair-faced  girl.  She  is  very  fond 
"Papa"  and  "Mamma"  Whiting,  as  she  affectic 
ately  calls  them,  and  these  kind-hearted  people  are 
turn  devotedly  attached  to  their  afflicted  lit 
friend. 


e. 
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In  Memoriain. 

It  is  with  sadness  that  we  are  cabled 
to  notice  the  death  in  our  village  last 
Thursday  morning  of  Eva  Curtis  Wil- 
son, the  only  child  of  Mr.  and  Mis. 
Geo.  E.  Wilson,  aged  17  years,  10 
months,  7  days. 

Miss  Eva  as  a  child  was  one  that 
made  friends  wherever  she  was  and  in 
the  past  six  years  her  patience  and 
gentle  submission  to  the  loss  of  her 
eyesight  has  endeared  her  to  everyone 
with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  In 
the  four  years  that  Eva  was  in  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  blind  in  Boston 
she  was  a  favorite  with  teachers  and 
pupils.  The  funeral  occured  Saturday 
afternoon  and  from  the  large  number 
present  and  the  many  tears  tint  were 
<hed  we  could  but  feel  that  one  greatly 
beloved  had  gone.  The  remains  were 
I  in  a  beautiful  white  casket  in 
i  perfect  bower  of  llowers  of  which 
Eva  was  so  fond. 

From  a  child  the  following  poem  was 

■Treat  favorite  of  Eva's  and  she  has 
nany,  many  times  repeated  it  and 
,vhen  the  loved  form  was  laid  away  it 
,vas  as  she  requested  "covered  with 
mnsics." 

I  wish  yon  wonM  cover  me  with  pansies, 
When  you  have  madeiue  ready  to  go 

Into  the  arms  of  earth  who  will  wrap  me 
Warmly  about  with  roses  or  snow. 

The  roRe.s  arc  far  toe  red  and  the  lilies 
Are  far  too  pale  ,  but  the  pansy  dye 

>ie  verv  hue  of  mv  heart,— so*  lay  me 
In  a  bee  of  pansies  when  I  die. 

Pluck  the  pansies— in  bountiful  measure — 
Flowers  I've  always  loved  best  to  hold; 

or  them  over  !>W>ru  and  pillow, 
Heart's-ease  in  purple  and  white  and  gold. 

For  they  are  the  (lowers  of  remembrauce, 
And  by  and  by  you  will  find  it  sweet 

lust  to  remember  yon  left  mo  lying 
Covered  with  pansies  from  head  to  feet. 

And  they  are  the  flowers  of  affection ; 

You  never  will  think  of  me  as  dead, 
If  y*u  will  remember  where  you  left  me, 

Covered  With  pansies  from  feet  to  head. 

Dead !  I  am  not.    I  can  hear  you  speaking ; 

I  see  your  flowers;  I  smell  their  breath. 
Thanks,  O  my  friend !  these  delicious   pansies 

Make  a  gift  as  fragrant  pure  as  death. 

And  death  Is  the  "gift  of  gifts"  Ged  gives  us 
When  we  are  tired  of  work  and  play. 

Death  is  the  sleep  before  the  morning, 
Death  is  the  dawn,  and  Heaven  the  day. 

Now  bend  and  listen,  you'll  hoar  these  pansies 
They've  eloquent  voices,  low  and  deep. 

And  they  will  te'l  what  dreams  I'm  dreaming 
For  I  must  be  silent ;  I'm  asleep. 

">ay,  weep  not.  sigh  not;  go  ye  forth  smiling; 

Sing  in  your  heart  jubilates  sweet; 
Jnlv  remembering  where  you  left  me 

Huried  i*  pansies  from  head  to  feet. 


The  father  and  mother  have  the  sin- 
re  sympathy  of  a  large  circle  of 
ends  in  their  grief. 


The  floral  tributes  was  very  beautiful, 
among  them  was  a  cross  and  large  bou- 
quet of  roses  and  pinks  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fred  Wilson,  and  Miss  Wilson, 
Biunswick  and  Mrs.  Humphreys,  Mrs. 
Thompson,  Bath;  loose  roses  and  jassa- 
mine  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selden,  Port- 
land and  Mrs.  Lewis,  Rochester,  N.  1. ; 
cut  flowers  from  Mrs.  J.  O.  Bradbury, 
Saco ;  17  pink  roses  from  Chas.  Curtis, 
Taunton,  Mass. ;  basket  of  white  sweet 
peas  from  Mary  Evans,  Mary  Newhall 
Jennie  Emery  and  Bessie  Kenrick; 
white  carnations  from  Mrs.  II.  B.  Flood, 
Mrs.  I.  B.  Wigginand  Miss  Ada  Jones; 
pond  lillies  from  Mrs.  I.  P.  Tash ;  17 
pink  roses  from  Miss  Nellie  Pease  and 
Mrs.  U.  G.  Salley;  basket  of  white 
pansies,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Savage ;  basket  of 
sweet  peas,  Mrs.  Whittemore;  anchor 
of  sweet  peas,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Vickery  and 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Daren ;  cross  of  sweet  peas 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Blackwell;   star  of  white 

flowers  Mrs.  A.  P.  Williams,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Farland,  Miss  E.  M.  Dunbar;  bouquets 
from  Mrs.  Dutton,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Gibson, 
Mrs.  S.  Merrill,  Mrs.  J.  Channing, 
Mrs.  Curtis ;  star  of  of  pansies,  Mrs.  C. 
Furber ;  crescent  of  pansies,  Mrs.  F.  E. 
Hammond;  cut  flowers,  from  Mrs.  G. 
Bradbury,  Mrs.  G.  Weeks,  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Nye;  and  a  beautiful  pillow  with  the 
words,  Our  Only  One,  from  the  father 
and  mother. 

Rev.  E.  L,  Houghton  was  the  offici- 
ating clergyman,  a  male  quartet  furn- 
ished music.  S.  Merrill  was  the  funeral 
director.  The  following  young  men 
acted  as  bearers:  Joseph  Spencer,  Or- 
rin  Learned,  Allie  Lowell,  Owen 
Ames. 


TUESDAY,   AUGUST    6.    1895. 


B.  P.  CHENEY'S  WILL  FILED, 
•  

It  Contains)  Bequests  to  Many  of  the 
Charitable  and  Educational  Institutions 
of  Boston. 

The  will  of  B.  P.  Cheney,  the  pioneer  express- 
man, and  considered  the  second  wealthiest 
man  of  Boston,  where  he  made  his  winter 
home,  was  riled  in  the  Norfolk  registry  at  Ded- 
ham  this  noon.  The  will  was  executed  March 
12, 1892,  and  Charles  W.  Cotting  of  Brookline, 
Richard  Oluey  and  Augustus  Russ,  both  of 
Boston,  and  Benjamin  P.  Cheney,  Jr.,  his  son. 
are  named  as  its  executors  and  trustees.  The 
tentn  clause  of  his  will  reads:  "If  my  executors 
upon  corning  into  possession  of  my  estate  and 
making  for  themselves  an  inventory  thereof 
shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  estate  is  amply  suf- 
ficient to  pay  all  the  annual  sums  and  current 
outlays  which  I  have  herein  directed  to  be 
paid,  as  well  as  the  gifts  to  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren respectively,  and  the  advancements  to  be 
made  thereafterwards,  then,  in  that  case,  if 
the  estate  shall  be  sufficient  in  the  judgment 
of  my  said  excutors  I  direct  said  executors,  is 
soon  as  may  be  after  making  such  decision  (and 
they  shall  not  be  answerable  for  any  error  of 
judgment  therein),  to  pay  the  following  be- 
quests and  legacies."  Here  follows  a  list  of 
private  bequests,  and  then  under  clause  eleven 
of  his  will  come  the  following  public  bequests: 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  $10,000 
each;  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  aud  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monument  Association,  $5000  each; 
the  Barnard  Memorial,  formerly  Warren 
street  Chapel,  the  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm 
School  for  Indigent  Boys,  the  Boys  Industrial 
and  Appleton  Temporary  Home,  the  Boston 
Provident  Association,  the  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety, the  Free  Hospital  for  Women,  the  Home 
for  Aged  Men,  the  House  of  the  Good  Samari- 
tan, the  Industrial  Aid  Society,  the  Massachu- 
setts Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  the 
Massachusetts  Home  for  Intemperate  Women, 
the  Massachusetts  Infant  Asylum,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children,  the  Sailor's  Snug  harbor,  the  St. 
Luke's  Home  for  Convalescents,  the  Washing- 
tonian  Home,  the  West  End  Nursery  and 
Child's  Hospital,  the  House  for  Aged  Women. 
$2000 each;  the  Children's  Hospital, $2500,  and 
the  Society  for  Relief  of  Destitute  Clergymen 
$1000.  
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CLARENCE  HAWKES. 


SYNOPSIS. 


The  popular  illustrated  talk,— In  a  World  of  Darkness— is  not  a 
conventional  lecture,  effusively  literary,  and  philosophical  to  the  point 
of  being  tedious,  but  it  is  rather  a  bright  and  sparkling  talk,  abound- 
ing with   humor  and  pathos. 

Mr.  Hawkes  long  connection  with  Perkins  Institution,  and  his 
extended  acquaintance  with  the  blind  and  their  work,  make  it  possi- 
ble for  him  to  present  the  subject  in  the  happiest  and  clearest  man- 
ner and  when  we  add  to  the  above  the  fact  of  his  own  blindness, 
the  reader  will  readily  perceive  that  he  is  fully  qualified  to  tell  the 
story. 

The  talk  consists  of  a  delightful  sketch  of  Mr.  Hawkes'  own 
boyhood,  in  which  especial  attention  is  given  to  that  period  when 
he  lost  his  sight,  and  to  the  impressions  that  one  gets  in  going  from 
the  world  of  light  and  beauty  to  that  of  perpetual  night.  Then  fol- 
lows a  bright  sketch  of  Perkins  Institution  and  the  education  of  the 
blind.  All  of  the  apparatus  used  at  the  school  is  exhibited  and  care- 
fully explained.  Mr.  Hawkes  then  tells  the  beautiful  story  of  the  life 
of  Laura  Bridgeman,  and  many  interesting  anecdotes  and  incidents 
concerning  her.  Helen  Keller's  marvelous  achievements  are  also  given 
in  full.  Then  follow  many  humorous  stories  of  school  life,  that  reveal 
the  true  character  of  the  life  and  education  of  the  blind,  and  finally 
the  speaker  gives  an  interesting  medley  of  his  own  experience  upon 
the  lecture  platform,  and  tells  of  the  many  curious  and  rediculous 
ways  in    which  the  seeing  world    approach   the    blind. 

This  talk  is  interesting  from  first  to  last,  and  replete  with  new 
and  startling  fact3  concerning  the  life  of  the  blind,  and  will  appeal 
to  all. 


No.  7. 


CLARENCE  HAWKES. 

CLARENCE  HAWKES,  better  known  as  the 
"  Blind  Poet  of  New  England,"  was  born  in 
Goshen,  Mass.,  December  16th,  1869.     When  nine 
years  of  age,  he  met  with  an  accident  while  return- 
ing from  school,   which  culminated  in  the  ampu- 
tation   of    one    leg.     When    thirteen   years  of  age  | 
while   out  hunting   he  was  accidently  shot  by  his 
companion   and    both   eyes  were  injured.      After 
undergoing  several  severe  operations  in  hopes  of 
regaining   a   portion   of   his  sight,  this  hope  was 
abandoned  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the 
Perkins  Institute  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind.     Here,  in  addition  to  the  regular  course,  he 
studied  music  and  piano  tuning,  and  was  graduated 
after  four  years,  taking  the  two  last  year's  work  in 
one.     The  following  year  he  returned  to  the  school 
for  a  post-graduate  course,  and  at  the  same  time 
began  the  study  of  law  and  oratory  with  teachers 
from   Boston  colleges.     After  six  months  of  this 
arduous   study  his   health   gave  way  beneath  the 
strain  and  he  returned  home  to  his  parents  then 
located  at  Cummington,  Mass.     One  year  was  then 
spent  in  recruiting,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
Mr.  Hawkes  went  upon  the  platform  as  a  public 
lecturer,  and  at  the  same  time  began  writing  short 
stories   and  poems   for  local   newspapers.    Since 
that  time  he  has  written  three-hundred  poems,  fifty 
short  stories  and  sketches,  and  lectured  in  nearly 
all   parts   of   New   England.     He  is   at  present  a 
contributor  to  over  a  score  of  the  high  class  peri- 
odicals.    Mr.  Hawkes  travels  alone  on  his  lecture 
trips  and  gets  about  with  the  greatest  ease.     He  is 
a  football  and  baseball  enthusiast,  a  skillful  fisher- 
man and  an  accomplished  chess  player,  while  one 
of  his  chief  amusements  is  to  visit  a  picture  gallery. 

W.  W. 


FRIDAY,  AUGUST   9,   1895. 

BOSTON  STANDARD. 


SUGGESTION  TO  LEGIONERS. 

A  suggestion  was  recently  made  in  a 
temperance  paper  that  the  Loyal  Temper- 
ance Legion  provide  a  day's  outing-  for 
poor  children  in  their  respective  localities. 

This  is  an  idea  worthy  of  consideration, 
and  so  also  is  that  of  helping  the  blind 
kindergarteners.  Two  of  these  interesting 
children— Tommy  Stringer  and  Willie 
Elizabeth  Robbins— have  many  kind 
friends  interested  in  their  welfare,  but 
there  are  other  children  not  so  fortunate, 
■who  could  be  aided  by  legioners  giving  en- 
tertainments and  sending  the  proceeds  to 
Mr.  M.  Anagonas,  superintendent  of  the 
6chool  for  the  blind  at  South  Boston,  and 
the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain.  The 
blind  children  are  all  taught  temperance. 

The  leigpners  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
Willie  Elizabeth  Robbins  is  spending  her 
summer  vacation  in  Hingham  with  her 
dear  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Albert  T.  Whit- 
ing. These  good  people  take  a  lively  in- 
terest in  Willie.  She  has  a  nice  playroom 
to  herself  in  addition  to  a  sleeping-room. 
This  little  girl  is  so  fond  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Whiting  that  she  calls  them  papa  and 
mamma,  and  they  are  practically  her  par- 
ents, as  her  own  father  and  mother  live 
away  in  Texas,  and  have  a  large  family 
to  provide  for. 

Little  Tommy  Stringer  is  in  Wrentham 
with  his  former  teacher,  Miss  Laura 
Brown,  daughter  of  the  Baptist  minister. 
Tommy  in  only  8  years  old;  he  is  enjoy- 
himself  exceedingly.  At  first  he  was 
Lid  of  the  family  horse;  now  he  gets 
a  ride  on  his  back,  and  sometimes  feeds 
him  in  the  stall.  Tommy  makes  friends 
rapidly,  among  whom  are  the  family  of 
Mr.  Joseph  E.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Anag-nos 
is  much  attached  to  the  lad,  and  will  make 
him  a  call  next  week. 

Will  the  dear  little  Legioners  remember 
the  blind  children? 


PRINGFIELD,    THURSDAY  ~AUG.    15. 

of  the  graduates  of  that  valuable 
istitution  at  Boston,  the  Perkins  institute 
or  the  blind,  has  shown  her  appreciation 
I  its  benefits  in  a  very  substantial  way. 
he  is  Mrs  Catherine  C.  McDonald  of 
laspcth,  L.  I.,  who  has  been  bending  all 
er  enpgief)  to  establishing  a  home  for  blind 
omen,  which  she  how  lias  the  satisfaction 

eing*  opened  in  Maspeth.  Augusta 
.euis    is    to    edit    and    publish    a    monthly 

'ine  in  its  interests,  this  to  be  called 
Mir  Home  Record* 
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Nearer  Home 


To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

Noting  The  Outlook's  criticism  of  the  recent  ac- 
tion of  the  Florida  Legislature  prohibiting  the  teach- 
ing of  colored  children  in  schools  with  the  white,  I 
am  tempted  to  point  to  an  instance  of  the  same  spirit 
nearer  home  which  may  well  make  us  wonder  whether 
we  do  not  condemn  ourselves— we  enlightened  North- 
erners—when we  agree  with  The  Outlook's  sweeping 
condemnation. 

Two  years  ago  a  little  colored  girl  in  the  backwoods 
of  Florida  was  maliciously  poisoned,  resulting  in 
blindness.  Remaining  in  her  home  she  must  grow 
up  and  grow  old  in  utter  helplessness  and  ignorance, 
ill-used  by  a  mother  impatient  of  her  uselessness  and 
little  groping,  hindering  hands.  This  story  was  told, 
by  a  friend  who  is  interested  in  the  child,  to  the" Su- 
perintendent of  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  New 
York,  only  to  be  told  that  no  colored  children  would 
be  admitted.  She  asked  if  this  was  the  only  reason 
for  refusing  to  admit  her,  and  was  told  that  it  was. 

Can  any  one  tell  us  whether  there  is  anywhere  at 
the  North  an  asylum  where  this  little  one  may  re- 
ceive the  necessary  care  and  education  ?  "  One  of 
the  least"  she  is,  surely,  but  even  these  "least" 
were  "my  brethren."  She  has  no  friends  who  can 
i  do  more  than  clothe  her.  K.  B.  K. 


Z  ion's   Herald. 
September  25,  1895. 


"Lead  the  Blind." 

The  League  at  Rockland  (Maine)  is  doing  a 
work,  the  very  mention  of  which  enlists  ten- 
ler  interest.  The  blessing  of  the  «  inasmuch  " 
vill  be  given  these  young  disciples  by  their 
rrateful  Master.  We  print  the  entire  report 
erbatim :  — 

,f"p^of°faltrtbree-  7^ars  &s°  the  EPworth  League 
»f  Pratt  Memorial  Church  took  upon  itself  the 
are  and  education  of  Leroy  Williams  a  hh-i! 
>lind  boy.  Leroy,  who  was  Then ^seveT'yearso! 
t  Vmaio^P °.the  K^ergarten  for  the  Blind 
M8™1™  P)ain>  Mass.,  where  he  has  attended 
be  three  terms  pas.mg  his   vacations  in  pl«a8- 

Sl°?t.ln  rhlS  VlciDity  P^vided  through  the 
fforts  of  toe  League.    The  League  durinl  this 

SRlit Ue^r*  8uPP°rted  the  md  whVis  a 
gut  little  fellow  and  is  profiting  bv  the  on. 
S?hle8TthuB  furni8^d  him.  To  do  this  no ffie 
ork  the  League  has  to  labor  hard  to  earn  the 
)ouey  necessary.    Two    vearq   «»™    ti,  u,- 

beral.y  patronized  ZlultrtLTen^Z^ 

^ent^gfvenr  ^  ™  &^^  ^^ 


TAt  ,th8  Wndergartan  for  the  blind  In 
Jamaica  Plain  there  are  four  children 
who  are  both   deaf   and   blind   each   of 

TnUrT  t?rire3,a  SPe°lal  teacher  *'hose 
entire    time    and    attention    Is   given    to 

uLln  PUP"-K  ThCSe  are  exceeding  y 
difficult  cases,  but  when  a  Helen  Keller 

oXrs6  'It^0  V°y  "fe  and "  ™S 
ThVr.  i,  k  °l  iS  certainly  not  lost. 
There  has  been  but  one  of  these  cases 

a^m*Hhe  many  they  have  had  in  This 
institution,   that  has  baffled   the  effor  s 

made  to  develop  and   train   the  InteHeS 
and  even  in  that  case    which   ™=I 
of  a  child  of  low  birth  and  no  aTvanTa' 
K  heredity'  SOme  ^ogress  ^1- 
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Three  Massachusetts  Blind  Men  Whose 

Lives  Are    Both   Active 

and  Useful. 


pi-  •  ^< 


>^M 


ONE   IS  A   LETTER  CARRIER. 


Watson   W.   Davenport   Has  Amassed  a  Small 

Fortune  and  C.  E.  Hawkes  is  Poet 

and  Lecturer. 


Gbkenfiem),  Mass.,  Sept.  11,  1895. 
HIS  is  a  story  of  the 
lives  of  three  men 
who  are  totally  blind. 
It  proves  that  blind- 
ness is  not  a  barrier 
to  success  or  happi- 
ness. It  shows  that 
all  three  of  the  men 
are  successful  and 
happy  in  their  call- 
ings, and  that  with  one  of  the  three  there 
has  come  a  compensation  for  the  great  mis- 
fortune of  losing  his  sight.  He  literally  sees 
with  his  imagination.  He  sees  beauties  that 
are  not  visible  to  those  having  sight. 

Watson  TV.  Davenport,  one  of  the  three, 
resides  in  Leyden,  one  of  the  little  hill  towns 
of  Western  Massachusetts.  He  is  easily  the 
leading  man  of  the  town.  Many  years  ago 
he    became    totally    blind.    With    most    men 

this  would  have  been  a  barrier  to  active  and 
successful  work.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
Mr.  Davenport. 

He  is  a  farmer,  a  drover  and  a  purchaser 
of  wool.  In  the  last  two  named  callings  he 
is  widely  known.  He  makes  nothing  of 
visiting  Boston  or  New  York  entirely  alone 
on  a.  business  trip,  and  finds  hfl  difni 
whatever  in  finding  his  way  about  the  cities. 
intends  this  fall  to  visit  Europe  and  to 
travel  quite  extensively  in  Great  Britain. 
As  he  cannot  induce  his  wife  to  go  with 
him,  he  will  go  alone. 

While  Mr.  Davenport  says  that  he  will  go 
for  pleasure,  there  is  a  shrewd  suspicion  that 
he  goes  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
wool  market  of  Great  Britain.  This  has  a 
vital  interest  for  him,  for  very  frequently  he 
is   the   owner  of   several   hundred   thousand 


,  Ml! 

HOME     OF     CLARENCE     HAWKES. 
Mr.  Hawkes  in  >.he  Foreground. 


pounds  of  wool.  Of  course  he  is  unable  to 
read  but  every  day  his  wife  oi  cmiaren 
read  to  him  the  trade  papers,  atfd  in  this 
way  he  keeps  in  touch  with  the  markets  of 

thM,W  Davenport  goes  anywhere  alone.    Not 
infrequently    he    is    seen    leading    hii    hot,, 
along   a   country    road   or   the.  streets   of    a 
vilage  of  7.000  people,  and  driving  a  dr. 
cattle  to  a  slaughter  house.    Perhaps  he  -las 

1@3S«EkS§£ 

stant  use  for  his  hands.    He  is  equally  at 
nome   in   a  pasture   or   in   the   streets   of   a 

TBLLS    THKIU    DENOMINATION. 

bills     Of  course,  with  silver  or  gold  he  has 

3€Sss  a  srsftsS  ^ 

^irJo„Hv  if  he  met  vou  a  year  later.  He 
takes  ayiJInint^tyin  politics  and  all  the 
Iffiirs  of  the  world,  is  a  good  debater,  and 
affaiis  ortiic      .  j     directs  the  manage- 

in  his  town  he  Uigeiy  Davenport  is  now 
meIi^  »fvtv  vears  old  and  is  reputed  to  have 
gltned  a  competency' of  $60,000  solely  by  his, 
own  efforts. 


The  second  of  the  three  men  is  Arnold 
Scott,  of  Bernardston.  He,  too,  is  nearly  sixty 
years  old,  and  his  blindness  came  to  him  as 
the  result  of  a  premature  explosion  many 
years  ago,  on  a  Fourth  of  July.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  totally  blind.  His  calling 
is  that  of  a  letter  carrier,  and  he  serves  the 
people  of  Bernardston  very  efficiently  and 
faithfully.  Every  morning  throughout  the 
year  Mr.  Scott  makes  his  rounds  and  col- 
lects the  mail  and  delivers  it  at  the  Post 
Office. 

After  »each  of  the  arrivals  of  important 
mails  he  is  on  hand  to  deliver  as  promptly 
as  he  collects.  The  postmaster  or  his  as- 
sistant hands  the  letter  or  paper  to  Mr. 
Scott,  giving  the  name  to  which  it  is  directed, 
and  the  old  blind  letter  carrier  without  the 
least  hesitation  arranges  the  letters  and 
papers  in  the  order  in  which  he  desires  to  de- 
liver them. 

Bernardston  is  a  small  village  and,  of 
course,  in  the  winter  the  roads  are  not 
cleared  of  snow  early  in  the  morning.  This 
makes  little  difference  to  Mr.  Scott  except 
that  he  takes  a  little  more  time  to  cover  his 
route.  Every  day  he  covers  several  miles  of 
territory  and  he  rarely  makes  a  mistake.  He 
is  a  bachelor,  lives  in  a  comfortable  house 
which  he  owns  and  finds  time  to  do  all  his 
cooking,  housework  and  other  domestic 
work. 

He  finds  his  amusement  in  fishing  and  in 
music.  If  at  any  time  in  the  night  he  is 
wakeful  and  does  not  sleep  easily  he  goes 
into  the  garden  and  gets  a  mess  of  angle- 
wormc  and  then  goes  to  Fall  River  and 
catches  a  string  of  fish. 

HIS    LEO    AMPUTATED.    ,       _ 

The  third  of  these  three  men  is ^ Clarence 
E.  Hawkes,  of  Hadley^    He  is  only  t^en  J 
three  years  old,   and  for  ten   years   he  has 
been   totally  blind      The  story  of  his  life  i- 
remarkable   for  what  »« .  has  accompiwnea 
under  the  most  discouraging  ci '^mstancaecs; 
When   nine  years  old   he  met _  With   an   ac 
cident    which  after  much  pain  and  severa 
surgical    operations    cost    ^.."t^Lrg; 
When  thirteen  years   old,   while  nunt,n«>dl£ 

ShnThfe  Cah£iSas°a  *&£&» 
some     months     after     he     became     totally 

blAnd  yet  since  that  time,  notwithstanding 
his  pUrca?  weakness,  which  is^ath 

piano  tuner    only  to  be  compelled  to  *ive  up 
that  calling  because  of  a  lack  of  strenoi"- 

He  goes  all  over  the  country  without  a 
companion,  keenly  enjoys  a  game  of  base- 
ball.1  and  while  attending  a  game  „0     only 


Mr.  Hawkes  is  a  native  of  Goshen,  a  little 
town  perched  high  among  the  hills  of  Hamp- 
shire county.  It  joins  Cummington,  the  na- 
tive town  of  the  poet  Bryant.  Mr.  Hawkes 
is  thankful  that  he  did  not  lose  his  sight 
until  he  was  sufficiently  old  to  retain  the 
memory  of  the  beauties  of  nature.  These 
memories  come  back  to  him  now  very  vivid- 
ly, and  the  waving  grass,  the  blue  sky  and 
the  towering  hills  arc  very  dear  to  him. 

Mr.  Hawkes  says  that  he  never  experi- 
enced a  sense  of  danger  in  wandering  about 
either  the  city  or  the  country.  In  the  city  he 
uses  surface  cars  quite  frequently.  Stand. 
ing  on  the  sidewalk  he  asks  a  bystander 
to  tell  him  when  the  right  car  approaches. 
He  experiences  a  delight  in  walking  over  ; 
buildings  while  they  are  in  the  process  of 
construction. 

his  Ki:r.x    peuceptioxs. 

Mr.  Hawkes  thinks  that  the  senses  ofablind 
person  become  keener  than  those  of  persons 

who  have  their  sight.    He  says  that  when  walk- 

This  i  i  ing  he  rarely  runs  into  any  object.    If  a  tree 

or  anything  else  is  in  his  path  he  is  aware 

;  of  it.  The  air  seems  more  dense.  While 
riding   in  a   railroad   train,   if  the  telegraph 

,  poles  are  near  the  track  and  the  car  window 
is  open,  Mr.  Hawkes  is  confident  that  he  can 
count  the  number  passed  by  the  train. 

This  fine  sense  aids  him  in  enjoying  a  ball 
game.    The  calling  by  the  umpire  of  the  < 
anfl  strikes    of  course    aids  him,  but  he  can 
toll  from  the  sound  whether  the  batter  has 
bunted,  sent  up  a  fly  ball  or  a  daisy  cutter 

|  into  the  field. 

When  the  people  begin  to  move  around 
him  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  a  foul  has 
been  struck  and  is  approaching  his  vicinity, 
but  he  is  also  aware  that  if  he  keeps  still 
there  is  little  danger  of  his  being  hit. 

Mr.  Hawkes  has  made  something  of  a 
study  of  anatomy.  When  he  grasps  your 
hand  he  is  mentally  taking  your  photograph, 
and  the  camera  in  his  hand  is  aided  by  one's 
voice,  and  so  a  minute  later,  if  you  should 
ask  him,  you  would  be  surprised  to  find  that 
he  will  tell  you  nearly  accurately  your 
height  and  weight  and  many  other  of  your 
characteristics. 

In  his  lectures  about  the  country  he  is  in* 
a  constant  school.  It  is  a  school  in  the  broad 
sense  of  the  word.  He  studies  there  not  only 
the  motives  and  moods  of  those  he  meets, 
but  also  the  quaintness  and  dialects  of  the 
people.  This  fall  he  hopes  to  publish  his 
first  volume,  it  Will  contain  about  three 
hundred  of  his  poems. 


fceip/the  S3S  but  also  the  technical  points 
/g£wn  nearly  as  fine  as  a  profess  onal  scorer. 
He  plays  chess   with   much   skill,    is  a  sue 
cessful  angler  and  is  able  to  earn  m  the  vi- 

ClTh?s  Ohe$1d0o0e°sab^agiVing  lectures  all  over 
the  country  and  by  his  poetry.  He  has  had 
great  success  in  securing  the  publication  of 
n[ f  verses  and  in  getting  pay  tor  them  Hi* 
poetical  contributions  have  been  accepted 
by  a  large  number  of  distinguished  publica- 
tions. 


THE    HOMESTEAD. 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  SEPT.  28,  1895^ 


Blind  Poet  of  New  England. 

OLD    HADLEY'S    DREAMY     SON. 


Sketch  of  Clarence  Hawkes  Whose  Works 
in  Verse  Are  Attracting  Wide  Notice— The 
Young  Poet  at  His  Home  on  Old  Hadley 
Street. 

;^?3  HE  QUIET,  sleepy 
old  town  of  Had- 
ley has  been  not- 
ed as  the  home  of 
many  heroes  in 
thepast.but  there 
is  a  young  hero 
living  up  there 
now,  who  has  al- 
ready brought  no 
little  fame  to  the 
This  is  Clarence  Hawkes,  better 
awn  perhaps  as  "the  blind  poet  of  New 
England,"  who  has  won  for  himself  a  name 
and  place  among  the  literary  workers  of 
to-day.  The  story  of  his  life  is  reraark- 
ble  for  what  he  has  accomplished  under  cir- 
cunistauces  that  might  well  discourage 
and  dishearten  the  bravest  of  men.  He  is 
only  23  years  old  and  besides  being  totally 
blind  he  has  lost  his  left  leg. 

Born  in  the  western  part  of  Goshen, 
that  charming  little  town  perched  high 
among  the  Hampshire  hills,  he  was  al- 
ways a  shy,  dreamy  kind  of  a  boy.  He 
lotfed  to  sit  for  hours  on  a  big  rock  in  the 
field  and  watch  the  white  clouds  roll  by, 
imagining  that  they  were  animals  or 
ships;  he  was  fond  also  of  the  birds,  the 
flowers,  the  waving  grass  and  the  bab- 
bling brooks.     But  his  joyous,  boyish  ram- 


bles were  suddenly  brought  to  an  end,  for 
while  climbing  over  a  high  wall  the  little 
fellow  slipped  and  fell,  breaking  his  an- 
kle; erysipelas  set  in  and  after  a  long  ill- 
ness his  leg  had  to  be  amputated  below 
the  knee.  A  few  years  later,  at  the  age 
of  13  years,  he  was  hunting  with  a.  com- 
panion when  the  latter  accidentally 
charged  his  gun  in  such  a  way  that  yOung 
Hawkes  received  the  charge  of  shot  di- 
rectly in  the  face  and  as  a  consequence 
lost  his  sight  completely. 

In  speaking  of  his  sensations  at  that 
time  Mr  Hawkes  said  to  the  writer :  "My 
sight  left  me  all  at  once,  but  a  third  of  it 
came  back  to  me  when  the  bandages  were 
removed  from  my  eyes  and  then  it  left  me 
again  drop  by  drop.  I  could  tell  when  it 
was  going,  for  my  room  was  at  the  head 
of  a  flight  of  stairs  and  from  there  I  could 
at  first  see  a  window  with  a  curtain  and  a 
vine  growing  up  over  it.  Soon  I  had  to 
jgo  down  one  step  in  order  to  see  the  win- 
dow, the  next  day  I  had  to  go  down  one 
more  step  and  so  on   till    at    the    end   of 


three  w.eeks  I  had  come  down  the  entire 
flight,  crossed  the  hallway  and  putting 
out  my  hand  I  touched  the  curtain  and 
the  vine  only  to  realize  that  I  could  not 
see  them.  For  the  next  two  years  my  life 
was  almost  unbearable ;  it  seemed  as  if  I 
was  either  just  getting  over  an  operation 
or  getting  ready  for  one  all  the  time,  and 
when  one  morning,  after  a  consultation  of 
the  doctors,  they  told  me  I  could  never 
see  again  I  was  the  happiest  boy  in  the 
world  because  I  wouldn't  have  to  go 
through  any  more  operations." 

When  15  years  old  his  parents  decided 
to  send  him  to  the  Perkins  institute  in 
Boston,  where  he  remained  for  five  years, 
taking  the  regular  course  of  study  and 
learning  several  professions.  "When  I 
went  to  the  school,"  he  said,  "I  had  no  in- 
terest whatever  in  the  work.  I  moped 
arouud  discouraged  like  and  fully  intend- 
ed to  crawl  off  into  some  out-of-the-way 
corner  as  did  Rose  Terry  Cooke's  Jericho 
Jim  and  die  of  a  broken  heart.  My  hopes 
were  revived,  however,  by  the  encourage- 
ment and  kindness  that  I  received  from  all 
the  teachers  and  I  began  to  live  a  new 
life."  He  worked  very  hard  here,  too 
hard  in  fact,  for  while  taking  the  literary 
course  in  the  institute  and  at  the  same 
time  studying  law  with  a  Boston  lawyer 
and  going  to  the  Munroe  school  of  ora- 
tory, he  broke  down  and  had  to  go  home. 
After  this  he  tried  his  hand  at  piano  tun- 
ing, but  had  to  give  it  up  because  he  was 
unable  to  stand  for  so  long  a  time  on  his 
artificial  limb. 


in  securing  the  publication  of  his  poems 
and  in  beiug  well  paid  for  them.  It  is 
stated  on  good  authority  that  Mr  Hawkes 
will  have  as  many  poems  printed  in  the 
American  magazines  during  the  present 
year  as  any  other  American  poet. 

Mr  Hawkes  has  written  for  the  Chau- 
tauquan,  Lippincott's  Magazine,  Overiand 
Monthly,  Outlook,  the  Congregationalist, 
Munsey's,  Peterson's,  New  Cycle,  Illus- 
trated Californian,  the  Picturesque  publi- 
cations aud  many  others.  He  modestly 
attributes  his  success  to  hard  work  rather 
than  to  any  native  genius,  but  on  this 
point  his  friends  differ  with  him,  for  his 
verses  show  a  poetic  ability  and  feeling 
not  to  be  acquired  by  any  amount  of  hard 
work.  Talking  on  this  subject  he  said  : 
"Whatever  success  I  have  gained  has  not 
come  by  jumps ;  it  has  been  a  hard  fight, 
every  inch  of  the  way.  At  first  I  was 
bashful  about  showing  my  work  to  any 
one,  and  sent  out  my  manuscripts  without 
having  anyone  correct  them.  This  made 
no  end  of  trouble  for  me  because  I  made 
so  many  mistakes  in  writing  that  editors 
sent  my  work  back  unread.  Once  I  sent 
out  a  dozen  manuscripts  and  never  hear- 
ing from  them  I  grew  discouraged  till  by 
chance  I  learned  that  my  t3rpewriting  ma- 
chine was  not  inked  and  I  had  been  mail- 
ing blank  sheets.  Among  my  first  poems, 
How  Massa  Lincoln  came  to  Richmond, 
published  in  the  Republican,  has  been 
most  widely  quoted  and  I  received  a  letter 
from  Robert  P.  Lincoln,  son  of  the  presi- 
dent, telling  me  of  his  pleasure  on  read- 
ing it. 
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WHERE     POEflS     HAVE    THEIR     BIRTH. 


Finding  that  he  had  gone  through 
'school  and  was  now  obliged  to  give  up  all 
hopes  of  succeeding  in  any  profession  on 
account  of  poor  health  the  blind  boy  de- 
cided to  try  writing.  While  at  school  he 
was  editor  of  the  Echo,  a  paper  published 
by  the  institute,  aud  from  time  to  time  he 
filled  in  spare  corners  of  the  paper  with 
bits  of  his  own  poetry.  In  1891  he  began 
his  literary  work,  writing  short  sketches 
and  occasional  poems  for  the  county  pa- 
pers. Since  that  time  he  has  written  50 
sketches  and  over  300  poems,  besides 
lecturing  in  almost  every  section  of  New 
England.     He  has  had  wonderful   success 


"In  all  my  poems  of  nature  I  have 
drawn  on  my  recollections  of  the  scenes 
of  my  childhood  before  I  lost  my  sight; 
the  blue  sky,  the  birds,  the  green  hills 
and  meadows,  I  can  see  them  all  as  plain- 
ly now  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  My  imag- 
ination is  stronger  than  if  I  could  see ;  I 
have  often  imagined  myself  standing  on 
the  edge  of  a  precipice  so  vividly  that  I 
grew  faint;  I  imagine  myself  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean  and  again  as  sitting  on 
the  most  distant  star  in  the  horizon  when 
I  wrote  my  poem  ou  Infinity,  which 
reads : 


I  took  swift  wings,  that  knew  no  time,  no 

space, 
And  fled  unto  the  utmost  star  that  shines— 
E'en  to  the  end  of  things,  that  man  divines 
Yet  cannot  see,  then  turned  my  eager  face 
To  view  the  sight,  to  find  some  resting  place 
For  human  faith,— a  revelation  grand ; 
But  saw  the  countless  stars  on  every  hand 
That  lit  great  planets  in  their  endless  race. 

By  means  of  a  Braille  slate  which  is 
used  for  common  handwriting  among  the 
blind  and  a  typewriter,  made  especially 
for  the  blind,  Mr  Hawkes  is  able  to  do  all 
of  his  own  writing.  This  Braille  system 
of  point  writing  is  used   all   over   Europe 
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"CLARENCE   HAWKES,    HADLEY,    MASS. 

Mr  Hawkes's  Autograph  in  Braille. 

and  was  first  taught  in  this  country  at  the 
Perkins  institute.  The  letters  are  pro- 
duced by  pressing  the  keys,  which  force 
the  points  through  the  paper  and  make 
little  raised  characters,  as  is  shown  in  the 
autograph  illustrated. 

Mr  Hawkes  thinks  that  all  the  senses  of 
a  blind  person  become  keener  than  those 
of  persons  who  have  their  sight,  and  tells 
of  how  music  had  color  to  him  after  he 
became  blind ;  middle  C  was  deep  red  and 
each  note  up  the  scale  changed  to  a  shade 
lighter  until  the  highest  note  became 
white,  while  the  lower  notes  appeared    in 


The  early  life  in  the  woods  and  mead- 
ows about  his  country  home  developed  in 
him  a  love  for  the  beautiful  and  grand  in 
nature  that  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
him  ever  since  he  lost  his  sight.  All  his 
poems  have  been  written  out  of  doors  and 
should  you  wish  to  see  the  young  poet  of 
a  pleasant  afternoon;  you' 11  be  fairly  sure 
of  finding  him  in  wl/at  he  calls  ftis  "sum- 
mer den."  This  is  a  picturesque  little 
bower  out  in  the  orchard  at  the  side  of  the 
big  old-fashioned  house  known  as  the 
Hawkes  place  on  Hadley  street.  It  is 
covered  with  flowering  vines  and  sur- 
rounded by  shubbery  and  here,  as  he  ex- 
pressed  it,  "I  can  sit  and  rest  my  head 
against  the  bark  of  an  apple  tree,  I  can 
put  out  my  "hands  and  touch  the  green 
grass,  I  can  smell  the  flowers,  I  can  hear 
the  birds  sing  and  then  I  can't  help  writing, 
for  my  power  seems  to  come  to  me  straight 
from  Mother  Nature." 

"I  never  wrote  a  line  for   money,"    said 
the  poet,  "but  everything    with   some    ob- 
ject in  view.     I  have  tried  to  write   some- 
thing that  would  make  people  feel  the  bet- 
ter for  reading  it,  for  pessimism  is,  to    my 
way  of  thinking,  the  poet's  greatest  bane. 
I  have  looked  at  life   squarely    and    when 
people  ask  me  how    I    manage    to    be    so 
bright  and  cheerful  I  tell  them    it    is    the 
cheapest  way  out  of  the  difficulty  and  it  is." 
His  poem  Erosion,  which    took  the  fourth 
prize  among  the  2000  competitors    for    the 
prizes  offered  by   the  Magazine    of   Poetry 
this  year,  will  be  appreciated : 
Even  the  little  waves  that  idly  dance 
Against  the  cliff,  may  crumble  into  sand, 
And  so,  with  ceaseless  toil,  the  slightest 
hand 
May  wear  away  the  Avails  of  circumstance. 
Mr   Hawkes  is  now  busy  getting  out  his 


ALL  ABOUT  A  GIKL. 

A  girl  is  something  with  a  braid; 

It  wears  an  apron  and  is  'fraid. 

And  women  they  are  grown-up  girls 

With  longer  hair  and  lots  of  curls. 
Poems  of  old  New  England  will  occupy 
part  five  and  include  some  excellent  bits 
of  Yankee  dialect  that  set  forth  the  free 
and  easy  life  of  the  New  England  farmer 
in  a  charming  way;  part  six  is  to  contain 
the  poet's  miscellaneous  verses.  Mr 
Hawkes  has  already  received  many  orders 
for  his  book  in  advance  from  those  who  are 
watching  with  interest  the  beginning  of 
his  noble  career  and  want  the  financial  suc- 
cess of  the  volume  to  be  assured  him.  "It 
is  to  my  mother  I  shall  owe  whatever  suc- 
cess my  book  may  bring  me,"  he  said  as 
the  writer  was  leaving;  "she  has  always 
been  my  best  literary  critic,  but  now  the 
world  will  have  a  chance  to  say  what's 
what."  Surely  the  world  will  be  kind  to 
this  young  genius,  a  mere  boy  in  appear- 
ance, who  fully  realizes  his  great  depriv- 
ation, yet  never  repines,  but  is  content  to 
sing  his  songs  of  sunshine  and  cheer — as 
he  himself  expresses  it: 
'Tis  not  for  wealth  I  sing  my  simple  lays 
Or  e'en  for  fame,  or  for  the  critic's  praise, 
But  for  the  joy  of  feeling  and  of  living 
All  that  I  say,  and  for  the  joy  of  giving. 

The  young  poet  enjoys  a  ball  game  al- 
most as  much  as  writing  poetry;  the  call- 
ing by  the  umpire  of  the  balls  and  strikes 
assists  him  of  course-,  but  it  is  from  the 
sound  that  he  can  tell  whether  the  batter 
has  sent  up  a  fly  or  bunted.  Mr  Hawkes 
says  that  he  is  never  afraid  to  walk  about 
the  city  or  country  alone  and  he  rarely 
runs  into  any  object  because  the  air  seems 
more    dense  when    there  is  a    tree  or  any- 


THE     OLD     HAWKES     HOMESTEAD     ON     HADLEY     STREET. 


darker  shades  till  the    very    lowest   note; 
was  black.     The  same  was  true  of  letters, 
_E,  B,  C,  D,  G,  P,  T,  all  appeared   to    be 
yellow,  and  the  rest   of   the    alphabet    di- 
vided itself   into    other    groups    of    color. 
As  showing  his  vivid  imagination  and    re- 
markable memory  it  might    be    mentioned 
that  Mr  Hawkes  went  through  the    entire 
study  of  plane  and   solid   geometry    with- 
out using  any  figures;  he  can  play    chess 
and     checkers     without      looking    at    the 
board  and  at  the  same  time    play    a   game 
of  cards.     His  game  of  chess  with    a  deaf 
woman  from  Chicago,  who  was    a    profes- 
sional player,  about  four  years  ago,    made 
quite  a  sensation  and  was  written    up    i 
all  the  leading  papers.     . 


first  bowk  which  will  be  published  next 
month.  It  will  be  handsomely  illustrated 
by  Elbridge  Kingsley;  Charles  Hallock, 
formerly  of  Harper's,  will  write  the  intro- 
duction and  the  book  is  to  be  called  Peb- 
bles and  Shells.  There  will  be  six  distinct 
parts  to  the  volume;  the  first  50  pages  will/ 
contain  100  quatrains  ;  in  the  second  part 
will  be  his  poems  of  nature,  some  of  which 
have  been  compared  to  Bryant's  ;  the  next 
part  will  contain  poems  of  war  and  pa- 
triotism, while  the  fourth  will  consist  of 
his  poems  of  childhood  in  dialect  after  the 
style  of  Biley  and  Field,  for  example: 


thing  else  in  his  path. 

But  it  is  the  beauties  of  nature  which 
after  all  most  appeal  to  this  blind  genius, 
who,  though  he  can  never  see  this  wonder- 
ful world  with  all  its  sunlight  and  beauty, 
describes  its  loveliness  to  others  so  accu- 
rately and  simply.  He  enjoys  the  fra- , 
grance  of  flowers  and  from  their  faint  and 
delicate  odors  he  gathers  suggestions 
such  as 

Out  of  the  garden  came  a  little  breeze, 

Rich  with  the  scent  of  budding  flowers  and 

trees. 
So  sweet  the  breath  that  by  me  idly  went, 
My  aching    heart  was    filled  with  sweet  con- 
tent. 


Although  best  known  as  a  poet  Mr 
Hawkes  has  had  considerable  success  as  a 
lecturer  on  literary  subjects  and  Spring- 
field people  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
hear  him  the  coming  winter  when  he  ex- 
pects to  lecture  here.  His  subject  will  be 
In  a  world  of  darkness. 
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Perkins  Institution  and  Mass.  School  for  the  Blind. 


South  Boston,  Oct.  1,  1895. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the    Corporation   will  be  held 
here  on  Wednesday,   Oct.  9,  at  3  o'clock  P.M. 

There  will  be  an  exhibition  'of  the  classes,   and  some 
musical  exercises. 

Members  of  the  Corporation  may  introduce  their  families 
or  friends  personally  or  by  their  cards. 

0  M.  A  NAG  NO  S, 

Secretary. 
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PERKINS      INSTITUTION     FOR      THE 

BUM*. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  will  be  held  at  the  Institution 
South  Boston,  on  WEDNESDAY,  October  9th' 
at  3  o'clock  P.M.,  for  the  election  of  officers  and 
the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may 
be   brought  before   the   meeting. 

o2"6t  M.  ANAGNOS,   Secretary. 


SOUTH    BOSTON    BULLETIN 


Saturday,  October  5,  1895. 


*  Prof.  Anagnos  has  purchased  the 
Bradford  estate  on  Broadway  for  the 
Perkins  Institution,  and  next  year  will 
erect  a  three  story  brick  building  there 
forty  by  eighty  feet,  to  accommodate 
twenty-two  of  his  girl  students.  In 
the  rear  he  will  also  build  a  brick  ex- 
tension for  school  purposes,  that  will 
contain  two  recitation  rooms  and  sev- 
eral music  rooms,  which  will  allow  of 
the  introduction  of  a  post-graduate 
course  for  girls  and  give  them  equal 
advantages  with  the  bovs. 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTE  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation 
of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind 
was  held  yesterday  afternoon.  The  re- 
ports of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  show 
that  the  institution  is  on  a  sound  finan- 
cial basis  and  that  the  school  Is  increas- 
ing in   numbers. 

The  officers  of  last  year  were  re-elected 
with  the  exception  that  Charles  P.  Gardi- 
ner was  elected  to  the  board  of  trustees 
!"  P^e  of  L.  B.  Saltonstall,  deceased, 
ine  following  new  members  were  admit- 
ted to  the  ccrporatlon:  Arnold  A.  Rand, 
James  B.  Thayer  and  Morris  L.  S 
,.At,the  dose  of  the  meeting  pupils  of 
the  Institution  presented  a  musical  and 
Kterary  programme  In  the  hall. 


THE  BLIND. 

What  His  Been  Accomplisned  at 
the  Perkins  Institution. 

Th^  corporation  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion Tor  the  Blind,  So.  Boston,  held  the 
yearly  meeting  yesterday  afternoon.  Offi- 
cers for  the  year  will  be:  Pres.,  Samuel 
Eliot,  LL.D. ;  vice-pres.,  G.  S.  Hale;  treas., 
Edward  Jackson;  sec,  M.  Anagnos;  trus- 
tees, Wm.  Endicobt,  jr.,  C.  P.  Gardiner,  J. 
B.  Glove*,  J.  T.  Heard,  M.D.;  H.  M.  Howe, 
E.  X.  Perkins,  S.  L.  Thorndike,  G.  W. 
Wales.  A.  A.  Rand  of  Boston,  Morris 
S  chaff  of  Pittsfield.  and  J.  B.  Thayer  of 
Cambridge  Vere  eC&cted  members  of  'the 
corporation. 

The  trusiees  reported  'that  'there  were 
three  blind  teachers  fewer  than  last  year, 
but  13  more  pupils,  the  blind  inmates  now 
numbering  214.  Of  the  separate  depart- 
ments ic  was  said  that  the  post  graduate 
work  carries  students  to  within  three 
years  of  eotMege,  but  steps  are  taking  to 
carry  it  further,  as  also  musical  instruc- 
tion and  work  in  commercial  law  and  sub- 
jects taught  in  business  coilleges;  that  two 
blind  deaf  mutes  have  been  taught  in  the 
kindergarten  and  ono  Ita  the  school;  eight 
new  works  in  raised  letrers  have  been  pub- 
lished on  the  Howe  Memorial  Press,  while 
a  Latin-English  'lexicon  and  a  German 
grammar  are  in  press,  and  45  pieces  of 
sheet  imusic  for  piano,  voice  and  band  have 
been  printed;  the  worship  has  been  main- 
tained at  a  profit  of  $208  97. 

The  balance  on  hand  Aug.  31,  was  $30,300. 
Benj.  Humphrey,  who  died  in  1894,  left  the 
institution  $25,000.  W.  O.  Mosely,  late  of 
Newburyport,  left  $10,000. 

The  'applications  far  exceed  the  capacity 
of  the  kindergarten,  in  Jamaica  Plain 
Preference  is  given  to  Massachusetts  appli- 
cants, and  las  pupils  from  this  state  are 
maintained  free,  while  those  from  else- 
whore  pay,  an  important  source  of  in- 
come is  cut  off.  The  income  in  the  last 
year  was  thus  cut  down  by  $4000.  Thiis 
leaves  a  deficit  of  $3980,  which  is  more  likely 
to  increase  than  to  decrease.  A  strip  of 
[  west  of  t!*>  kindergarten  property  was 
bought  for  $29,000. 

A  lot  west  of  the  building  in  Broadway 
has-  been  bought  this  week  from  the  Brad- 
ford estate,  and  a  home  will  be  built  there 
for  the  accommodation  of  about  25  girls. 

A  new  feature  not  mentioned  in  the  re- 
ports is  the  fact  that  this  year  there  are 
Italians  and  Russian  Jews  among  the  pu- 
pils. 

There  were  interesting  exerci.-fs  by  the 
school,  including  music  on  the  organ  and 
by  a  brass  band. 
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EDUCATING  THE  BLIND. 


Corporation  of  Perkins  Institution  Holds 
Its  Annual  Meeting— Increased  Educa- 
tional Advantages  to  Be  Offered— Fi- 
nancial Condition  of  the  Institution. 


According  to  the  report  of  tue  trustees 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind,  which  was  read 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation 
yesterday  afternoon,  there  are  155  pupils 
In  the  school  and  64  in  the  kindergarten, 
an  increase  of  7  in  the  one  case  and  5  in 
the  other,  over  the  number  for  last  year. 
There  are  14  workmen  in  the  shop,  and  13 
blind  teachers  in  all  departments.  The 
present  post  graduate  course  of  instruc- 
tion stops  about  three  years  short  of  that 
given  in  the  Latin  School,  and  in  other 
schools  preparatory  for  college.  Steps 
have  been  taken  to  carry  instruction  fur- 
ther, and  eventually  to  cover,  first,  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  best  Amer- 
ican colleges;  second,  further  instruction 
in  the  higher  branches  of  music;  third, 
commercial  law  and  the  subjects  taught  in 
the  business  colleges.  In  the  Howe  Memo- 
rial press  department  much  good  work  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  printing.  The 
total  sales  of  the  workshop  have  been 
Jpl6,i>12,  and  its  total  current  expenses  $16,- 
022. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  shows  cash 
on  hand  on  Oct.  1,  1894,  $12,181;  total  re- 
ceipts of  the  year,  $163,824;  expenditures, 
$145,704;  balance  on  hand  on  Aug.  31,  $30,- 
300.  The  work  of  the  kindergarten  was 
highly  commended,  but  the  revenue  had 
diminished  about  $4000  in  the  last  year,  as 
the  institution  is  obliged  to  take  pupils 
from  this  State  free  of  charge,  and  to  give 
them  preference  over  those  of  other  States 
who  pay  for  board  and  tuition.  Certain 
legacies  were  mentioned,  notably  $25,000 
under  the  will  of  the  late  Benjamin  Hum- 
phrey, and  another  of  $10,000,  from  the  late 
Rev.  W.  C.  Moseley. 

The    estate     on     Broadway   immediately 
adjoining   the    Perkins    property    has    been 
purchased  by  that  Institution,  and  will  be 
utilized  in  extending  the  girls'  department. 
As  the  buildings  upon  it  are  unsuitable  to 
present  needs,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  re- 
place  them   by   an    entirely   new   structure 
better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  institu- 
tion.    A    strip    of    land    in    Jamaica    Plain 
adjoining   the   kindergarten   property,    con- 
taining 4S,S231/2  square   feet,   has  been  pur- 
chased for  $20,476,  and  will  be  used  for  kin- 
i  dergarten    purposes.  .     Colonel    Arnold    A. 
!   Rand,    James    B.    Thayer    and    Morris    L. 
'  Schaff  were  made  members  of  the  corpora- 
;  tion,    and   the   following-named   officers  for 
!  the  ensuing  year  elected:    President,  Sam- 
uel   Eliot,    LL.    D. ;    vice    president,    Hon. 
i  George   S.    Hale;    treasurer,    Edward   Jack- 
son; secretary,  M.  Anagnos;  trustees,  .Wil- 
liam   Endicott,    Jr.,    Charles    P.    Gardiner, 
Joseph  B.  Glover,  J.  Theodore  xueard,  M.  D. , 
Henry   M.    Howe,    Edward    N.    Perkins,    S.' 
Lothrop  Thorndike,  George  W.  Wales 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  brought  forward  yes- 
terday at  the  annual  meeting  of  Parkins  Insti- 
tution, that  it   has  now   become   necessary  to 
shut  out  children  of  other  States  from  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind.    Applications   for  tui- 
tion and  residence  for  little  blind  ones  living 
at  a  distance  have  become  so   numerous   that 
the  trustees  now  find  themselves  obliged  to 
refuse  all   but   Massachusetts  blind  children. 
For  these  there  are  no   fees,  while   outsiders 
have  been  charged,  but   it  has   become  just 
and  necessary  to  exclude  outsiders,  although 
the  receipts  of  the  Kindergarton  from  pupils 
will  be  less.    This  point  friends  of  the  Kinder- 
garten will  note,  for  it  brings  the  beloved  insti- 
tution closer  than  ever  to  Boston  hearts  and 
pocketbooks.    The  Kindergarten  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  purchase  under  some  diffi- 
culties of  a   large  lot  of  ground  adjoining  the 
school,  and    Perkins    Institution    on   acquir- 
ing an  estate  on  Broaday  for  an  extension  of 
the  girls'  department.     Perkins  Institution    is 
growing  in  breadth  of  scholarship  and  in  out- 
look, and  the  director,  Mr.  Anagnos,  is  bring- 
ing the  preparatory  work  up  to  the  level  of 
that    demanded   for    entrance    by   the    best 
American  colleges.    In  every  way  the  noble 
institution  follows  the  lines  of  high  progress, 
purpose  and  achievement. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


On  the  first  of  January  next  four«jid- 
o;tional  trustees  will  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor  of  the  state,  according  to 
prevailing  custom. 

The  estate  on  Broadway  immediately 
adjo.ning  the  Perkins  property  has 
been  purchased  by  that  institution,  and 
will  be  utilized  in  extending  the  girls' 
oepartment.  As  the  buildings  upon  it 
are  unsuitable  to  present  needs,  it  is 
deemed  advisable,  therefore,  to  replace 
them  by  an  entirely  new  structure  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  nee£?  of  the  institu- 
tion. 


Animal  Meeting  of  the  Perkins 
Institution,  South  Boston. 


simt  Dailg  (felabt 

THURSDAY,    OCT.  10,  1895. 


Reports  of  Treasurer  and  Other  Offi- 
cers—Plan   to     Provide     Additional 
Facilities   for   the     Col!earo   Course— 
Sew  Building  to    Bo    Erected,    Ad- 
jo'.i>i:»3  Pprklni  F.»t:ite. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  corpora- 
tion    of     the     Perkins     institution     and 
Massachusetts  school  for  the  blind  held 
yesterday    afternoon    at    the    school    in 
(South  Boston,  the  report  of  the  trustees 
brought  out  the  fact  that  there  are  at 
present  155  pupils  in   the  school,   an  in- 
crease  of  seven,  over  last  year,   and  64 
In    the   kindergarten   at  Jamaica   Plain, 
an    increase    of    five   over    the    previous 
year.    There     are    14    workmen    in     the 
Shop,    and  13   blind   teachers   in    all    the 
departments.  Thehea'*h  of  the  pupils  is 
good.    Music  continues  to  receive  great 
attention  because  in  it  the  blind  are  less 
at      a     disadvantage      than     in      other 
matters,  and  because  it  affords  them  a 
less  difficult  means  of  support. 

Manual  training,  conducted  especially 
With  a  view  to  its  educational  effect,  has 
had  much  attention.  The  present  post 
graduate  course  of  instruction  stops 
about  three  years  short  of  that  given 
in  the  Latin  school,  and  in  other 
schools  preparatory  for  college.  Steps 
have  been  taken  to  carry  instruction 
further,  and  eventually  to  cover,  first, 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
best  American  colleges;  second,  further 
instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of 
music;  third,  commercial  law  and  the 
subjects  taught  in  the  business  colleges. 
In  the  Howe  Memorial  press  depart- 
ment much  good  work  has  been  done  in 
the  way  cf  printing. 

The  total  sales  of  the  workshop  have 
been  $16,912.71,  an  increase  of  1177.28  over 
last  year;  its  total  current  expenses 
have  been  $36,022.76. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  shows 
cash  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1894,  $12,181.10;  total 
receipts  of  the  year  $163,824.08;  expendi- 
tures. $11j,704.36;  balance  on  hand  Aug. 
81,  1895,  ?b0,20O.82.  By  the  will  of  the  late 
Benjamin  Humphrey  of  this  city  the 
institution  received  $25,000.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey was  a  member  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  Perkins  institution  and  an 
admirer  of  the  kindergarten  work. 
Prom  the  estate  of  Rev.  William  A. 
Moseley,  late  of  Newburyport,  $10,000 
was  received  as  a  testimonial  of  the 
father-in-law  of  deceased,  Stephen  Fair- 
banks, who  for  many  years  was  a  trus- 
tee of  the  ir solution.  Appropriate  ref- 
erence was  made  to  the  late  Hon. 
Leverett  Saltonstall,  who  was  also  a 
trustee  of  the  Perkins  school. 


PEKKLNS     INSTI1UTION     GROWS. 


Increase  of  Blind  Pupils— Annual  Meet- 
ing of  Corporation. 
In  the  Perkins  institution  for  the 
Blind,  on  East  Broadway,  South  Boston, 
yesterday  afternoon,  was  held  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  corporation. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  South 
Boston  institution  was  153,  In  the  kinder- 
garten 64,  workmen  in  the  shop  14,  blind 
teachers  in  all  departments  13,  making  a 
total  of  244,  an  increase  of  10. 

Several  important  mechanical  im- 
provements have  been  made,  and  eight 
new  works  in  10  volumes  have  been  is- 
J  sued,  beside  45  pieces  of  music  for  piano 
voice  and  band,  embracing  the  works  of 
the  great  composers. 

In   the  workshop  for  adults  the  total 
sales  have  been   $16,912,   an   increase   of 
!  -$177.    The  expenditures  have  been  $16,022 
a  decrease  of  $1707. 

The  amount  of  cash  on  hand  Oct  1 
1894,  was  $12,1S1,  and  the  total  receipts 
were  $163,824,  making  a  total  of  $176,005 
The  total  expenses  and  investments 
have  been  $145,704,  leaving  a  balance  on 
hand  Aug  31,  1895,  of  $30,300. 

The  institution  has  received  $25,000  un- 
der the  will  of  Benjamin  Humphrey  of 
Boston,  who  was  in  the  latter  yeaa's  of 
his  life  bereft  of  his  sight.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  corporation.  Ten  thou- 
sand dollars  was  left  the  institution  by 
William  O.  Moseley  of  Newburyport 

The  trustees  have  purchased  a  strip 
of  land  containing  48,823  feet,  adjoining 
the  kindergarten,  so  as  to  control  the 
land.  The  interest  on  this  purchase  is 
large  and  makes  the  total  debt  of  the 
kindergarten   very  great. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows:  Dr 
Samuel  Eliot  pres,  George  S.  Hale  vice 
pres,  Edward  Jackson  treas,  M.  Anag- 
nos  sec.  William  Endicott  Jr,  Charles 
P.  Gardiner,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  Dr  J 
Theodore  Heard,  Henry  M.  Howe,  Ed- 
ward N.  Perkins,  S.  Lothrop  Thorndike 
and  George  W.   Wales  trustees. 

Messrs    Arnold    A.     Rand    of    Boston 
James    B.    Thayer    of    Cambridge    and 
Morris    L.    Schaff     of     Pittsfield     were 
chosen  members  of  the  corporation. 


Sostou  Journal. 


TEN    PACE?. 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  10,  1895. 


In  the  report  of  the  kindergarten  for 
■the  blind,  it  was  shown  that  the  num- 
ber of  aplpicants  from  this  state  had  so 
Increased  as  to  shut  out  children  from 
other  states.  The  trustees  feel  bound 
to  consider  first  the  demands  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  next  those  from  other 
states,  hence  the  deficit  in  receipts  of 
nearly  $4000  during  the  past  year.  The 
pupils  cf  Massachusetts  pay  neither 
fees  for  board  nor  tuition,  while  those 
from  other  states  pay  both.  In  1894,  the 
sum  of  $9,109.47  was  received  for  board 
and  tuition,  while  in  1895  only  $5128  67 
was   reeE'ved.       * 

A  strip  of  land  in  Jamaica  Plain  ad- 
joining the  kindergarten  property,  con- 
taining 48.8E31  square  feet,  has  been 
purchased  for  $29,476.43,  and  will  be  used 
for  kindergarten  purposes.  The  follow- 
ing gentlemen  were  made  members  of 
the  corporation:  Messrs.  Arnold  A 
Rand,  James  B.  Thayer  of  Cambridge,' 
and  Mo-ris  L.  Schaff  of  Pittsfield 
Appended  is  the  list  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year: 

President.  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D. ;  vice-presi-  i 
dent,  s.   Hale:  treasurer,  Edward  Jack- 

son; 'secretary,  M.  Anagnos;   trustees.   William 
Endicott,   Jr..   n.arlfc;   P.   Gardiner,   Joseph   B 
Glover,  J.   Theodore  Heard,    M.    !>.,   Henry   M 
Howe,   Edward  X.   Perkins,   S.   Lothrop  Thorn- 
dike,  George  W.  Wales. 


PERKINS     INSTITUTION. 

Result  of  the  Annual  Meeting— 
Summary  of  the  Financial  Re- 
port—Notice of  L~*?»c»es. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  Perkins  Institution  yesterday 
afternoon  resulted  in  the  re-election  of 
the  eld  board  of  officers,  with  one  ex- 
ception, Mr.  Charles  L.  Gardiner  being 
chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy.  Following  is 
a  condensed  report  of  the  Treasurer: 

Cash    in   hand   Oct.    1,    '94 $12,18110 

Total  receipts  during  the  year 163,824  OS 


$176,005  18 
Total      expenditures      and      invest- 
ments      $145,704  36 


Balance   on   hand  Aug.    1,   'S5 $30,300  82 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  school 
is  153,  an  increase  of  seven  over  last 
term;  64  in  the  kindergarten.  The  work 
of  the  kindergarten  department  is 
highly  commended,  but  the  revenue 
from  that  source  has  diminished  about 
$4000  the  past  year,  as  the  institution 
is  obliged  to  take  pupils  from  this 
State  free  of  charge,  and  to  give  them 
preference  over  those  of  other  States 
who  pay  for  board  and  tuition.  Cer- 
tain legacic  f  were  mentioned,  notably 
$25,000,  under  the  will  of  the  late  Benj. 
Humphrey,  and  another  of  $10,000,  from 
the  late  Rev.  W.  C.  Moseley. 


SATURDAY.    OCTOBER    19.    1895. 


A  sale  has  just  been  effected  of  the  busi- 
ness property  numbered  8  and  19  Hayward 
place,  north  side,  near  the  corner  of  Wash- 
ington street,  belonging  to  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  to  Mrs.  Adelaide  J.  Sargent,  who 
buys  through  Bowker  &  Wills,  for  an  in- 
vestment. This  property  comprises  a  four- 
story  and  high  basement  brick  and  stone 
building,  and  1384  square  feet.  It  is  taxed 
for  $51,000,  of  which  all  but  $12,200  is  on 
the  land.  In  1889  this  estate  was  taxed  for 
$44,000,  the  land  being  assessed  for  $31,800. 
The  valuation  on  the  land,  it  will  be  seen, 
has  been  increased  by  the  assessors  at  the 
rate  of  $1000  each  year  since. 


WEDNESDAY.    OCTOBER    23,    1895. 

SAMUEL  E.  SAWYER'S  WILL. 


Final  Decree  Entered    in   the    Supreme 
Court  at  Salem. 


A  final  decree  has  been  filed  in  the  Sawyer 
will  case  whereby  the  construction  of  parts 
of  the  will  of  Samuel  E.  Sawyer  of  Glouces- 
ter is  given  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  ex- 
ecutors are  instructed  to  retain  In  their  pos- 
session or  deposit  with  the  treasurer  of  the 
city  of  Gloucester  $500  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  burial  lot  of  the  testator  in 
good  order. 

The  remainder  of  the  legacy  of  $12,000, 
known  as  the  "Homestead  fund,"  together 
with  $8000,  is  to  be  paid  to  the  executor, 
Charles  A.  Sawyer,  free  from  any  trust. 
The  devise  of  the  "Chapter  lot"  is  declared 
valid,  and  the  trustees  are  to  hold  such 
land  as  a  trust  under  the  will.  The  be- 
quests of  $60,000  and  $4000  under  the  fif- 
teenth paragraph  of  the  will  are  to  be  paid 
as  valid. 

The  executors  are  directed  to  pay  the 
$120,000  for  the  Gloucester  Lyceum  and 
Sawyer  Free  Library  upon  the  surrender 
and  cancellation  of  the  will,  also  to  pay 
the  bequest  of  $40,000  to  the  Female  Chari- 
table. Association  of  Gloucester,  and  also 
the  bequests  of  the  various  charitable  or- 
ganizations named  in  the  48th  and  49th 
paragraphs  of  the  will.  In  'case  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  .the  estate  to  pay  the  legacies 
in  full,  they  are  to  abate  pro  rata. 


i. 
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THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION 


BOSTON,     OCTOBER    '24,,    1895. 


A    GREAT    LIFE. 

Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  is  perhaps  the  best-known 
philanthropist  that  America  has  produced.  He 
devoted  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind.  He  went  to  Greece,  and  lent 
himself  to  the  struggle  for  freedom  that  was 
absorbing  that  country.  He  then  came  back  to 
his  own  land,  and  there  was  hardly  a  practical 
reform,  or  a  good  work  within  reaching  distance, 
but  numbered  him  among  its  ardent  supporters. 

His  office  in  Boston,  during  the  latter  days  of 
his  life,  was  generally  crowded  with  what  might 
be  called  bis  natural  patients.  Persons  who, 
wanted  help  or  advice  or  encouragement  gravitated 
to  Doctor  Howe  as  naturally  as  water  seeks  its 
level.  The  doctor  never  was  • 'engaged"  when 
suffering  or  want  called. 

Here  was  a  poor  Greek  who  sought  money  for 
a  return  passage.  There,  came  a  woman  who  was 
looking  for  a  situation  as  a  housekeeper.  Hut 
near  the  desk  a  man  richly  dressed  had  stopped  to 
speak  to  the  busy  philanthropist.  The  gentleman 
thought  that  his  position  and  wealth  entitled  him 
to  immediate  attention.  The  poor  who  had  come 
for  help  stepped  back  before  the  importunity  that 
rested  upon  social  standing;  but  the  doctor  only 
saw  the  aristocracy  of  suffering. 

"Please  excuse  uie,  sir,  for  the  present,  as  I  am  . 
engaged,"  he  said. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  poor  people  who  were 
waiting  for  his  advice  or  help. 

"When  Doctor  Howe  died  a  eulogy  was  pro- 
nounced over  his  bier.  After  the  orator  had 
summed  up  the  traits  of  the  great  soul  whose 
departure  his  friends  had  come  to  mourn,  he 
startled  his  audience  by  saying : 

"Doctor  Howe  is  gone  from  us.    He  has  gone  | 
to   a   state   known   to   our  limited  knowledge  as 
heaven.     But   God   is  there,  and  I  wonder  what  i 
God  can  do  for  Doctor  Howe.     Our  friend  has  no 
use  for  the  rich  and  happy — only  for  the  poor  and  j 
miserable.     We  are  told  there  is  no  suffering  in 
the  life  that  is  beyond,  nor  any   sin  or  sorrow. 
My  imagination  fails  me  in  my  wonder  to  know  : 
what  Doctor  Howe  can  do  in  heaven." 

One  thing,  at  least,  is  sure.  The  life  that  is  | 
lived  in  the  heavenly  spirit  is  sure  to  find  itself  at 
home  and  busy  in  the  heavenly  place.  If  the 
great  philanthropist  had  spent  his  days  in  gaming 
and  drinking,  in  horse-racing,  in  social  frivolity, 
in  idling  about  clubs,  or  in  any  other  empty  way 
of  wasting  life,  then  it  might  well  be  asked,— and 
not  for  rhetorical  effect,— "What  would  he  do  in 
heaven  ?" 
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TUESDAY,    NOVEMBER    5,    1895. 


OTHER  MILLIONAIRES  THAN  OURS. 

New  York  and  Chicago  millionaires  go  on 
giving  and  with  open  hands,  to  art  and  educa- 
tion and  to  other  great  public  interests.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  offers  Chicago  University  another 
million  in  cash  and  two  millions  conditional 
upon  a  like  sum  being  raised  by  the  beginning 
of  the  new  century.  Mr.  Carnegie  will  give 
Allegheny  a  library  like  the  one  to  be  opened 
in  Pittsburgh  tonight.  The  Tilden  trust 
and  the  Fayerweather  benefactions  have 
done  great  things  for  the  library  and 
art  interests  of  New  York.  Mr.  Stan- 
ford gave  millions  for  a  university,  and 
Mr.    Lick    to    promote    astronomical  science. 

In  Boston  our  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  is  in  posi- 
tive need  of  more  generous  endowment.  Har- 
vard Library  must  still  go  limping  for  lack  of 
proper  room;  among  other  needy  charities, 
hospitals,  etc.,  the  KindergarTon  for  the  Blind 
gets  the  aid  it  needs  by  bits,  and  nobody  ap- 
pears to  dream  of  making  sure  that  the  Public 
Library  shall  be  assured  of  the  completion  of 
the  superb  decoration  of  which  the  key  has 
been  struck. 

Tying  up  vast  fortunes,  not  only  from  the 
public  but  even  from  the  existing  representa- 
tives of  the  family,  seems  to  be  the  Massachu- 
setts millionaire's  way.  It  is  no  answer  to 
this  observation  to  plead  that  a  man's  fortune 
and  final  testament  are  nobody's  business  but 
his  own,  for  in  the  case  of  very  great  fortunes 
this  is  by  no  means  true.  The  public  has  an 
interest,  as  it  has  a  duty  and  responsibility  in 
regard  to  the  protection  of  such  fortunes,  even 
allowing  that  it  had  no  hand  in  its  production. 
Wealth  is  beginning  to  feel  its  public  re- 
sponsibilities. To  be  sure  no  public  gifts  can 
atone  for  the  way  that  some  money  gets  into 
■the  hands  of  a  few.  But  in  Massachusetts 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  money  in  indi- 
vidual vast  fortunes,  which  by  righteous 
means  is  within  the  distributing  power  of  peo- 
ple who  gladly  perceive  that  it  is  their  privi- 
lege to  add  by  apart  of  it  to  the  general  good, 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  their  city  and  Com 
monwealth. 


TUESDAY,    NOVEMBER    19,    1895. 


THE  LEEDS  MERCURY. 

TUESDAY,  November  5th,  1895. 
VGAZINES  A:nD  REVIEWS. 


SOUTH    BOSTON    BULLETIN 


=  i 


Blind  Children  Visit  the  Mechanics  Fair. 

Probably  the  most  Interested  visitors  to 
the  Mechanics  Fair  yesterday  were  the 
blind  children  included  in  the  delegations 
from  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind  and  from  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  a  corps  of  teachers  large  enough 
so  that  in  no  case  were  more  than  two  or 
three  children  in  charge  of  one  person.  The 
children  were  untiring,  and  dragged  their 
guardians  from  one  exhibit  to  another  with 
such  energy  that  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  the  party  could  be  kept  together. 
Some  were  delighted  with  the. butterfly  ex- 
hibit and  the  gypsy  moth  as  well,  and  asked 
many  questions  concerning  them.  They 
examined  the  organ  very  carefully,  feeling 
of  the  woodwork  as  high  up  as  they  could 
reach,  the  carvings  and  mouldings  of  the 
panels  seeming  to  give  them  the  greatest 
delight.  When  the  concert  began  they 
were  enraptured,  and  a  considerable  party 
of  them  took  seats  in  the  balcony  to  listen. 


Saturday,  November  23, 1895. 


The  editor  of  "Progress  "  has  got  a  little  off  *fche  line. 
For  somo  months  past  he  has  wearied  his  blind  sub- 
scribers with  6eotions  of  what  we  presume  he  calls 
yoetay,  but  which  his  readers  think  the  most  unmiti- 
gated rubbish.  When,  however,  they  learn  that  this 
month's  is  the  ccni'lrdir.g  section,  they  will  feel  inclined 
to  murmur,  like  Bishop  Prondie,  when  his  footman  in- 
formal  him   that   Mrs.   Proudie  was   dead,    "  For  this 

every  other  mercy,"  &c  &o.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that 

it  will  be  a  long     time     before     the     editor  tries  the 

of  the  blind  again  with  anything  half  as  fatuous 

Patient  Grieelda."       The     number     contains     an 

x>  c|  that  good,   genial,   generous,   gentle 

man,  the  late  Mr.  W.  J.  Annitage,  who  was  so  long  and 

drably  known  in  Leeds  and  neighbourhood.  In  him 
the  blind  have  lost  a  real  friend.  When  a  cruel  accident 
iobbed  them  of  the  services  of  lus  distinguished  brother, 
Dr.  T.  R.  Armjtage,  Mr.  W.  J.,  who  had  left  Farnley 
and  gone  to  live  in  London,  became  Chair- 
man not  only  of  the  Blind  Indigent  Visiting 
Society,  but  also  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Asso- 
ciation. Scon  after  that  time  the  present  writer  was 
staying  aft  the  head-quarters  of  the  association,  and  to 
show  him  what  an  immense  work  the  association  was 
doing,  Mr.  Boyle  read  over  to  him  the  correspondence 
of  a  single  day.  There  were  letters  from  all  parte  of 
the  Empire  and  America  and  the  Continent.  One  letter 
wag  from  the  Chairman,  in  which  he  said  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  work  made  increased  subscriptions  neces- 
sary ;  he  thought  the  Chairman  should  set  an  example 
to  others,  and  he  begged  to  enclose  a  cheque  for  fifty 
pounds,  which  was  to  be  regarded  as  his  annual  sub- 
scription. The  work  grows  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
now  that  this  generous  man  is  gone,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  one  will  be  found  to  step  into  the  breach 
caused  by  his  death.  Another  article  deals  with  the 
resolution  of  the  Home  Teaching  Society  to  do  what 
they  should  have  done  twenty-five  years  ago.  At  last 
they  have  decided  to  teach  Braille  as  well  as  Moon, 
eh  means  that  before  long  they  will  teach  Moon  as 
well  as  Braille,  for  the  latter  will  certainly  supersede 
the  former  with  all  intelligent  blind  readers.  Amongst 
the  "items"  this  month  there  is  much  to  interest  the 
blind.  It  seems  the  Corporation  of  Adelaide,  South 
Australia,  as  well  as  the  Government  of  that  colony, 
liave  again  given  their  contracts  for  brushes,  brooms, 
mats,  &c.,  to  the  blind  workshops  in  Adelaide,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Governments  and  Corporations  nearer 
hom9  will  follow  this  excellent  example.  It  is  rot 
generally  knewn  that  the  celebrated  American  yacht, 
"The  Defender,"  was  designed  and  built  by  a  blind 
boat  builder,  Mr.  John  B.  Herreshoff.  It  is  announced 
thit  the  "Day  Charity"  have  changed  their  offices,  but 
fact  cannot  interest  the  blind  of  Yorkshire  in 
general,  or  Leeds  in  particular,  for  the  trustees  up  to 
now  have  distributed  the  large  annual  income  of  the 
trust  as  if  there  were  no  such  places  as  either  Leeds  or 
Yorkshire.  Not  less  than  two  thousand  pounds  would 
•have  been  received  by  the  blind  of  Leeds  and  district 
if  the  trustees  had  treated  them  fairly  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the. trust  sixty  years  ago.  Amongst  the  latest 
publications,  "  Always  Happy ;  or,  the  Story  of  Heltn 
Keller,"  by  Jennie  Chap  pell,  will  be  eagerly  read  by 
the  English-speaking  blind.  They  never  weary  of  infor- 
mation about  this  interesting  young  American,  who  is 
not  only  blind,  but  also  deaf.  She,  as  is  well  known, 
prefers  the  publications  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Blind  Association  in  pure  Braille  to  those  of  any  type 
published  in  America.  Mr.  Wade,  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  has  sent  various  interesting  letters  to  the  "  Leeds 
Mercury  "  during  the  last  few  months  on  blind  affairs 
in  America,  is  a  friend  of  Helen  Keller,  and  supplies 

with  these  excellent  publications.  Amongst  the 
educational  works  publi^b^d  during  the  month  are  two 
volumes  of  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  in  the  original 
Greek,  and  Smith's  Arithmetic.  The  editor  also  quotes 
at  some  length  from  an  article  whioh  recently  appeared 
in  the  "  Mercury  "  on  "  The  Saxon  System  "  as  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Buckle,  the  manager  of  the  Wilberforce 
Blind  School  at  York.  It  would  be  well  if  some  other 
managers  in  the  North  of  England  would  set  about  doing 
like  Mr.  Buckle,  instead  of  letting  then-  former  pupils, 
after  leaving  their  institutions,  drift  into  pauperism 
me'-ely  for  want  of  a  Hide  I  nely 

help. 
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They  Visit  and  Enjoy  the 
Mechanics  Fair. 


Teachers  Accompany  Them  and 
Describe  the  Exhibits. 


A  LARGE  delegation  of  pupils 
from  the  Perkins  Institution, 
with  a  smaller  party  from  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
visited  the  Mechanics'  Fair  last  Mon- 
day afternoon.  They  were  in  charge 
of  a  corps  of  lady  teachers,  aud  it  was 
apathetic  sight  to  see  the  little  fellows 
led  about  by  their  guardians  and  watch 
the  older  ones  groping  their  way 
about.  Yet,  in  spite  of  their  affliction, 
j  all  seemed  very  happy. 

They  visited  the  electric  fountain, 
where  they  were  delighted  with  the 
sound  of  the  splashing  waterand  felt  of 
the  rampart  of  stones  about  the  basin, 
with  its  adornment  of  mosses  and 
ferns.  They  then  went  about  the 
great  building,  stopping  here  and  there 
to  examine  the  various  exhibits,  feel- 
ing of  them  whenever  it  was  safe  for 
them  to  do  so.  The  moving  exhibits 
pleased  them  greatly,  and  they  listened 
to  the  sound  of  the  machinery  with 
close  attention. 

The  little  fellows  were  uutiring  and 
dragged  their  guardians  from  one  ex- 
hibit to  another  with  such  energy  that 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the 
party  could  be  kept  together. 

When  the  organ  concert  began  they 
were  enraptured,  and  a  considerable 
party  of  them  took  seats  in  the  balcony 
to  listen.  Among  the  number  was 
Tommy  Stringer.  The  lady  teacher 
who  accompanied  him  had  "no  other 
charge,  but  devoted  herself  wholly  to 
;his  care.  He  was  restless  and  active, 
'anxious  to  examine  everything  within 
his  reach  and  asking  numberless  ques- 
tions. "He  is  very  bright,"  said  bis 
teacher,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry.  "He 
understands  aud  appreciates  "  every- 
thing fully  as  much  as  do  those  who 
have  their  hearing  and  speech.  He 
wants  to  learn  all  there  is  to  be  learned 
here." 

Now  and  then  one  who  had  the 
blessing  of  sight  iu  a  slight  degree 
would  endeavor  to  explain  to  his  less 
favored  fellows  something  that  he 
chanced  to  see,  and  they  listened  with 
undivided  attention. 
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EYES  AND  EARS 
i     IN  HER  FINGERS. 


Helen  Keller's   Method  of  "Feeling" 

Emotions  Which  Those  About 

Her  Experience. 


SINGS  WELL  WITH  ANOTHER. 


Men    Who    Recognize    Others  Through   Their 

Olfactory    Nerves 

Only. 


AN     AID     SOCIETY     OF    SENSES. 


ELEN  KELLER,  the 
deaf  and  blind  girl  who 
has  been  rendered  fa- 
mous by  the  triumph  of 
special  sense  develop- 
ment over  her  infirmities, 
is  now  completing-  her 
education  in  a  private 
school  for  the  deaf  in 
New  York  city.  I  had  an 
interesting  conversation  with  one  of  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  school  a  day  or  so  ago.    He  said 


It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  volume  of 
one  note  of  any  instrument  is  made  up  not 
only  of  its  own  tone,  but  also  of  from  live 
to  twenty  overtones.  It  is  this  overtone 
quality  in  the  human  voice  which  gives  it  its 
resonance— this  resonance  being  produced  by 
reverberations  of  the  voice  through  the 
cavities  which  communicate  with  the  nose 
and  throat.  As  the  acoustic  properties  of 
these  cavities  are  very  much  damaged  in 
the  blind  and  deaf,  their  voices  resemble  the 
pitch  of  a  tuning  fork,  which  has  practically 
no  overtone.  The  peculiar  "timbre"  of  the 
voice  of  the  deaf  can  only  be  understood  by 
listening  to  them  speak. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  referred 
above  said  that  the  mind  of  Helen  Keller, 
owing  to  the  special  efforts  which  had  been 
made  to  educate  her,  was  far  more  finely 
developed  than  that  of  any  girl  of  her  age 
that  he  knew.  He  also  spoke  of  the  remark- 
able development  of  her  senses  of  taste  and 
smell.  He  said  that  she  was  always  con- 
scious of  the  presence  of  another  person,  no 
matter  how  noiseless  his  entrance  into 
the  room  in  which  she  was  at  the  time  be- 
ing. He  explained  this  knowledge  by  the 
acuteness  of  her  sense  of  smell.  She  is 
able  to  detect  presence  by  odor.  He  said 
her  sense  of  taste  was  very  pronounced,  and 
that  she  could  not  be  persuaded  to  take  food 
which  she  disliked. 

FEELS  EMOTIONS  IN  OTHERS. 

He  told  me  something  else  about  her  sense 
of  touch  which  seems  miraculous  to  me — 
well  acquainted  as  I  am  with  all  the  pos- 
sible developments  of  special  senses.  By 
placing  her  hand  on  the  face  of  a  visitor  she 
is  able  to  detect  shades  of  emotion  which  the 
normal  human  eye  absolutely  fails  to  dis- 
tinguish. In  other  words,  her  sense  of  touch 
is  developed  to  such  an  exquisite  extent  as  to 
form  a  better  eye  for  her  than  are  yours  or 
mine  for  us.  And  what  is  more,  she  forms 
judgments  of  character  by  this  "touch- 
sight." 

This  unusual  development  of  the  senses  of 
touch,  smell  and  taste  in  Miss  Keller  recalls 
to  my  mind  the  famous  James  Mitchell, 
whose  case  is  reported  in  medical  works. 
This  boy  was  born  blind  and  deaf  and  lost, 
very  early  in  life,  the  finer  qualities  of  his 
sense  of  touch,  as  well  as  of  his  general  sen- 
sation. But  to  make  up  for  this  universal 
affliction  he  developed  in  time  a  "flair"  equal 
in  many  respects  to  that  possessed  by  the 
best  breed  of  pointers  and  setters.    Each  per- 


ELLEN     KELLER     AND     HER    TEACHER. 


that  since  the  girl  had  been  under  his  care  he 
j  had  been  teaching  her  to  sing  with  great 
success.  Placing  her  fingers  on  the  throat 
of  a  singer  she  is  able  to  follow  notes  cov- 
ering two  octaves  with  her  own  voice.  I 
mean  that  she  sings  synchronously  with  her 
instructor.  The  only  difference  between  her 
voice  and  that  of  a  normal  person  is  in  its 
resonant  qualities.  So  acutely  developed  has 
her  sense  of  touch  become  that  by  placing 
her  hand  upon  the  frame  of  a  piano  she  can 
distinguish  between  two  notes  not  more  than 
half  a  tone  apart. 


son  that  he  met  was  individualized  in  his 
memory  by  odor,  and  he  was  able  to  draw 
sharp  distinctions  in  this  way  between  va- 
rious people.  Nay,  more,  from  their  odor 
it  became  possible  for  him  to  form  excellent 
opinions  of  their  respective  characters.  The 
olfactory  centres  in  this  boy  must  have  been 
unusually  developed. 

INTRODUCTION   TiY    ODOB. 

Another  case  of  much  the  same  kind  is  now 
living  in  the  person  of  a  man  who  resides 
in  one  of  the  towns  on  the  Hudson  River.  He 
is  deaf  and  blind,  and  uses  his  sense  of  smell 
to  recognize  and  distinguish  those  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact. 

Upon  first  Introduction  he  takes  hold  of  the 
hand  of  the  person  so  presented  and  sniffs 
nt  it  with  his  nose,  just  as  the  dog  seems  to 


gather  with  his  sensitive  nostrils  and  store 
every  scent  that  is  in  the  breeze. 

Having  thus  firmly  established  the  identity 
of  the  odor  peculiar  to  this  Individual,  the 
man  in  question  is  able  to  recognize  the  per- 
son when  he  or  she  passes  in  the  3treei  at 
moderately  close  quarters. 

This  manifest  possibility  of  the  extreme 
development  of  the  sense  of  smell  reminds  me 
of  the  Brittany  peasant  whom  Diderot  men- 
tions in  his  Annals.  This  man  had  construct- 
ed a  cabinet,  or  "harmonium,"  of  odors, 
which  he  brought  with  him  to  Paris,  and  with 
which  he  proposed  to  give  concerts  in  the 
metropolis  which  should  have  the  same  de- 
lightful effect  upon  the  noses  of  his  audience 
as  do  the  strains  coming  from  an  orchestra 
led  by  Seidl  or  Damrosch  upon  the  ears  of  a 
fashionable  New  York  assemblage. 

Unfortunately,  the  peasant  was  dubbed  as 
an  insane  man  and  went  back  to  his  own 
home  with  more  experience  than  money.  The 
sense  of  smell  was  so  vestigial  in  the  fash- 
ionable Parisians  of  that  day  that  any  at- 
tempt to  work  on  their  feelings  through  it 
seemed  pure  folly  and  idiocy  to  them. 

As  regards  the  sense  of  taste  there  is  very 
little  literature  to  be  found.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  sense  of  taste  and  the  sense  of 
smell  as  our  means  of  identification  of  sepa- 
rate articles  of  food.  Fibres  of  the  olfactory 
nerves  are  -listributed  round  the  mucous  sur- 
faces of  the  mouth,  and  it  is  certainly  true 
that  in  many  cases,  such,  for  instance,  as 
that  of  tea  and  coffee,  our  fondness  for 
or  aversion  to  such  articles  of  diet  is  mainly 
founded  on  their  odor  and  not  on  their 
taste. 

I  think  the  tendency  of  all  that  I  have  said 
will  establish  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very 
undoubted  mutual  aid  society  of  the  senses, 
and  that  when  one  of  its  members  is  lost  or 
disabled  the  other  members  more  than  suc- 
ceed in  making  good  the  part  played  by  their 
missing  sister. 

S.  MILLINGTON    MILLER,  M.  D. 
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SATURDAY,  November  16th,  1895. 


THE   STORY  OF  HELEN   KELLER. 


A  NOTABLE  BOOK. 


It  will  be  strange  if  the  story  of  Helen  Keller,  by 
Jennie  Chappell,  does  not  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  mast  popular  ever  given  to  the  blind 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association. 
It  is  certain  to  be  eagerly  read  by  all  the  blind  who 
can  read  Braille.  To  the  teachers  and  scholars  in  our 
blind  elementary  and  other  schools  it  will  be  especially 
and  intensely  interesting-.  It  will  encourage  the 
teachers  to  persevere  with  pupils  with  whom  success 
appears  almost  hopeless,  and  it  will  prove,  we  doubt 
not,  an  incentive  to  the  dullest  of  blind  children. 

Helen  Keller  was  born  at  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  on 
the  27th  of  June,  1880.  "  Unt.:l  nearly  seven  years  of 
agl2  this  little  girl  experienced  less  of  the  joy  of  life 
than  most  dumb  animals.  Deprived,  when  just  over 
eighteen  months  old,  of  both  si^ht  and  hearing  by  a 
terrible  fever,  she  lived  like  a  tiny  prisoner  walled  up 
in  a  dark  stone  cell,  to  the  gloomy  recesses  of  which  no 
ray  of  light,  no  wave  of  sound,  could  ever  penetrate." 
Scattered  throughout  Milton's  later  poems  there  are 
most  pathietic  autobiographical  passages.  In  part  of 
one,  which  is  perhaps  the  finest  poetry  in  any  language, 

he  tells  us — 

Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  return  ;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ewn  or  morn, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  Summer's  rose, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  fac*  divine: 
But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me  ;    from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off.   and  for  the  bock  of  knowledge  fair 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  Nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  rased, 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 
Milton's  lot  was  bad  enough,  but  the  heroine  (for  she 
is    nothing    less)    of    this    story    had    visdom    at    two 
entrances  quite  shut  cut.     Not  only  was  she 

Dark,    dark,    dark,    irrecoverably    dark, 
but,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  line  of  poetry, 
she  wa^s 

Deaf.  duaf.  deaf,  irrecoverably  cteaf, 
and  consequently  speechless.  Apparently  nothing  could 
more  utterly  helpless  from  an  educational  point  of  view, 
and  yet  this  child  is  now  a  well^trained  girl  of  fifteen. 
"When  a  damp  fell  round  the  path  of  Milton,"  1: 
a  man,    and,   probably,   as   LanJor  says,   "the  greatest 
whom  the  Creator  ever  created."    He,  in  his  affliction, 
in   that   mightv   and   matchless  invocation    appealed  to 
the  Holv  Spirit,   "  So  much  the  rather  Thou,  celest 
light,    shine    inward,    and    the    mind   through   all 
powers  irradiate;  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  the; 
nr.rffe  and  disperse." 
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Helen  was  ;i  child,  not  yet  seven  years  old,  when  her 
parents.  Major  and  Mrs.  Keller,  having  heard,  pro- 
bably, how  famous  Dr.  Howe  had  made  the  Perkins 
Institution  at  Boston  by  his  success  in  the  training 
of  Laura  Bridgman,  wrote  to  his  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Anagnos,  who  had  succeeded  the  Doctor  as  director  of 
thai  great  institution,  for  advice  as  to  how  their  little 
daughter  could  best  be  trained.  The  first  chapter,  which 
hes  Helen's  life  up  to  this  time,  is  significantly 
headed  "  A  Little  Prisoner,"  and  the  second  chapter 
is  no  less  significantly  headed,  the  "Prisoner 
Released."  Mr.  Anagnos  performed  his  part 
of  the  task  with  great  judgment.  He 
selected  from  amongst  the  graduates  of  Perkins 
uion   a   young  lady   named   Sullivan,    who   could 


Try  a  brutal  policeman,  and  how  this  untoward  eveni 
was  turned  to  good1  account  by  Helen  in  helping  her 
to  l)e  the  agent  in  collecting  the  funds  necessary  for 
the  training  of  a  little  boy.  Tommy  Stringer,  of  Pitts- 
burg, five  years  of  age,  who  was,  like  Helen,  both 
blind  and  deaf.  Helen  is  so  fond  of  animals  and 
children  that  if  all  were'  like  her  the  socie- 
ties intended  to  prevent  cruelty  to  either 
would  have  "  to  sheath  their  swords  for 
lack  of  argument." 

Perhaps  this  remarkable  story  is  at  his  highest 
point  of  interest  in  Chapter  V.,  Which  is  headed 
"Music  and  Speech."  "When  Helen  was  just  eight 
years  old  she  was  taken  to  visit,  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
the   Horace   Mann    School   for   Deaf   Children,    and   it 


sympathise  with  at  least  one  of  the  afflictions  of  heft^,  was  explained  to  her  that  the  pupils  were  being  taught 


future  pupil;  for  Miss  S.  had  at  one  period  of  h 
life  been  almost  entirely  blind.  Before  leaving  for  her 
pupil's  home  in  Alabama,  the  teacher  received  six 
months'  special  training,  in  crder  to  fit  her  for  the 
difficult  task  which  lay  before  her. 

For  a  description  of  their  meeting,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  Helen's  own  words,  "Oh,  how  well 
I  remember  the  evening  when  she  came  !  My  mother  had' 
made  me  understand  in  a  dim  way  that  a  lady  was  com- 
ing who  would  have  something  to  do  with  me.    I  was 

ug  in  the  poreh  when  teacher  arrived.  I  had 
been  waiting  there  ever  since  my  mother  kissed  me  and 
went  to  the  station  to  meet  the  strange  lady.  Sud- 
denly I  felt  approaching  footsteps;  they  came  nearer. 
I  stretched  out  my  little  hand  eagerly;  some  one  took 
it,  and  in  another  instant  I  was  in  my  teacher's  arms. 
.  .  .  .  We  could  not  speak  to  each  other.  I  could 
not  ask  her  why  she  had  come.  Yet, '  I  am  sure  that 
I  felt  in  a  vague,  bewildered  way  that  something  beauti- 
ful was  going  to  happen  to  me."  Miss  Sullivan  had 
brought  with  her  from  Boston  a  large  doll  with  long 
early  hair  and  eyes  that  opened  and  shut,  and  pouting 
lips.  Helen's  hands  were  passed  over  the  doll,  and. 
then  her  teachor.  "  with  her  own  fingers,  while  Helen 
touched  them,  formed  the  letters,  d-o-1-1,  very  slowly 
in  what  13  called  the  manual  of  deaf  and  dumb 
alphabet.  Almost  immediately  Helen  tried  to  make 
the  same  signs  with  her  own  fingers,  and  very  soon 
succeeded.  Rapidly  many  other  words  were  mastered 
in  finger  talk  by  this  bright  little  pupil,  but  it  was 
not  until  her  teacher  had  bren  with  her  nearly  two 
weeks  that  it  dawned  upon  the  child  that  these  were 
really  the  names  of  the  objects  around  her." 

to  the  way  in  which  her  teacher  managed  to  get 
this  knowledge  into  Helen's  mind  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  Miss  Chappell's  fascinating  pages.  The 
third  chapter  is  headed  "  Helen's  Voyage  of  Dis- 
covery"; and  a  wonderful  voyage  it  has  proved  to  be. 
She  is  60  proficient  in  talking  with  her  fingers  that 
eh*>  can  rattle  off  a  eonversatr'. ->n  or  a  recitation  at  the 
almost  incredible  rate  of  eighty  words  per  minute.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  she  was  taught  to  read  and  write 
Braille  that  she  began  to  make  that  rapid  progress  in 
every  branch  of  her  education  which  has  surprised  and 
gratified  all  who  have  been  brought  into  contact  with 
ler.  The  ordinary  edition  of  this  hook,  the  present 
writer   is   informed,    contains    t-"o   portraits   of   Helen, 

-  a  fine,  well-built,  curly-headed  girl.  At  the  age 
of  eleven  she  was  five  feet  two  inches  in  height.  Onw 
of  these  portraits  is  taken  as  she  is  reading  from  a 
Braille  book.  It  would  appeir  from  this  -hat  Helen, 
like  many  other  blind  persons,  reads  with  the  index 
linger  of  her  left  hand.  There  are  many  blind  pupils 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  other  English 
schools  who  can  read  quite  as  rapidly  as  sighted  persons 
can  read  the  printed  page,  and  employ  indifferently 
any  finger  of   either  hand.     Mr.    Wade,"  of   Oakmont, 

ylvi-nia,  who  has  during  this  year  written  many 
interesting  lelters  on  blind  affairs  in  America  to  the 
"  Leeds  Mercury,"  is  frequently  mentioned  in  this 
vcTderful  story.  In  fact,  he  is  the  Msecenas  who 
supplies  his  little  friend  with  everything  necessary  to 
produce  "  mens  sana  in  corpore  sa-no."  The  British  and 
foreign  Blind  Association  receives  orders  in  quick 
succession  from  this  gentleman  for  its  publications  to 
he  forwarded  not  only  to  Helen,  but  to  many  of  the 
Arr.ercan  institutions.  It  will  be  a  happy  day  when 
America  sdopts  pure  Braille,  and  comes  into  line  with 


to  speak.  The  child  was  immediately  fired  with  the 
desire  to  learn  to  talk,  and  she  soon  learned  to  say 
papa,  mama,  baby,  sister,  and  teacher  quite  dis- 
tinctly. No  further  progress  in  this  direction  was 
made,  however,  until  the  spring  of  1890,  when  Helen 
was  told  of  a  little  Norwegian  girl,  also  blind  and 
deaf,  who  was  being  taught  oral  language.  Helen 
said,  "I  will  learn  to  speak,  too."  How  thoroughly 
this  object  was  gained  by  the  help  of  kind  and  ex- 
perienced teachers  will  be  best  shown  by  quoting 'a 
speech  she  made  to  a  large  audience.  This  was  de- 
livered at  the  Abbott  Academy  at  Andover.  While 
a  lady  was  telling  the  audience  about  the  work  done 
for  the  blind,  Helen  was  on  the  platform  with 
her  teacher,  who.  as  is  her  wont,  spelled  into  the 
child's  hand  a  description  of  the  audience  and  an 
account  of  what  was  being  said.  When  the  lady  con- 
cluded her  remarks,  Helen,  to  the  amazement  of  all 
present,  spontaneously  rose  and  approached  the  front 
of  the  platform.  "  I  would  like  to  speak  to  my 
friends,"  she  said.  Then,  addressing  her  unseen 
audience,  she  continued,  "  Dear  friends  of  Andover, 
I  thank  you  for  the  pleasure  I  have  had  here,  and 
for   the   gift  I   have   to  take  to  Tommv  from  you.     I 

vex   forget   this   visit,   and  it   vnll.maka.  my 
very   happy  to   hear   that   you  hawe-  all   been 
eo  kincf%>  me.     It  seems  to  me  the  world  is  full  of 
goodness,    beauty,    and    love;     and    how    grateful    wo 
must  be  to  our   Heavenly   Father,    who  has   given  us 
so  much  to  enjoy  !    His  love  and  care  are  written  all 
over   the   walls  of  nature.     I   hope  you  will  all  come 
to  South  Boston  some  day  and  see  what  the  little  blind 
children  do,   and  then   go  out   to  the  beautiful  child's 
garden  and  see  little  Tommy,  and  pretty  Willie  (sic), 
the  little  girl  from  Texas."    The  effect,   we  are  told, 
of   this   simple   little   speech   on   the   audience    was   so 
overwhelming    that    quivering     lips     and    moist     eyes 
could   be  seen,    and  sobs   could   be   heard  in   all   parts 
of   the    Assembly    Room.        At    this    gathering    many 
ladies  and  children  brought  Helen  bouquets  of  flowers. 
Eve-y    flower   she    instantly   knew   by    the    touch    and 
smell,    even    detecting    the    different   variety   of   roses, 
saying  enthusiastically  of  one    "It   is   pink,   it   is   the 
Catharine   Mermit,     &o.    &o.     Helen  had  many  friends 
amongst    distinguished    men    in    America.    She   visited 
Oliver    Wendell    Holmes    and    Greenleaf    Whittier    at 
their  homes,    and   some  of  the  most   charming  letters 
in   the   book   are   those    written   to   and    received    from 
these    distinguished    literary    men.        .She    was    also    a 
correspondent  of  the  late  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks.     The 
letters  addressed  by  Helen  to  Mr.  Anagnos  are  amongst 
the  best  in  the  book.     We  are  glad  to  note  in  a  letter 
addressed   to   Mr.    Whittier    the    sentence,    "Although 
here  in  Boston  I  have  not  yet  begun  to  study,  as  Mr. 
Anagnos    wants    me    to    have    plenty    of    play.*'     Well 
done,    Mr.    Anagnos.        Your    wonderful    pupil    needs 
plenty    of   play,    and   very   little   incitement   to   study. 
We  are  told  that  she  is  fond  of  all  indoor  and  outdoor 
amusements,    but   that   she    is    fender   of    a   good  book 
than     anything.     Evidently     to    Helen    Keller,     as    to 
William  Wordsworth,  "books  are  a  substantial  world," 
and   it   is  a  blessing  that  .she  understands  Braille  and 
can  have  any  book  in  any  language  that  her  good  friend, 
Mr.    Wade,    likes   to    order   for   her   from   the   British 
and  Foreign  Blind  Association. 

We     cannot    close     this     review     without     paying    a 
tribute  to  the  almost  perfect  way  in  which  this  volume 


unnS  Relet ™TSTld-  MrL.Wade  no*  o^r  ha*  been  stereotyped.  We  have  not  noticed  from  the 
K  awlv^om VTl t  °WT'  ^  SOTt  to  hCr  in  :  first  Pa"e  to  *e  ^  *™  ^  -  dozen  mistakes.  It 
aS  whtrhe  waTtl+ti ^^^  *  donkey  called  Neddy,  ;  is   satisfactory    to    know    that,    thanks    to   Mr.    Wade,; 

he  betme  tarand^  '°  1^^  ?  r"™"  *"  ;  COpieS   are  *»*  °n   the  Atlantic  destined  fnr  "«5 

black   pony  was  Lf    the    blind    institution,    in    the    United    States.     We  | 

i   says  J  do    not    doubt    that   our   institutions    will    be   supp! 


Hipplied  by   the    same   kind   friend.     Mr.    Wad 

equal!  v™*rl  irrr  }r  ^rr  ser  i_,er  ***  ^  ^  °^-  ^  b™*«  •**»  *»■  *•  «*»* 

^.andth7Ler    hThorstl^ly^   disturb   her  ;  but    a].0    the   printcd   iIlustrated   edition    {or   our   deaf 
H."    Mr    wlak,-™      ^         T  sheenJ°^    ^d  dumb.     Helen  has   great  flow  of  ideas  and  much 


"Lioness,"  and  not  the  least  interesting  chapter 


facility  of  expression,  and  some  of  her  literarv  attempts 
u*  moamre  was  Killed    trifling   mistakes,    as    when    she   couples   the    Pantheon 


SO? 


ivith    the    Coliseum    as    a    ruin,    evidently    not    being  j~ 
aware  that  this   shrine   of  all  the  saints   and  home  of  J 
all   the    gods,    notwithstanding    its   age,    is   no  more   a  i 
ruin  than  is  the  Capitol  at  "Washington. 

It  is  still  as  Byron  describes  it,  in  one  of  the  finest 
stanzas  he  ever  wrote— 

Simple,    erect,    severe,    austere,    sublime, 


BoBion  MmxuaL 


spared  and  blest  by  time. 


Always  Happy;  or,  the  Story  of  Helen  Keller.  By  Jennie 
Ohappell.  Embossed  in  the  Braille  Type  (by  special  permission  oi 
Messrs.  S.  W.  Partridge  and  Co.,  from  their  copyright  illustrated 
edition)  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  33,  Cam- 
bridge-square, Hyde  Perk,. London,  W. 


TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  26,  1895. 


THE  EYES  OF  MX  SOXIE." 
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TUESDAY, 'NOVEMBER  19,  1895. 


TOMMY  STRINGER  VISITS  THE  FAIR 

Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  He  Yet  Finds 

Enjoyment.  , 
A  little  boy,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb, 
visited  Mechanics'  Fair  yesterday  and  was 
greatly  delighted  with  whait  he  saw  and 
heard.  It  was  little  Tommy  Stringer, 
the  especial  protege  of  Helen  Keller,  and 
a  pupil  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
at  Jamaica  Plain.  He  was  not  alone,  for 
there  were  20  or  more  of  his  fellow-pupils 
with  him,  besides  a  large  delegation  from 
<the  Perkins  Institution  at  South  Bost- 
ton.  All  were  present  at  the  invitation 
of  the  directors  of  the  fair.  Tommy  was 
especially  pleased.  His  teacher  accom- 
panied him  and  she  had  no  other  charge. 
He  went  about  rapidly,  examining  every- 
thing which  he  was  allowed  to  examine, 
with  his  delicate  finger  tips  and  asking  a 
hosst  of  questions  about  everything  which 
came  to  his  notice.  The  great  organ, 
with  its  carved  and  moulded  panels,  was 
carefully  felt  over,  as  high  as  he  could 
reach,  and  the  electric  fountain  gave  him 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  He  could'  feel 
the  spray  and  the  rush  of  cool  air  against 
his  face,  and,  no  doubt,  a  picture  of  the 
whole  was  formed  in  his  mind,  from  the 
description  of  his  teacher.  The  ferns  and 
mosses  about  the  brink  of  the  basin, 
also  gave  much  pleasure  to  the  touch.  It 
was  a  pathetic  sight  to  watch  him  grop- 
ing thus  for  knowledge,  and  eager  to  ob- 
tain it,  but  he  was  described  by  his  teach- 
er as  very  bright  and  appreciative  of  all 
to  which  his  attention  was  directed.  The 
entire  afternoon  was  spent  by  the  blind 
boys  at  the  fair,  and  the  outing  was 
greatly  enjoyed  by  them. 


Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands   of 
clear-eyed  Americans  have  climbed  the 
Liberty   statue   and   have  viewed    New 
York  Harbor,  and  have  gone  away  un- 
moved. It  has  remained  for  a  little  girl 
!  who  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  to  express 
]  what  such  an  experience  should  mean. 
|  Helen  Keller  has  written  a  remarkable 
i  description,     which    closes    with    these 
suggestive  words: 

"I  saw  it  all  with  the  eyes  of  my  soul 
—all  its  beauty  and  mystery,  and  in  my 
heart  I  cried:  'Oh,  glorious  Liberty, 
guard  well  this  high-road  of  the  na- 
tions; look  down  in  tender  benediction 
from  thy  majestic  eminence  on  this  fair 
home  of  freedom  until  the  sun  shall 
sink  to  rise  no  more.'  " 

A  comparatively  few  years  ago  this 
almost  inspired  and  certainly  brilliant 
young  woman  would  have  been  a  hope- 
less idiot.  To  one  man  does  the  world 
owe  this  change.  Before  Dr.  Samuel  j 
Gridley  Howe  took  charge  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution,  a  deaf,  dumb  and  I 
blind  child  was  regarded  as  beyond 
hope.  The  "Cadmus  of  the  Blind,"  as 
Lowell,  in  his  "Fable  for  Critics," 
termed  Dr.  Howe,  by  his  almost  mirac- 
ulous education  of  Laura  Bridgman, 
showed  the  world  that  in  science  noth- 
ing is  hopeless. 

The  "modern  Chevalier  Bayard"  has 
entered  into  rest.  No  costly  mausoleum 
perpetuates  his  name.  It  is  not  needed. 
His  memory  is  kept  forever  green  by 
the  lives  he  has  saved  from  darkness 
and  degradation.  "The  eyes  of  my 
soul"  are  immortal  reminders  of  a 
Boston  boy  whom  the  world  learned  to 
honor  as  a  true  philanthropist;  a  man 
whose  untiring  and  many-formed  la- 
bors for  the  blind  almost  gave  them 
sight. 
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SPRINGFIELD,    SUNDAY,  DEC.    8. 


Hawkes,  Hadley's  Blind  Poet- 


BUCCESS  WON  THROUGH  HARDSHIP. 


Story  of  n  Reninrknbli  lulei-rnticg;  Vonns 
Life — Bf  is  4'hm-ucieristif.-*  :iu<I  1  citounl 
lie  mini  sec  nee*. 

From  Our  Special  Correspondent. 

Northampton.  Saturday,  December  7. 

From  the  publishers  conies  this  week  the 

6rst  book  of  poems  by  Clarence  B.  Hawkes, 

the    blind    young    poet    of    Hartley,    whose 

name   is    already    well    known    and    whose 

Terse    has    attracted    much    notice.     Sleepy 

old   Hadley    is   once  again  proud    of   a   son 

who  has  brought  fame  to  the   town.    The 

literary  critics  have  scarce  had  opportunity 
to  pass  on  Mr  Ilawkes's  production,  but  the 

Eple  have  already   accepted   his   work   as 
t   has   appeared    from    time   to   time.    His 


HAWKES.  THE  BLTND  POET. 


lines  have  appealed  to  those  who  love  the 
Hampshire  hills,  to  those  whose  hearts 
awaken  at  the  touch  of  New  England  life 
and  thrill  with  songs  of  love  and  war.  His- 
toric Hadley  takes  pleasure  in  claiming 
him,  as  she  does  another  man  of  creative 
power,  Elbridge  Kingsley.  It  would  take 
but  a  musician  and  a  sculptor  to  make  the 
old  town  noteworthy  in  the  world  of  fine 
arts. 

The  story  of  the  life  of  Clarence  E. 
Hawkes  is  remarkable  for  his  achievements 
in  spite  of  obstacles  and  discouragements 
which  would  have  disheartened  many.  The 
indomitable  courage  and  strength  of  char- 
acter shown  under  such  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  the  success  wou  by  sheer  per- 
ence  and  force  of  will  out  of  almost 
utter  despondency,  stand  for  very  valuable 
ms.  The  world  is  better  for 
such  lives. 

Mr  Hawkes  was  born  in  the  western  part 
of  Goshen  December  10,  1809,  so  this  month 
makes  him  2b'  years  old.    There,  surrounded 

by 

Only  the  sweep  of  deep  eternal  hills, 
l  raacoes  of  earth  against  the  dreamy  sky 
he  spent  his  early  boyhood,  a  shy  and  mod- 
est country  boy.     A   wonderful  love  for  na- 
ture was  developed  in  him.    The  mountains, 
the  streams,  the  birds,   the  sky  and   flowers 
all  left  their  impressions.     He  was  like  other 
boys  of  his   age,   loving   to   roam   over   the 
bills.    But   his   joyous   nature   suddenly    re- 
ceived a   painful   check   by    an    accident    in 
which  he  broke  his   left  ankle.     Erysipelas 
'a.  and  finally  the  limb  had  to  be  auipu- 
;v  the  knee.     He  was  then  but  nine 
ts   old,   and   four   years    later,    while   out 
uniting,  a  companion  accidentally  discharged 
nil  in  such  a  manner  that  he   received 
he   charge   full   in    the    face,    and    his    sight 


was  thus  destroyed.  He  submitted  to  many 
operations  in  hopes  of  retaining  his  sight, 
but  was  at  last  obliged  to  give  up  lmp>-. 

His  experiences  at  that  time  he  very 
graphically  describes.  "I  could  tell,"  he 
says,  "when  my  sight  was  going,  for  my 
room  was  at  the  head  of  a  flight  >>{  stairs, 
and  I  could  see  the  window  in  the  hall  be- 
low, with  a  curtain,  and  a  vine  growing 
beside  it.  Soon  I  was  obliged  to  descend 
one  step  in  order  to  see  it,  then  an- 
other, and  another,  till  at  length  I 
was  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  then 
across  the  hall,'  with  my  hand  on  the 
curtain,  but  I  could  see  nothing."  The  time 
of  terrible  mental  suffering  which  succeed- 
ed, when  life  must  have  seemed  almost  un- 
bearable, is  hard  to  realize.  For  two  years 
he  remained  at  home,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  scarcely  au  inward  ray  of  cheer  or  com- 
fort had  come.  His  parents,  however,  de- 
cided to  send  him  to  the  Perkh 
in  South  Boston.  He  remained 
Xv'  :lar  course  of  study, 

lie  i  ic,     and   studied    for 

piano  tuning  lit  lie  was  not  physically 

able  to  pursue  it.  He  finally  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  literary  course,  and  at  the 
same  time  studied  law  ami  attended  the 
Monroe  school  of  oratory.  The  last  two 
years  of  the  course  he  mastered  in  one.  but 
under  such  a  severe  strain  that  (he  body 
gave  out,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  home 
to   Cummiugton,     where    his    parents   then 

lived. 

'there  he  remained  one  year  gaining 
si  length  and  preparing  to  give  lectures. 
During  this  time  he  wrote  a  good  deal 
for  the  local  papers,  turning  off  both  short 
stories  and  verse.  These  were  not  his 
first  literary  attempts,  for  while  at  the 
school  in  Boston  he  edited  the  Echo,  a 
school  paper,  and  contributed  bits  of  his 
own  verse  to  it.  But  it  was  at  this  time 
in  1891.  that  his  work  in  the,  literary  field 
really  began,  and  since  then  he  has  writ- 
ten 300  poems  and  a  number  of  short 
stories  and  sketches,  beside  having  lect- 
ured in  nearly  all  parts  of  New  England. 
Although  possessed  with  au  apparent 
amount  of  unusual  talent  if  not  positive 
genius,  he  modestly  attributes  whatever 
success  he  has  achieved  to  hard  work  and 
this  has  certainly  won  for  him  much  that 
he  has  been  able  to  accomplish.  It  was 
a  persistent  light,  step  by  step,  which  has 
placed  him  in  the  position  he  now  occupies, 
and  perhaps  by  reason  of  his  difficulties, 
rather  than  in  spite  of  them  he  has  won. 
For  by  them  his  character  has  been 
strengthened,  his  sensibility  softened,  his 
intellect  made  clearer  and  every  faculty 
made  more  acute.  He  says  of  himself 
that  he  has  perfect  recollection  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  everything  seen  before  he 
lost  his  sight  and  that  with  this  loss  has 
come  a  stronger  imaginative  power.  Then, 
too,  many  of  the  disagreeable  things  we 
see  constantly  are  shut  out. 

Naturally  he  has  developed  a  wonderful 
memory.  While  in  school  at  Boston  Mr 
Hawkes  went  through  the  entire  course  in 
plane  and  solid  geometry  without  the  use 
of  figures.  He  plays  checkers  and  chess 
from  memory  and  takes  as  much  interest 
iu  outdoor  sports  as  if  he  had  his  sight 
and  he  can  follow  a  baseball  game  closely 
from  a  description  of  it.  He  has  too  a 
remarkable  memory  for  names  and  voices. 
After  being  once  introduced  to  a  persou, 
he  can  almost  always  call  them  by  name 
upon  hearing  them  speak.  Likewise,  al- 
most by  intuition,  by  shaking  hands  with 
a  person  he  can  tell  almost  accurately 
their  physical  appearance  and  their  char- 
acteristics as  well.  In  his  lecture  tours 
about  the  country  he  has  traveled  much 
alone,  yet  he  experiences  little  difficulty. 
His  perceptions  are  so  acute  that  he  can 
easily  avoid  obstacles  in  his  path.  No  at- 
mospheric changes  escape  his  notice;  in  fact 
he  is  more  easily  affected  by  them  than  are 
people  generally.  Bright  weather  makes 
him    especially    cheerful. 

Mr  Hawkes  does  all  his  own  writing  by 
means  of  the  Braille  slate,  which  is  con- 
structed especially  for  the  use  of  the  blind, 
and  a  typewriter.  Mr  Hawkes  has  had 
unusual  success  in  getting  his  writings  ac- 
cepted for  publication  and  he  has.  more- 
over, been  well  paid  for  them.  He  has  con- 
tributed to  many  papers  and  periodicals, 
among  which  are  the  Boston  Transcript, 
The  Republican,  Kate,  Field's  Washington, 


Overland  Monthly,  The  Outlook.  Ihe  Cou- 

ilist,  Lippineott  s,    Muiiseys.ie- 

tersou's.    Illustrated    California    and    others. 

He  was  at  first  bashful  about   showing  Ins 

.  to  any  one  either  for  examination 

and  this  caused  him  no  end  of 
trouble..  He  tells  of  one  experience  grow- 
ing out  of  this  sense  of  modesty,  with  con- 
siderable amusement.  He  once  sent  to  an 
editor  half  a  dozen  poems  for  examination. 
He  heard  nothing  from  then  and  upon  in- 
quiry learned  that  his  typewriter  had  failed 
to  ink  and  that  he  had  sent  blank  sheets  ol 
paper.  One  of  his  first  poems  was  pub- 
id  in  The  Republican.  "How  Massa  Lin- 
came  to  Richmond,"  ami  it  was  widely 
copied,  lb;  possesses  a  letter  from  Robert 
T.  Lincoln,  ex-secretary  of  the  navy,  ex- 
pressing his  pleasure  on  reading  the  poem. 
Although  it  is  by  his  poetical  works  that 
lie  is  best  known,  he  bus  won  much  dis- 
tinction as  a  lecturer,  his  lectures  being  of 
a  literary  and  historical  character.  He  is  a 
genial  companion  and  an  interesting 
conversationalist.  He  is  well  informed 
upon  all  subjects  and  he.  relates  his  many 
experiences  in  the  most  amusing  and  char- 
acteristic style.  It  is  curious  with  what 
awe  some  people  look  upon  blind  persons 
and  what  mistaken  ideas  they  have  in  re- 
gard to  them.  Mr  Hawkes  relates  some 
very  amusing  experiences  which  he  has  had 
on  his  lecture  tours  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  When  invited  out,  people 
would  invariably  overburden  him  with  at- 
tentions and  insist  upon  doing  for  him  what 
he.  could  easily  do  for  himself.  Often  his 
sister  accompanied  him.  Many  times  peo- 
ple insisted- upon  believing  that  he  was  deaf 
as  well  as  blind,  whic'h  gave  rise  to  seme 
ludicrous  scenes.  Upon  one  occasion  when 
he  and  his  sister  were  dining  out,  the  hi 
ess  insisted  upon  asking  Miss  Hawkes  if 
her  brother  would  like  beef,  if  he  used  milk 
in  his  tea,  etc.  On  a  similar  occasion  upon 
taking  his  place  at  the  .table  he  noticed  that 
there  was  no  knife  and  fork  beside  his 
plate.  He  waited  patiently,  the  situation 
became  rather  embarrassing  and  finally  he 
was  obliged  to  ask  if  he  might  have  those 
necessary  articles.  The  hostess,  apologizing, 
said  that  she  didn't  suppose  that  he  used  a 
knife   and   fork. 

Mr  Hawkes  has  an  unbounded  love  for 
the  beautiful  and  although  never  able  to  see 
the  beauties  of  Nature,  the  outer  world  with 
its  sunlight  and  brightness,  it  all  appeals 
to  him  and  he  is  ever  conscious  of  its  pres- 
ence. He  enjoys  the  sunlight,  the  songs  of 
the  birds,  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  and 
from  them  he  gathers  the  suggestions  and 
inspirations  which  enable  him  to  describe 
them  with  such  accuracy  and  simplicity. 
With  life  enveloped  in  'darkness,  he  is  ever 
bright  and  cheerful  for  this,  he  says,  "is 
the  easiest  way  out  of  the  difficulty,"  ami 
his  writings  shows  the  same  spirit.  They 
are  simple,  cheerful  and  bright.  Sun  pictures 
they  appear,  without  a  shadow  of  darkness. 
They  bear  the  imprint  of  spontaneity,  aim 
are  not  written  under  pressure.  There  is 
something  to  say  and  the  world  may  be 
better  for  the  thoughts  expressed.  There 
is  no  pessimism. 

This  book  of  poems  just  published  will 
find  a  worthy  place  among  the  pen  pictures 
of  the  Hampshire  hills  and  New  England 
life.  Charles  Hallock,  in  his  introduction  to 
the  work,  writes,  "Our  favorite,  Eugene 
Field,  is  wont  to  dwell  with  sentimental 
fondness  upon  the  memories  of  his  dear 
Hampshire  hills,  the  old  homestead,  the  cow 
pasture,  the  yearling  colt,  the  watering 
trough,  the  deserted  mill,  the  little  red  school- 
house,  and  the  playmates  of  youth.  But 
his  reveries  are  liable  to  start  a  tear  or 
draw  his  readers  off  into  overgrown  lanes 
and  solitary  corners,  while  Hawkes's 
themes,  which  bubble  and  flow  from  the 
seli-same  hillsides,  are  for  the  most  part 
sparkling,  treating  of  the  ecstacies  of  the 
present  hour."  They  are  the  cheerful 
scenes  of  New  England  life  portrayed,  the 
association  of  memories  which  bring  the 
thrill  to  every  heart  once  made  joyous  by 
these  surroundings.  His  works  have  given 
him  wide  distinction  and  that  which  is  bet- 
ter will  follow  with  this  motto  for  the  guid- 
ing star  of  his  ambition, — 

'Tis  imt  for  wealth  I  sing  my  simple  lays, 
Or  e'en  tor  fame  or  for  the  critic's  praise; 
But  for  the  joy  of  feeling  and  of   living 
All  that  I  say,  and  for  tne  joy  of  giving. 
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SATURDAY.    DECEMBER    14,    1895. 


A  Chance  for  Christmas   Joy-Giving. 

Everything  is  now  ready!  Many  hands 
have  been  busy  through  summer  and  fall 
and  the  Work  Department  for  Blind 
Women,  with  tables  spread  for  a  Christmas 
sale,  is  hopefully  awaiting  customers  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  Store,  37  Avon 
street. 

Some  Transcript  readers  already  know  of 
this  modest  little  business  venture,  through 
which  the  blind  in  scattered  homes  are 
striving  to  earn  something  toward  self- 
support,  and  these  friends  are  heartily 
thanked  for  the  encouraging  patronage 
hitherto  given  r  but  there  are  many  more 
good  people  in  the  city  of  Boston,  believers 
in  helping  those  who  try  to  help  them- 
selves, whose  interest  and  co-operation  is 
earnestly  desired. 

Visitors  to  the  Christmas  sale,  beginning 
Monday,  Dec.  16,  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
style  and  grade  of  work,  which  consists  of 
both  fancy  and  useful  articles,  made  entire- 
ly by  blwid  women  in  their  homes.  There 
are  many  pretty  things  of  various  sorts  in 
knitting  and  crocheting,  such  as  light  wraps 
for  the  head,  bedside  slippers,  shoulder 
capes,  babies'  sacques,  socks  and  shirts, 
children's  petticoats,  etc.;  and  also  an  in- 
creasing supply  of  plain  sewing,  for  which 
it  is  hoped  that  a  steady  demand'  may  be 
established.  The  aim  is  to  have  always  on 
hand  a  plentiful  supply  of  towels,  dusters, 
iron  holders,  and  servants'  aprons,  etc., 
well  made  and  at  fair  prices. 

The  money  from  the  Christmas  sale  will 
be  forwarded  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  con- 
signors, so  that  they  may  enjoy  the  pleas- 
ure and  freedom  thus  added  to  their  holi- 
day-keeping. 


The  News. 


SATURDAY,  DDCEMBER  7,  1895. 


JAMAICA  PLAIN. 


New  England  Magazine. 

" The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind"  is 

one  of  the  noblest  institutions  in  tlie 
vicinity  of  Boston.  Its  work  is  unique. 
The  story  of  that  work  and  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  school  has  never  been  told  so 
well  as  by  Dinah  Sturgis  in  the  Christ- 
mas number  of  the  New  England  Maga- 
zine. It  is  a  most  appropriate  aiticle 
for  Christmas,  which  is  especially  the 
children's  season.  It  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated, and  its  pages  will  be  turned  with 
interest  by  old  and  young  iu  a  thousand 
homes.  Warren  P.  Kellogg.  ">  Park 
square.  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE    KINDERGARTEN    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

By  Dinah  Sturgis. 


"  Children    are  God's  apos- 
tles, day  by  day 
Sent   forth    to    preach    of 
love,     and     hope,    and 
peace." 


HESE  words  of 
Lowell,  breathing 
his  fine  appreci- 
ation of  the  spirit  of 
childhood,  might  well 
be  blazoned  over  the 
entrance  to  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  in 
Jamaica  Plain,  near 
Boston.  Surely  they  are 
writ  deeper  than  ever 
before  on  the  heart  of 
every  one  who  visits  the 
school ;  and  they  echo 
with  more  than  the 
poet's  eloquence  in  the  life  of  each  sight- 
less little  one  who  comes  under  the  min- 
istrations of  the  tender  but  wise  and  just 
dispensers  of  this  beautiful  charity  which 
helps  the  blind  children  now  so  that  by 
and  by  they  can  help  themselves. 

New  England's  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  is  unique  in  the  world.  Its  actual 
accomplishments  are  already  of  such  defi- 
nite and  great  value  that  there  is  not  only 
cause  for  congratulation  and  rejoicing 
among  its  directors,  whose  theories  are 
being  supported  by  practical  results,  but 


"LITTLE    ELIZABETH, 

THE  CHRISTMAS   MORN 

ING  AFTER    HER 

ARRIVAL. 


also  on  the  part  of  the  liberal  public,  whose 
contributions  have  built  and  equipped  so 
valuable  an  institution. 

Thanks  to  her  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  in  addition  to  her  other  schools 
for  the  sightless,  America  now  leads  the 
world  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 
She  leads  not  because  she  takes  good 
care  of  all  her  indigent  blind  wards  dur- 
ing school  years.  She  is  more  than  an 
indulgent  foster-mother.  Her  education 
of  the  blind  is  designed  not  merely  to 
take  care  of  blind  boys  and  girls  while 
they  are  children,  but  aims  to  return 
them  to  the  community  self-respecting 
and  self-supporting  members.  In  this 
respect,  however,  other  countries  keep 
pace  with  us,  indeed  have  taught  us 
much  that  we  are  now  putting  into  prac- 
tice. It  is  the  quality  and  not  the  quan- 
tity of  her  education  for  the  blind  which 
gives  America  her  prominence.  Europe 
leads  in  the  application  of  industrial  edu- 
cation for  the  blind.  Our  greater  use  of 
machinery  has  prevented  our  having  the 
market  for  the  handiwork  of  the  blind 
which  Europe  has  had  in  the  past  and 
which  still  exists  in  large  measure.  Let 
us  mention  a  single  example.  One  of 
the  most  important  industries  Tor  the 
blind  in  Europe  is  basket-making  by 
hand.  In  America  the  machine-made 
box  industry  has  swept  away  this  field  for 
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'A  WONDERFULLY   FASCINATING  GROUP." 


wage-earning  employment  for  the  blind. 
The  amount  of  machine  labor  in  this 
country  directed  by  seeing  eyes  reduces 
to  a  minimum  the  possibility  of  blind  peo- 
ple here  earning  a  living  by  their  hands. 

But  the  leading  American  educators 
among  the  blind  refuse  to  concede  that 
blindness  cuts  the  nerve  of  remunerative 
work  even  in  an  age  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery. They  insist  that  blindness 
should  not  debar  any  one  from  being  a 
productive  member  of  the  community ; 
and  they  have  been  quick  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  if  the  blind  cannot  make  a 
living  by  their  hands,  they  must  do  so 
with  their  brains.     The  education  which 


graduates  merely  a  dexterous  machine, 
poor  as  this  kind  of  education  always 
was,  is  no  longer  available  for  the  Ameri- 
can blind  boy  or  girl  who  is  to  become  a 
helpful  member  of  society  instead  of  a 
charge  upon  it.  The  education  which 
makes  of  a  child  a  mere  repository  of  the 
ideas  of  others,  a  more  or  less  clever  par- 
rot, is  scarcely  better.  The  future  wel- 
fare of  the  blind  depends  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  their  own  mental  faculties, 
and  upon  the  applicability  of  their  ideas 
to  the  needs  of  civilization.  The  indi- 
viduality of  the  blind  child  is  his  most 
precious  possession.  The  teaching  which 
develops  this  is  the   best  teaching ;  and 


"THE  JOYOUS   LITTLE   PEOPLE  AT  THEIR  KNITTING.' 
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this  is  the  line  along  which  the  teachers 
of  the  blind  in  this  country  are  progress- 
ing. 

The  value  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  in  this  plan  of  education  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  More  than  fifty  per 
cent  of  all  the  blind  in 
the  world  were  born  with 
their  eyesight,  and  lost 
it  largely  through  the 
ignorance  or  carelessness 
of  their  guardians.  The 
blindness  of  many  more 
is  attributable  to  prevent- 
able prenatal  influences. 
The  majority  of  the  little 
ones  in  either  case  thus 
afflicted  by  the  gross  neg- 
lect or  ignorance  of  their 
natural  guardians  are  born 
into  homes  of  extreme 
poverty  and  squalor. 
Most  of  the  blind  chil- 
dren who  must  be  educated,  if  at  all,  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  are  born,  says 
an  authority,  "  in  the  ways  of  ignorance 
and  depravity,  in  the  folds  of  misery  and 
vice,  in  an  environment  where  they  are 
kicked,  cuffed  and  driven  about,  where 
the  bread  that  they  eat,  the  air  that  they 
breathe,  and  the  talk  that  they  hear  are 
all  either  injurious  to  their  health  or 
poisonous  to  their  character."  To  save 
these  future  men  and  women  from  be- 
ing buried  in  the  depths  of  helplessness, 
or  becoming  rotten  in  the  marshes  of 
abuse  or  the  morasses  of  in- 
dulgence, they  need  to  be 
speedily  removed  from  their 
surroundings  and  placed  un- 
der the  most  genial  influences 
and  cultivation,  where  such 
seeds  as  there  are  of  good 
qualities  or  talents  may  be 
vivified  and  helped  to  germi- 
nate and  grow. 

That  admirable  school,  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  receives  children  at 
the  age  of  nine  years.  Until 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
was  opened  there  was  no  place 
where  blind  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  nine, 
those  most  susceptible  years, 


could  receive  in- 
struction unless 
their  parents  were 
able  to  provide  pri- 
vate teachers  for 
them.  Dr.  Howe 
was  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the 
urgency  of  rescu- 
ing little  blind 
waifs  at  the  earliest 
possible'  age  from 
their  positively  evil 
influences  or  nega- 
tively harmful  lives 
of  inertia  and  idle- 
ness. For  several 
years  he  managed 
to  receive  a  limited 
number  of  children 
of  the  kindergarten 
age  into  the  Perkins 
Institution ;  but  in 
1882  the  kindergarten  class  had  to  be 
given  up,  not  only  because  the  growing 
advanced  departments  of  the  school  re- 
quired all  the  available  room  in  the 
school,  but  also  because  it  was  deemed 
inadvisable  longer  to  have  the  very  little 
blind  children  associated  more  or  less 
intimately,  as  they  had  to  be  under  the 
circumstances,  with  the  older  scholars. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  in  detail  the 
story  of  the  establishment  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,  the  first  in  the 
world.     Interesting  as  this  story  is,  it  is 


HARDLY    TO    BE    DISTINGUISHED    FROM 
A    SEEING    CHILD." 


MISS    ROESKE'S    ORCHESTRA. 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN   FAMILY. 


the  spirit  of  the  Kindergarten  in  opera- 
tion, and  not  the  story  of  its  foundation, 
which  will  appeal  most  to  most  readers. 
All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  facts 
think  of  the  Kindergarten  as  a  monument 
to  the  splendid  soul  of  Mr.  Michael 
Anagnos,  Dr.  Howe's  son-in-law,  for  years 
associated  with  him  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, and  his  successor  there,  where  he 
is  the  present  head  of  the  school.  Mr. 
Anagnos's  love  for  his  work  among'  the 
blind  amounts  to  a  passion.  He  is  singu- 
larly self-effacing  in  temperament,  yet  his 
insight  is  so  keen,  his  great  heart  so  ten- 
der, his  enthusiasm  for  the  possibilities  of 
human  development  so  great,  his  wiser 
judgment  and  more  sensitive  culture  dis- 
cerning something  worth  mining  for 
where  others  would  see  only  hopelessness, 
that  he  inspires  all  about  him. 

The  Kindergarten  speaks  for  itself  in 
its  substantial  and  handsome  yet  simple 
home  in  Jamaica  Plain,  at  the  corner  of 
Day  and  Perkins  Streets,  the  street-cars 
passing  the  door.  It  was  in  1882,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Perkins  Institution 


in  Tremont  Temple,  that  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward A.  Horton  made  an  impassioned 
appeal  to  the  audience  to  help  provide  a 
kindergarten  for  the  little  sightless  chil- 
dren, which  should  raise  them  from  a 
position  of  sloth  and  torpor  into  one  of 
comfort  and  diligence.  Mr.  Anagnos 
kept  before  the  public  appeals  which 
were  their  own  emphasis,  praying  for  the 
assistance  of  generous  people ;  and  the 
cause  needed  only  direction  in  order  to 
plead  its  own  mission.  On  the  nineteenth 
of  April,  1887,  the  first  building  of  the 
Kindergarten  was  dedicated  ;  and  a  nota- 
ble company  it  was  which  sanctified  the 
ceremony,  including  the  late  Bishop 
Brooks,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Anagnos, 
whose  last  words  were,  "Take  care  of 
the  little  blind  children ;  "  the  late  Dr. 
Peabody,  the  Rev.  Brooke  Herford,  Dr. 
Bartol  and  Laura  Bridgman,  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind,  whom  Dr.  Howe  had  led  from 
a  darkness  worse  than  death  into  the 
light  of  a  sentient  human  being.  One  of 
the  most  impressive  moments  in  the  ex- 
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ANIMALS    MODELLED   IN   CLAY   BY   THE  CHILDREN. 


ercises  was  that  when  Laura  Bridgman 
stood  and  made  mutely  with  her  fingers 
the  appeal  that  was  translated  audibly 
for  financial  means  to  bring  light  and  joy 
into  the  lives  of  the  blind  children. 

In  the  seven  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  dedication  of  the  first  building, 
a  second  spacious  dwelling  has  been 
erected,  making  it  possible  to  have  one 
school  for  the  girls  and  another  for  the 
boys.  There  is  also  a  third  building, 
designed  to  be  a  portion  of  the  main 
building  when  completed,  which  now  in- 
cludes a  gymnasium  and  a  hall. 

The  need  to  argue  the  value  of  such 
an  institution  has  passed  away  with  the 
enlightenment  of  public  opinion  as  to  the 
inestimable  worth  of  the  great  Froebel's 


gift  to  childhood  and  through  it  to  the 
world.  But  though  a  large  sum  of  money 
has  been  given  for  the  Kindergarten,  it  is 
not  yet  free  from  debt ;  the  sum  available 
for  current  expenses  is  not  so  large  as  it 
should  •  be  in  order  not  to  cramp  the 
possibilities  of  the  school ;  and  although 
to-day  there  are  seventy  children  in  the 
school,  which  during  its  first  year  had 
accommodations  for  but  seventeen,  there 
are  yet  a  number  of  children  waiting  for 
admission,  who  are  barred  out  by  lack  of 
means  to  provide  for  them. 

A  visit  to  the  Kindergarten  is  worth 
more  than  all  description.  The  gallery 
of  living  pictures  at  the  Kindergarten, 
especially  if  studied  against  the  back- 
ground   of  their  previous  dreary  history 
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and  their  present  joyous  experiences,  is 
one  of  the  most  moving  panoramas  that 
ever  touched  the  heart. 

It  does  more  :  it  touches  the  head  ; 
and  the  grateful  sympathy  which  the  visi- 
tor feels  for  the  accruing  good  to  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  Kindergarten  is  coup- 
led with  a  sense  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
social  economy  which  manifests  itself  in 
the  provisions  here  being  made,  not  only 
for  the  best  good  of  the  children,  but  for 
the  best  good  as  well  of  the  country  in 
which  they  live  and  the  world  in  which 
they  are  factors. 

Blind  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  nine  from  all  over  New  England 
are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  school. 
Richter  says  that  children  are  "  nearest 
the  throne  of  glory."  If  it  were  not  so, 
it  could  not  be  possible  so  quickly  to 
win  them  from  the  contamination  of  de- 
basing influences.  From  the  hideous 
mental  sketch  of  the  infancy  of  the  blind 
children,  dwarfing  and  debasing  as  so 
many  of  their  babyhood  lives  were,  it  is  a 
revelation  to  look  in  upon  the  family  of 
sweet  and  happy  little  folk,  whether  spir- 
ituelle  or  chubby,  in  their  prettiest  and 
sunshiniest  of  surroundings  at  the  Kin- 
dergarten, where  they  are  watched  over 
and  guided  by  a  band  of  "earthly  saints," 
as  some  one  has  called  the  presiding  ma- 
tron, Miss  Isabel  Greeley,  and  her  corps 
of  teachers  and  assistants. 

Pathetic  a  company  of  sightless  chil- 
dren certainly  is  ;  but  children  who  are 


deprived  of  their  sight  are  particularly 
sensitive  through  their  other  faculties, 
as  soon  and  as  far  as  their  surroundings 
furnish  scope  for  the  development  of  the 
senses  they  retain.  Far  from  being  a 
sorrowful  sight,  the  Kindergarten  children 


RAILWAY    DEPOT,   ENGINE    AND    HOUSES. 

are  a  wonderfully  fascinating  group  of  lit- 
tle people,  whom  it  is  a  delight  to  watch 
and  to  make  friends  with.  The  visitor 
forgets  to  grieve  for  their  deprivation  in 
delight  over  the  graceful  little  bodies  and 
dexterous  little  hands,  the  exquisitely 
sensitive  spirit  behind  the  mobile  faces 
showing  in  their  every  motion.  They 
are  children,  every  one,  and  not  prodi- 
gies, save  as  all  children  are  prodigies  if 
they  come  under  the  right  influences. 


OBJECTS    MADE   BY   THE   CHILDREN. 
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their  idea  of  this  charac- 
ter, one  of  them  made  oc- 
casion to  bring  it  into  the 
conversation  a  few  days 
later  and  asked  one  of  the 
boys  what  an  old  maid 
was.  "Well,"  he  said,  "I 
think  it  is  a  pet  animal 
t/iat  has  been  kept  a  very 
long  time."  In  the  class 
one  day,  as  the  girls  were 
examining  the  porcupine, 
one  asked  whether  it  was 
green.  The  teacher  said, 
"  Why  do  you  think  it  is 
green,  Amy?  "  "  Because 
it  is  a.  pine,"  was  the  quick 
reply  of  the  sightless  little 
one.  One  boy  prays, 
"  God  bless  me  and  you 
too.  Amen,"  —  and  pops 
into  bed  well  satisfied. 
Another,  in  place  of  "  for 
thine  is  the  kingdom,  the 
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TOM  S   FIRST   UNAIDED   ATTEMPT  AT  A   LETTER.* 


One  of  the  teachers  overheard  a  group 
of  boys  who  were  discussing  the  various 
members  of  the  household  and  giving  the 
teachers  titles  evidently  corresponding  to 
their  ideas  of  their  positions.  Miss 
Greeley  was  "  the  King,"  Miss  Vose, 
"the  Queen,"  another  "the  Queen  of 
Song,"  etc. ;  until  they  gave  one  the  title 
of  "  old  maid."  As  the  teachers  were 
rather    curious    to  know  what    might  be 

*  Tom's  sense  of  humor  shows  itself  in  unexpected  ways 
At  one  time  he  interchanged  the  teachers'  names.  Miss 
Greeley  became  "  Miss  Brown,"  and  Miss  Brown  "  Miss 
Greeley;  "  Mrs.  Davidson  rejoiced  in  the  name  of"  Tom," 
while  that  youth  himself  absolutely  refused  to  answer  to 
any  name  but  that  of  "  Mrs.  Davidson." 

A  little  unpleasantness  with  one  of  the  teachers  caused 
him  after  a  time  to  drop  this  idea  and  adopt  another 
equally  strange.  He  called  each  after  some  animal;  horse, 
cow,  dog,  cat  and  toad  were  among  the  names  lovingly 
bestowed  by  the  ingenuous  Tom.  Mrs.  Davidson  being 
named  "  cow,"  would,  of  course,  be  glad  to  know  some- 
thing of  that  animal;   hence  the  purport  of  the  letter. 


thine  is  the  parlor,"  —  the 
parlor  being  an  ideal  place 
to  him  ;  and  for  "  deliver 
us  from  evil,"  "  deliver  us 
from  Mabel/'  —  the  name 
of  one  of  the  pupils.  A 
little  four-year-old  on  his 
way  to  Boston  and  the 
Kindergarten,  when  asked 
"where  he  was  going," 
said,  "To  Kingdom 
Come."  One  returned 
from  home  with  a  paper  bag  full  of 
crickets,  which  he  let  loose  in  his  room 
and  proposed  to  take  care  of  them 
through  the  winter,  and  wept  bitterly  at 
losing  them. 

The  children  have  some  time  every 
day  to  choose  their  own  employments, 
and  it  is  noticeable  how  the  kindergarten 
games  help  the  free  play,  turning  it  into 
the  best  channels.  They  play  the  grocery 
man,  the  postman,  electric  and  steam 
cars,  "wolf,"  "Bluebeard."  Some  chil- 
dren show  inventive  skill,  and  while  one 
boy  makes  designs  of  houses,  trees, 
fences,  etc.,  others  do  more  imitative 
things.  One  girl,  a  real  mimic,  has  sing- 
ing classes  and  gives  lessons  to  real  and 
imaginary  pupils. 
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One  boy  with  old  copper  wires,  art  jars, 
and  inverted  ink  bottles,  started  up  a 
battery,  and  played  "electricity"  for 
days,  his  room  being  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  with  wires,  and  the  bottles  in- 
verted to  represent  the  arc  light.  This 
boy  was  fascinated  with  the  whole  sub- 
ject, and  could  intelligently  describe  the 
process  of  lighting  and  of  the  trolley  sys- 
tem in  the  electric  cars. 

The  Kindergarten  babies  have  their 
good  days  and    their   not-so-good    days, 


DARKNF.SS. 

TOM    STRINGER   THE   DAY   HE    ARRIVED,    SCARCELY  ABLE  TO 

WALK   AND   TOTALLY   HELPLESS   ALTHOUGH    NEARLY 

SIX   YEARS   OF   AGE. 

and  the  flower-like,  almost  ethereal  qual- 
ity of  one  nature  often  comes  into  odd 
contrast  with  the  wild,  weed-like  disposi- 
tion of  another.  But  the  amenability  of 
the  most  pugnacious  or  stubborn  child  to 
the  generous  discipline  of  the  school  and 
home  life  in  the  Kindergarten  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  patient  and  far-seeing  policy  of 
the  instruction,  and  more  than  all  to  the 
inherent  possibilities  in  the  child  nature. 
It  is  rarely  the  case  that  there  is  present 
an  unsightly  disease  or  deformity  of  the 
eyes.  Where  this  is  the  case,  the  eyes 
are    mercifully    shaded  from  the  visitors' 


porarily  afflicted.  Many  of  the  children 
could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  see- 
ing children  unless  attention  were  closely 
directed  to  them.  They  go  about  the 
cheery  home  and  their  roomiest  of  play- 
steads  with  a  freedom  from  apparent  ef- 
fort to  make  their  way  safely  which  is 
really  wonderful  to  the  uninitiated.  All 
kindergarten  training  seems  a  beautiful 
idyl ;  its  work  is  all  play,  and  its  play  is 
an  unending  discipline  of  mind  and  body, 
tempered  with  a  reverence  for  the  limi- 
tations and  rights  of  the  delicate  and 
impressionable  baby  body  and  mind. 
For  the  blind  it  is  an  especially  sympa- 
thetic training. 

Froebel's  doctrine  never  loses  sight 
of  the  truth  that  man  aiming  at  perfec- 
tion must  not  only  know,  but  must  pro- 
duce ;  —  not  only  think,  but  do.  Mr. 
Anagnos  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  unerring 
vision  of  Froebel,  that  "  saint  of  child- 
hood," who  pointed  out  so  clearly  that 
the  capacity  of  man  for  work  must  be 
fostered  in  early  life  side  by  side  with  the 
faculty  for  observation  and  comprehen- 
sion, before  the  memory  is  burdened  with 
words  and  symbols. 


view,  as  in    the    case    of  any  one    tem- 


LIGHT. 

THE   TOM    STRINGER    OF   TO-DAY. 
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The  few  years  that  the  Kindergarten  keenness  of  hearing,  thanks  to  the  musi- 
for  the  Blind  has  been  open  have  already  cal  instruction  in  the  Kindergarten,  which 
disclosed  the  advantages  to  the  children  trains  the  ear  to  wonderful  sensibility,  as 
in  its  keeping,  in  their  increased  tracta-  any  one  can  testify  who  has  ever  heard 
bility  and  susceptibility.  The  class  of  the  children  name  the  musical  chords 
about  a  dozen  boys  and  a  dozen  girls  struck  at  random  by  their  devoted  music 
entering    the  Perkins    Institution  at    the      teacher,  herself  a  blind  woman.     Another 

advantage  experienced 
by  the  blind  child 
taught  in  the  Kinder- 
garten is  the  increased 
facility  in  reading  with 
his  fingers,  thanks  to 
the  development  of  the 
sense  of  touch  by  the 
garden  games  and  les- 
sons. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  in  talk- 
ing with  the  writer,  ex- 
plained how  the  sense 
of  touch  not  only  acts 
but    reacts    upon    the 
brain,    in    a    way   very 
different   from  what   is 
true    of  the    senses    of 
sight     and     hearing. 
Herein    is    the    special 
value  of  manual  train- 
ing.    The    training   of 
the  hands  develops  the 
brain,    promoting    the 
superior    mental   de- 
velopment to  which  the 
future    welfare    of    the 
self-supporting  blind 
must  in  large  measure 
be  due.     An  important 
step    in     the    develop- 
ment   of   the    children 
in  the  Kindergarten  has 
been  taken  within  the 
past  two  years  by  the 
introduction  in  the  pri- 
mary grade  of  a  simple 
course    of  studies    in    manual    training, 
especially    sloyd.      These     exercises    for 
the  tiny  fingers  are   purely  educational ; 
but    to    see    the  joyous    little    people  at 
their  knitting  and  needlework,  the  tasks 
seem    only  such  as  the   Brownies  might 
set  for  their  frolics,  so  delighted  are  the 
children  with  their  trophies  of  that  wonder- 
ful Finland  system  of  teaching  observa- 
tion and  inventiveness. 

The  temptation  is    to  dwell  upon  the 


THE   FOUR    BLIND    MUTES. 


HELEN    KELI.AR. 

WILLIE    ELIZABETH    ROBIN. 


EDITH   THOMAS. 
TOMMY    STRINGER. 


beginning  of  the  autumn  school  term,  the 
members  of  which  have  had  the  complete 
kindergarten  training,  shows  a  definite 
advance  along  various  lines  over  that 
possible  for  these  children  to  have  at- 
tained had  the  early  instruction  been 
wanting.  The  standard  of  scholarship 
for  the  class  last  going  into  the  higher 
school  is  higher  than  that  reached  by 
scholars  in  previous  years.  One  advan- 
tage enjoyed  by  these  scholars  is  greater 
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instruction  at  the  Kindergarten,  instruc- 
tion which  is  based  upon  the  sociological 
needs  of  the  world,  as  well  as  upon  the 
individual  needs  of  each  child.  But  any 
sketch  of  the  Kindergarten  would  be 
unsympathetic  and  incomplete  that  ex- 
tolled the  technical  training  and  slighted 
the  home  life  of  the  institution,  which 
radiates  an  atmosphere  no  less  enjoyable 
to  the  visitor  than  blessed  for  all  the 
little  ones  who  are  constantly  within  its 
influence.  The  children  are  looked  upon 
neither  as  an  ill  or  well  assorted  number 
of  nature's  failures,  nor  as  a  collection  of 
one  division  of  those  under  a  special  ban 
of  Divine  Providence,  as  are  the  inmates 
of  so  many  "  homes  "  and  institutions. 
The  Kindergarten  family  of  children  are 
regarded  as  if  they  were  "  just  like  other 
children,"  as  so  many  visitors  delightedly 
say  of  them,  but  also  as  those  to  whom 
tender  human  sympathy  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  reach  out  a  helping  hand,  when 
fate  seemed  determined  to  deny  it  to 
them.  The  children  are  capable  of  en- 
joying and  do  enjoy  the  pleasures  and 
privileges  of  happy  childhood  with  the 
same  zest  as  seeing  children.  Deprived 
of  their  sight,  they  enjoy  the  more  keenly 
through  their  other  senses. 

That  any  blind  child  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  mani- 
fold advantages  of 
such  a  home  by  rea- 
son of  the  lack  of 
money  to  enlarge  its 
boundaries,  seems 
heartless.  The  Kin- 
dergarten for  the 
Blind  is  the  first  step 
in  the  direction  of 
making  useful  mem- 
bers of  society  of 
those  who  but  for  its 
ministrations  might 
remain  so  long  un- 
aided that  the  best- 
possibilities  of  their 
lives  would  be  per- 
manently blunted  or 
destroyed.  "  The 
difference  between 
the  neglected  and 
the  educated  sight- 
martha.  less  child,"  says    Mr. 
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Anagnos,  "  is  almost  incredibly  great. 
While  the  former  wends  his  way  through 
life  like  an  unkempt  creature,  the  latter, 
gladdened  by  the  genial  warmth  of 
knowledge  and  fitted  for  the  discharge 
of  duty  and  for  general  usefulness,  takes 
his  position  as  a  member  of  the  human 
family,  contributes  his  share  to  the  com- 
mon weal,  and  enjoys  the  privileges  and 
fulfils  the  obligation  of  citizenship,  thus 
forming  an  integral  part  of  society." 

The  educational  value  of  such  an 
institution  is  not  expended  wholly  upon 
the  children  under  its  sheltering  wings. 
There  is  a  reflex  influence  upon  all  who 
come  within  the  pale  of  the  Kinder- 
garten which  makes  for  a  deepening  of 
the  noblest  sentiment,  a  heightening  of 
aspiration  to  comprehend  more  fully  the 
Divine  Power  revealed  through  His  chil- 
dren, often  through  the  humblest  of 
them. 

The  remarkable  progress  toward  the 
ends  to  which  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  offers  as  yet  a  unique  means  is 
shown  but  in  part  through  its  training  of 
very  young  children.  The  world  mar- 
velled over  what  Dr.  Howe  was  able  to 
accomplish  in  teaching  Laura  Bridgman ; 
yet  there  are  now  four  Laura  Bridgmans 
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who  have  been  gathered  into  the  haven 
of  the  parent  institution  in  South  Boston 
and  into  the  Kindergarten.  Dumbness 
happily  may  now  be  stricken  from  the 
description  of  these  children,  for  each 
one  of  the  four  is  learning  to  speak  ;  and 
though  neither  will  ever  hear  a  sound  or 
see  a  ray  of  light,  yet  the  soul  of  each 
child  is  unfolding  within  its  darkened 
temple  in  a  way  that  seems  to  place  the 
education  which  is  opening  the  way  to 
this  development  among  the  wonders  of 
the  world. 

There  are  many  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
children  in  the  world.  There  are  several 
in  Russia.  There  they  are  considered  to 
be  beyond  aid.  In  Norway  and  Sweden 
there  are  as  many  as  there  are  in  the 
United  States  altogether,  the  extreme 
climate  and  the  isolation  of  the  people 
seeming  to  conspire  toward  the  direful 
result  of  multiplying  these  pitiful  cases  of 


children  who  cannot  hear,  who  cannot 
speak  because  they  cannot  hear  and  so 
do  not  learn  the  sounds  by  which  we  ex- 
press our  thoughts,  and  who  cannot  see. 
A  Swedish  lady  who  spent  several  months 
in  this  country,  for  part  of  which  time 
she  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  has 
collected  in  Sweden  five  of  the  blind 
and  deaf-mutes  there,  and  is  teach- 
ing them.  The  first  deaf  and  dumb  child 
to  be  taught  to  speak  was  a  little  girl  in 
Norway ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  recall 
that  in  1844,  at  the  time  when  Horace 
Mann,  to  whom  Boston  owes  her  admi- 
rable school  for  deaf-mutes,  went  to 
Europe  on  his  wedding  tour,  he  brought 
home  the  first  inspiration  for  teaching 
articulation  to  deaf-mutes.  Oddly  enough 
Dr.  Howe  also  upon  his  wedding  journey 
went  to  Europe  at  this  same  time,  and 
part  of  the  inspiration  of  the  studies  then 
of  these  two  men,  who  were  close  friends, 
appeared  in  the  after  training  of  Laura 
Bridgman.  But  the  art  was  young  in 
those  days,  and  Laura  Bridgman's  ac- 
complishments, wonderful  as  they  were 
for  her  day  and  generation,  pale  into  the 
background  of  beginnings,  although  they 
lose  nothing  of  the  significance  of  a  nota- 
ble commencement,  beside  what  is  being 
accomplished  with  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
children  in  Boston  to.-day. 

Helen  Kellar,  whose  name  and  fame 
are  now  world-wide,  is  the  oldest  of  the 
children  who  must  be  counted   the  chief 
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glory  of  the  teaching  being  perfected  at 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  Helen, 
who  is  sixteen  years  old,  and  several  years 
ago  entered  the  main  school  at  South 
Boston,  was  born  fortunately  into  a  family 
whose  circumstances  from  the  first  made 
it  possible  for  her  to  have  the  constant 
attendance  of  a  private  teacher  who  had 
been  trained  in  the  Perkins  Institution. 
Hence  her  development,  thanks  also  to 
her  own  exceptionally  gifted  nature, 
might  have  been  equally  great  with  the 
parent  school  alone  assisting.  But  to  the 
Kindergarten  itself  belongs  the  unlimited 
credit  of  having  brought  light  where  there 
was  only  darkness  and  seemingly  hope- 
less silence,  into  the  lives  of  Willie  Eliza- 
beth Robin,  Edith  Thomas  and 
Tommy  Stringer. 

Local  readers  are  familiar  with  the 
main  facts  in  the  lives  of  these  chil- 
dren and  of  the  wonders  of  the  art 
which  is  unlocking  their  imprisoned 
lives  despite  their  terrible  deprivation 
of  faculties.  This  even  ceases  to 
seem  terrible  in  the  light  of  the  mar- 
vels which  the  children  themselves 
are.  "  The  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  little  Tommy  Stringer  since 
his  admission  to  the  Kindergarten," 
says  the  last  report,  "  is  truly  marvel- 
lous." Three  years  ago  he  was 
brought  to  the  Kindergarten  from  a 
Pittsburg  hospital,  whence  he  was 
about  to  be  sent  to  the  almshouse, 
being  but  a  poor  orphan.  He  could 
barely  walk,  and  if  left  to  himself 
would  creep,  —  a  mere  mass  of  vital 
clay,  —  feeble,  helpless,  inert,  appar- 
ently without  much  intelligence,  and 
devoid  as  it  would  seem  of  most  of 
the  ordinary  impulses  of  young  crea- 
tures. He  knew  nothing  but  to  make 
a  crying  noise  if  thwarted  in  his  desire 
to  hold  something  which  he  wanted.  The 
same  sound  was  his  only  means  of  making 
known  his  hunger  or  thirst.  This  was 
his  cpndition  in  the  spring  of  1891,  when 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Kindergarten. 
"  Through  the  parental  care  and  spe- 
cial training" — again  quoting  the  report — 
"  which  he  has  received  under  the  roof 
of  the  infant  institution,  he  has  been 
transformed  into  a  fine  boy,  instinct  with 
life    and    spirit,     active    and    sprightly, 


abounding  in  good  nature,  and  not  want- 
ing either  in  obstinacy  or  in  mischievous 
propensities.  .  .  .  He  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  some  deeds  of  mischief,  such 
as  throwing  small  utensils  out  of  the  pan- 
try window,  putting  soap  down  the  pump, 
and  so  on.  .  .  .  He  has  a  sense  of  humor 
and  appreciates  fun  even  when  it  is  at 
his  own  expense.  The  question,  '  What 
is  your  name  ? '  having  occurred  in  the 
reading  lesson,  Tom's  teacher  had  said  to 
him,  '  And  what  is  your  name  ?  '  Tom 
was  naughty  about  replying,  but  finally, 
after  having  to  stand  on  a  chair  a  short 
time,  he  consented  to  say  :  •'  Tom.'  The 
next  day  when  his  book  was  opened  for 
a  new  lesson,  he  turned  the  leaf  back  to . 


the  old  one,  found  the  line,  '  What  is  your 
name  ?  '  —  shouted  '  Tom  ! '  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  made  a  motion  in  the  direction 
of  the  chair,  smiled  as  much  as  to  say, 
'  What  a  fuss  I  made  over  nothing  ! '  and 
then  settled  himself  down  for  the  new 
reading."  Tommy  has  a  vocabulary  of 
many  hundred  words,  can  articulate  words 
and  speak  several  short  sentences,  reads 
by  touch,  can  carry  on  a  conversation 
about  anything  he  knows  about,  which, 
printed,    makes    a    little  "composition" 
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that  would  do  credit 
to  any  child  of  his 
age.  He  will  spell 
into  his  teacher's 
hand  the  request  to 
be  excused  from  the 
table  when  he  has 
finished  eating,  and 
folds  his  napkin 
neatly  before  he  gets 
down  from  his  chair. 
He  is  as  full  of  mis- 
chief as  ever  any  live 
boy  was,  but  has  a 
sweet  disposition  and 
an  affectionate  one ; 
plays  with  all  the 
abandon  of  any 
child,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently master  of  the 
situation  to  be  able 
to  carry  letters  from 

the  school  to  the  corner,  where  he  puts 
them  into  the  letter-box  unaided.  He 
learns  quickly  anything  which  he  takes 
an  interest  in ;  and  all  in  all,  though  he 
is  making  his  way  against  appalling  odds, 
yet,  thanks  to  the  merciful  intervention  of 
the  Kindergarten,  where  he  will  remain 
if  the  necessary  funds  are  forthcoming, 
his  salvation  is  visible.  His  support  has 
been  thus  far  subscribed  by  generous 
friends  in  and  about  Boston,  a  large  sum 
having  come  through  the  efforts  of  Helen 
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Kellar,  upon  whose 
loving  heart  Tom- 
my's friendless  con- 
dition has  rested 
very  heavily.  The 
cost  of  caring  for 
such  a  child  is  of 
course  great  even  at 
its  lowest  terms, 
since  he  must  have  a 
special  teacher  and 
constant  care. 

Edith  Thomas, 
who  in  common 
with  the  other  three 
children  was  born 
with  all  her  facul- 
ties, and  then  lost 
sight  and  hearing 
through  illness,  is 
nearly  of  Helen's 
age,  and  their  friend- 
ship is  singularly  interesting,  although 
they  meet  but  seldom. 

Willie  Robin,  who  comes  to  the  Kin- 
dergarten all  the  way  from  Texas,  like 
Helen,  is  a  wonderfully  interesting  child. 
Helen  has  been  called  a  genius  by  every 
one  who  has  ever  come  within  the  spell 
of  her  unusually  brilliant  child  mind ; 
but  her  genius  is  the  reflected  genius  of 
others.  She  has  an  extraordinarily  tena- 
cious memory  and  an  uncommon  quick- 
ness of  perception.     She  is  an  omnivo- 
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rous  reader,  with  a  nice  sense  of  the 
comparative  merit  of  what  she  reads. 
She  is  not  original,  however,  in  her  men- 
tal make -up.  Her  head  is  filled  with 
ideas,  but  they  are  the  ideas  of  other 
people.  In  fine,  Helen  imitates.  Willie 
is  a  creator.  In  her  education,  the  fact 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  teaching  a 
child  too  much  has  been  ever  kept  in 
view.  She  has  been  encouraged  to  think 
her  own  thoughts  part  of  the  time  instead 
of  perpetually  dwelling  upon  the  beautiful 
thoughts  of  others.  One  who  has  seen 
much  of  her  says  :  "  Willie  is  a  delightful 
piece  of  humanity,  —  a  materialized 
sunbeam,  if  ever  there  was  one." 

None  but  those  who  have  been  in 
daily  association  with  these  wonderful 
children  can  have  any  just  estimate 
of  them  or  their  wonder-working  tui- 
tion. Happily  very  full  reports  are 
made  from  day  to  day  by  their  indi- 
vidual teachers ;  and  from  these  re- 
ports and  the  recorded  talks  and 
letters  of  the  children  themselves 
some  idea  may  be  formed  even  by 
outsiders,  of  the  great  victory  ad- 
vanced education  is  winning  with  tre- 
mendous odds  against  it. 

If  one  thinks  for  a  moment  of  the 
horrible  problem  presented  in  sud- 
denly losing,  while  in  the  height  of 
the  powers  of  manhood  or  woman- 
hood, the  ability  to  see,  to  hear  or  to 
speak,  the  contingency  is  appalling. 
But  one  would  recover  equilibrium 
and  pick  up  the  knotted  and  twisted 
threads  of  life  again,  because  the 
mind  would  come  to  the  rescue  of 
the  afflicted  body.  The  problem  which 
instructors  of  blind  deaf-mutes  have  to 
solve  is  that  of  developing  a  mind  in  an 
infant  who  can  hear  nothing  and  see 
nothing,  who  knows  nothing  to  say  nor 
how  to  say  it  if  it  did.  Tremendous  as 
the  problem  is  for  the  principals,  the 
process  is  one  of  never-ending  fascina- 
tion for  all  who  meet  the  wonderful  quar- 
tet made  up  of  Helen,  Edith,  Willie  and 
Tommy,  and  contrast  their  likeness  to 
all  brightly  individual  children  with  the 
mental  blank  which  the  children  were  a 
few  years  ago  when  compared  with  other 
babies  who  had  speech,  ears  to  hear,  and 
eyes  to  see. 


"How  did  you  ever  begin?"  The 
teachers  who  have  been  the  special  at- 
tendants and  instructors  of  the  quartet 
are  bombarded  with  this  question.  The 
reply  might  well  be  that  each  one  began 
with  her  whole  heart  and  soul,  and  had 
never  ceased  employing  them.  Stripped 
of  the  infinite  patience,  the  exquisite 
tact  and  the  true  kindergartner's  real 
love  for  her  work,  which  makes  it  to  her 
a  blessed  privilege,  a  teacher's  first  steps 
with  a  blind  deaf-mute  are  timed  some- 
what to  suit  the  temperament  of  the  child, 
yet  based  upon  a  well-defined  system. 


THE    MUSIC-ROOM. 

When  Willie  Robin  entered  the  Kin- 
dergarten, she  was  six  and  a  half  years 
old,  and  could  make  known  her  wants 
only  by  signs.  She  became  interested  in 
the  children  at  once,  singled  out  one 
little  blind  girl  as  her  companion,  and 
followed  her  everywhere.  No  direct 
teaching  was  attempted  at  first,  the  little 
girl  being  allowed  to  run  about,  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  members  of 
the  household  and  familiar  with  the 
buildings  and  her  surroundings  in  all  their 
details.  Meanwhile  her  teacher  was 
studying  her  and  trying  to  win  her  affec- 
tion. Her  love  of  order  was  noticeable, 
and  it  was  soon  apparent  that  an  appeal 
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to  her  understanding  was  more 
effective  than  the  use  of  any 
force.  Her  bath  afforded  an 
early  illustration  of  this.  Hav- 
ing no  mutual  language,  her 
teacher  could  not  explain  her 
wishes  before  undertaking  to 
give  Willie  her  first  bath.  The 
child  was  very  strong,  and  re- 
sisted with  all  her  might,  so 
that  her  teacher,  Miss  Thayer, 
required  considerable  help  be- 
fore she  succeeded  in  bringing 
her  within  reasonable  control. 
The  next  time  Miss  Thayer  be- 
gan by  taking  her  charge  into 
the  bath-room,  showing  her  the 
water  and  allowing  her  to  see 
(with  her  hands)  that  one  of 
her  companions  was  undress- 
ing. Then  Willie  understood 
what  was  expected,  and  without 
the  slightest  hesitation  began  to  prepare 
for  the  bath,  which  she  really  enjoyed. 
One  day  she  became  interested  in  a  set 
of  alphabet  blocks  and  in  tracing  the 
raised  letters  upon  their  sides ;  so  her 
teacher  sat  down  beside  her  and  made 
in  the  manual  alphabet  the  same  letter 
which  the  child  was  examining  on  the 
block,  —  and  soon  Willie  tried  to  imitate 
her  in  making  the  letters. 

A  week  after  her  arrival  at  the  Kinder- 
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garten  Willie's  lessons    began. 
Three  words  were  selected,  — 
fan,  hat  and  ring, — and  pro- 
vided with  the    corresponding 
objects.     Miss    Thayer    seated 
herself  beside  her  little  pupil, 
and  began  work  in  real  earnest. 
She  gave  Willie  a  small  fan,  al- 
lowed  her  to  examine  it   and 
use  it,  then  made  the  letters, 
f-a-n,  in  the  child's  hand.    She 
gave    her    another    fan,  again 
spelling    the  word ;    and    after 
showing    her    several  fans    of 
different    styles,     spelling    the 
word  each  time,  she  took  a  hat, 
and   repeated  the    lesson  with 
that  object.    After  a  little  while 
Willie  grew    mischievous    and 
hid  in  her  apron  the  hand  in 
which  the  teacher  had  spelled 
the    words    to    her.      In    the 
gymnastic  class  she  did  not  in  the  least 
understand  the  exercises,  and  was  some- 
what troublesome  ;  but  when  in  the  after- 
noon   she    received    her   first   lesson   in 
kindergarten  occupations,  she  did  much 
better.     With  the  help  of  her  teacher  she 
wove  a  mat  with  splints,  and  then  began 
to  string  alternately  a  ball  and  a  cube. 
This  she  liked  so  much  that  she  was  un- 
willing to  leave  it  when  the  bell  rang  for 
recess.     The  lessons  upon  thewords/a«, 
hat  and   ring  were    repeated 
day   after    day,    and    she  was 
taught  to  fashion  the  articles 
with    paper    and    with    clay. 
Four  days  after  the  first  lesson, 
her  teacher  gave  her  a  lump 
of    clay,    spelled    hat  in   her 
hand,  and  by  signs  indicated 
that    she    wished    Willie     to 
make  one.     She  repeated  the 
spelling  several  times,  and  then 
left  the  child  to  herself,  and 
awaited    the    result.     To    her 
surprise  and  delight,  her  little 
pupil    produced    a   hat.     Yet 
she  could  not  be  sure  that  it 
was  not  by  a  happy  accident 
that  the    child  .had  hit  upon 
the  right  object.     She  wished 
to  test  her.     The  day  before, 
the  child  had  made,  with  the 
help  of  her  teacher,  first  a  hat 
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and  then  a  fan,  and  Miss  Thayer  had  al- 
ready seen  that  she  was  inclined  to  repeat 
things  in  the  exact  order  in  which  they 
were  first  learned.  To  test  her  knowl- 
edge of  the  word,  therefore,  she  again 
called  for  a  hat,  —  and  again  the  little 
girl  modelled  a  hat.  Then  her  teacher 
spelled  f-a-n  ;  and  Willie  made  this  also, 
after  a  little  hesitation.  She  was  not 
asked  to  make  it  again  ;  but  having  made 
two  hats,  she  seemed  inclined  to  make 
two  fans.  Four  days  later  her  teacher's 
diary  records  that  she  spelled  the  three 
words.  Two  days  later  she  was  given  a 
lesson  in  the  actual  use  of  language.  She 
dressed  herself  for  a  walk,  putting  on 
everything  except  her  hat,  which  her 
teacher  had  put  out  of  her  reach,  so  that 
she  might  ask  for  it  in  finger  speech. 
This  she  did  not  seem  inclined  to  do, 
and  even  sought  to  avoid  it  by  pretend- 
ing to  be  sick,  by  wanting  water,  and 
other  things.  But  her  teacher  persevered, 
and  at  last,  finding  that  her  pretences 
were  of  no  avail,  the  child  yielded  and 
tried  to  spell  hat.  The  next  day  she 
was  observed  spelling  the  word  in  her 
own  hand.  Three  days  later  she  was 
taught  the  words  bread  and  water,  and 
was  again  seen  spelling  words  in  her 
hand.  Thus  in  less  than  two  weeks  from 
her  first  lesson  the  little  girl  was  begin- 
ning to  talk  to  herself  by  the  manual 
alphabet.  In  the  mean  time  she  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Edith,  the  older  blind 
deaf-mute  ;  and  their  acquaintance  was  a 
peculiarly  touching  one.  Edith,  compre- 
hending that  Willie's  condition  was  like 
her  own,  began  to  help  teaching  her  as 
she  herself  had  learned ;  and  it  was  in 
part  due  to  Edith's  child-help  with  Willie 
in  the  gymnastic  exercises  that  the  smaller 
girl  began  to  be  amenable  to  these  les- 
sons. Eighteen  days  after  Willie  took 
her  first  lesson  she  voluntarily  asked  for 
something  for  the  first  time,  placing  her 
mug  before  her  teacher  and  spelling 
w-a-t-e-r. 

In  a  month  Willie  had  learned  twelve 
words,  and  three  weeks  later  had  a 
vocabulary  of  eighty  words.  In  March 
following  her  first  lesson  in  the  last  of 
December,  she  asked  in  finger  speech 
for  a  mug  of  cold  water,  instead  of  fold- 
ing her  arms  and  beating  them  savagely 
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upon  her  breast,  which  had  been  her 
only  means  of  asking  for  water  three 
months  previous  ;  and  having  been  taught 
to  say,  "  Please  may  Willie  go  to  Bos- 
ton?" she  of  her  own  accord  said, 
"  Please  may  Willie  have  a  handker- 
chief? "  In  nine  months  she  knew  and 
used   correctly  four  hundred  words,  un- 
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derstood  questions  asked  of  her,  and 
often  voluntarily  asked  questions  of  others. 
The  successive  stages  and  continual 
progression  in  the  education  of  this  child 
are  most  interesting.  She  is  a  beautiful, 
golden-haired    little  lassie,  whose    voice, 
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now  that  she  uses  it  in  articulate  speech, 
is  so  natural  that  it  seems  difficult  to 
believe  she  cannot  hear  the  voice  of 
those  about  her.  Her  affectional  nature 
began  to  develop  early  in  her  life  at  the 
Kindergarten.  Her  mother  had  wisely 
perceived  in  her  own  home  the  importance 
of  discipline  for  the  unfortunate  child ; 
and  although  on  a  few  occasions  during 
the  first  months  of  her  school  life  she 
displayed,  with  her  primitive  means  of 
expression,  considerable  passion,  when 
thwarted  in  her  desires,  her  fits  of  naughti- 


ness have  been  comparatively  few  and  of 
short  duration.  During  the  past  two 
years  she  has  made  long  strides,  and  has 
become  so  familiar  with  all  the  parts  of 
speech  that  she  not  only  comprehends 
them  thoroughly,  but  uses  them  intelli- 
gently. She  converses  now 
with  astonishing  rapidity, 
both  with  the  manual  alpha- 
bet and  with  articulate 
speech.  A  fair  idea  of  her 
handwriting  and  use  of  words 
may  be  obtained  from  the 
fac-simile  of  one  of  her 
little  compositions  accom- 
panying this  article.  Mr. 
Anagnos  says  that  so  far  as 
originality  in  its  true  sense 
is  concerned,  Willie  has  no 
equal  in  the  other  blind  and 
deaf  people  who  have  come 
under  his  observation. 
Every  care  is  taken  to  aid 
the  germination  of  the  fine 
qualities  in  the  lovely  nature 
of  the  child,  and  to  nip  in 
the  bud  any  tendencies  to- 
ward vanity  and  frivolity 
which  may  accidentally  be 
fostered  in  her.  The  influ- 
ences about  the  children  in 
the  Kindergarten  all  tend  to 
keep  them  simple  and  nat- 
ural  in  manners  and 
thoughts,  and  to  make  them 
happy,  sensible  and  healthy, 
in  body,  mind  and  soul. 

Willie's  vacation  life  is  a 
source  of  the  keenest  inter- 
est to  those  whom  she  visits. 
Once  since  she  came  north 
she  has  visited  her  parents 
in  Texas,  her  teacher  accompanying  her. 
Last  summer,  as  at  previous  times,  she 
was  the  guest  of  devoted  friends  who  live 
in  Hingham,  whom  she  has  met  since 
she  came  to  the  Kindergarten.  It  was 
while  visiting  them  two  years  ago  that 
she  made  one  of  her  inimitably  comical 
observations  upon  her  self-conducted 
studies  in  natural  history.  Anent  caudal 
appendages,  she  had  discovered  all  by 
herself  that  cats  differ  from  dogs  in  their 
manner  of  waving  their  tails.  "  Cats' 
tails,"    Willie    announced    off-hand    one 
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day  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  was  visiting 
her,  "go  up  and  down,"  —  waving  her 
hand  gently  down,  up,  down,  up ;  "  dogs' 
tails  go  from  left  to  right,"  —  making 
similar  motions  with  her  hand.  How 
many  seeing  children  have  discovered 
this  difference  ?  Willie  has  an  unflagging 
interest  in  nature  study,  especially  zool- 
ogy. "  The  pleasure  of  having  such  a 
creature  as  the  stuffed  baby  tiger  for 
manipulation,"  we  read  in  the  last  annual 
report,  which  contains  a  great  fund  of 
interesting  observations  upon  Willie, 
Tommy  and  the  others,  "or  of  being  re- 
galed with  the  story  of  a  mountain  lion 
while  Miss  Johnson  is  telling  it  to  the  rest 
of  the  girls,  she  considers  entrancing. 
Her  eager  questions  manifest  attention 
and  understanding,  and  her  earnest  lit- 
up  face  is  beautiful  to  see.  The  ex- 
pressive beauty  of  the  child's  face  is 
brought  out  much  more  strikingly,  how- 
ever, when  she  is  sharing  a  conversation 
on  higher  themes,  wherein,  for  instance, 
questions  of  love  or  duty  awaken  her 
thought.  There  is  a  sacred  fascination 
in  watching  the  play  of  mind  and  soul 
upon  her  mobile  features.  Each  deli- 
cate fleeting  change  can  be  traced,  and 
the  deeper  impress  of  noble  feelings 
plainly  seen.  The  world  might  then  be 
challenged  to  show  a  sweeter  sight." 
Willie's  imagination  is  very  vivid.  Miss 
Emilie  Poulsson,  one  of  the  graduates 
of  the  Perkins  school  of  teachers,  and 
a  woman  of  rare  culture,  one  who  has 
been  a  warm  friend  of  Willie,  writing 
of  her  observations  made  from  long 
and  close  acquaintance  with  the  child, 
says :  "  The  magic  light  of  her  imagi- 
nation plays  over  everything  that  she 
does." 

It  has  been  mistakenly  said  that 
Willie  is  being  kept  in  ignorance  of 
God  and  all  that  pertains  to  religion,  in 
order  to  test  the  point  whether  the  hu- 
man soul  has  an  innate  consciousness  of  a 
Supreme  Being  and  will  of  itself  develop 
a  conception  of  God  and  of  its  relations 
to  him.  "  Even  if  such  were  the  inten- 
tion," says  Mr.  Anagnos,  "it  would  not 
be  possible  to  carry  out  such  an  experi- 
ment ;  nor  is  it  attempted.  But  the 
mind  of  a  child  so  peculiarly  shut  in  from 
infancy   can  for  a  long   time  afford  but 


the  slightest  and  most  incongruous  mate- 
rial out  of  which  to  form  ideas  upon  sub- 
jects which  engage  the  best  intellects. 
The  object  is  therefore  first  to  develop 
her  mind,  to  teach  her  to  think  for  her- 
self and  to  study  the  causes  of  things, 
but  to  refrain  from  inculcating  any  creed 
or  form  of  doctrinal  belief  until  her  in- 
tellectual training  is  sufficiently  advanced 
to  afford  her  some  basis  for  personal  con- 
viction ;  in  short,  to  allow  her  the  time, 
opportunity  and  material  with  which  to 
form  her  own  belief,  instead  of  thrusting 
upon  her  the  ready-made  doctrines  of 
any  sect  or  individual." 

The  deeds  and  needs  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  deserve  several  vol- 
umes, for  they  concern  not  an  individual 
alone,  nor  a  class,  nor  even  a  community, 
but  are  the  corner-stone  in  a  system  which 
at   close  range  shows  it   to  be  working 


A  BLIND   BOY'S  IDEA    OF  AN    ELECTRIC    CAR. 

wonders ;  and  in  perspective  it  is  seen  to 
concern  itself  intimately  with  one  phase 
of  the  great  sociological  problem  of  the 
times. 

The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  holds 
a  unique  and  most  important  position 
among  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
world ;  and  if  we  wish  to  give  it  the  full- 
est and  freest  scope  to  "  let  its  deeds  be 
witness  to  its  worth,"  it  must  have  appre- 
ciation as  well  as  money.  It  needs  both 
in  large  measure. 

The  sightless  little  ones  at  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  are  a  benediction 
upon  the  lives  of  those  who  have  helped 
to  place  them  there  ;  but  there  are  others 
knocking  at  its  closed  doors,  closed  to 
them  because  every  available  inch  of 
space  is  occupied.  The  infant  institu- 
tion just  at   the  beginning  of  its  power 


is  harassed  and  cramped  for  money. 
"  What  has  been  accomplished  at  the 
Kindergarten  is  but  a  small  part  of  what 


remains  to  be  achieved,"  says  Mr.  Anag- 
The    Christmas    time    is    a    fitting 


nos. 


time   for  us  to  think  about  it. 
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for  the  completion  of  the  endowment 
fund,  for  which  $43,325  is  needed,  and  for 
clearing  the  debt  of  $43,476.43. 

The  funded  property  of  the  kindergarten 
is  $234,000;  the  cash  in  treasury,  $»0O2.2S; 
land,  buildings  and  personal  property  in 
use  of  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
'$181,450.43,  making  the  total  amount  of  I 
property   belonging   to     the    kindergarten 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION  PROSPEROUS.  *«£**  <»  *  yw  „,«*,,,*  ™n 

on  hand  from  last  year  of  $6985.83,  have 
been  $55,358.70,  and  the  expenses  $13,450.42, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $11,902.28. 
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WEDNESDAY,  DEC.  18, 1895. 


BLESSINGS  FOR  THE  BUND. 


64th  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees- 
Steps  Taken  to  Lengthen  the  Regular 
Course. 

The  6,4th  annual  report  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Perkins  institution  and 
Massachusetts  school  for  the  blind,  has 
be'en  transmitted  to  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  William  M.  Olin  by  Sec 
M.  Anagnos.  In  their  report  the  trus- 
tees say: 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  insti- 
tution continues  to  prosper  in  all  its 
branches,  and  to  receive  the  approval 
and  sympathy  of  the  public.  While  we 
have  no  marked  changes  to  record, 
there  has  been  steady  progress  every- 
where, and  there  is  every  reason  to  be 
thankful  and  gratified  at  the  results  of 
the  year's  work. 

The  number  of  pupils,  as  the  follow- 
ing table  shows,  has  increased  mate- 
rially: 

1893-94    1894-95 

Pupils  in  the  ii  stitution   146  153 

Pupils  in  the  kindergarten     59  64 

Workmen  in  the  shop     13  14 

Blind  teachers  and  employes  in  all  | 

departments    16  18 

Totals  234  241 

The  present  regular  course  stops 
about  three  years  short  of  that  given  in 
the  Latin  school,  and  in  other  schools 
preparatory  to  college.  Steps  have 
been  taken,  and  so  far  with  success,  to 
carry  instruction  farther,  and  eventu- 
ally to  cover,  first,  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  best  American  col- 
leges; second,  much  further  instruction, 
in  the  highest  branches  of  music,  and 
third,  commercial  law  and  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  so-called  business  colleges. 

The  total  sales  from  the  workshop 
have  been  $16,912.71,  and  the  expendi- 
tures $16,022.76.  It  thus  appears  that,  in 
the  past  year,  the  work  has  been  car- 
ried or.  at  a  profit  of  $208.97. 

We  condense  the  following  statement 
from  the  treasurer's  report:  Cash  on 
hand  Oct  1,  1894,  $12,181.10;  total  receipts 
during  the  year,  $163,824.08;  total  expen- 
ditures and  investments,  $145,704.36;  bal- 
ance on  hand  Aug  31,  1895,  $30,300.82. 

The  repprt  of  the  trustees  of  the  kin- 
dergarten for  the  blind  follows  the  oth- 
er report.  The  trustees  express  them- 
selves as  not  only  thoroughly  satisfied, 
but  greatly  encouraged  by  the  results 
of  the  year's  work.  Appeals  are  made 
for  the  completion  of  the  endowment 
fund,  for  which  $43,325  is  needed,  and 
for  clearing  the  debt  of  $43,476,430. 

The  funded  property  of  the  kindergar- 
ten is  $234,000,  the  cash  in  treasury 
$5902.28,  land,  buildings  and  personal 
propertv  in  use  of  the  kindergarten  at 
Jamaica  Plain  $181,450.43,  making  the  to- 
tal amount  of  property  belonging  to  the 
kindergarten  $421,352.71. 

The  receipts  for  the  year,  including 
cash  on  hand  from  last  year  of  $6985.83, 
have  been  $55,358.70,  and  the  expenses 
$43,456.42,  leaving  a  balance  of  $11,902.28. 
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THURSDAY,  DECEMBER   19,   1895, 
PROSPEROUS. 


Sixty-fourth    Annual     Report    of    the 
Trustees  of  Perkins  Institute. 

The  64th  annual  report  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind  has  been 
transmitted  to  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth William  M.  Olin  by  Secre- 
tary M.  Anagnos.  In  their  report  the 
Trustees  say: 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  insti- 
tution continues  to  prosper  in  all  its 
branches  and  to  receive  the  approval 
and  sympathy  of  the  public. 

The  number  of  pupils,  as  the  follow- 
ing tabic  shows,  has  increased  materi- 
ally : 

1893-94.     1S94-9H. 

Pupils   in  the   institution 146  158 

Pupils    in    the    kindergarten .",!)  x'A 

Workmen   In   the  shop   13  14 

Blind    teachers    and    employes    in 

all   departments    16  13 

Totals      234  244 

The  present  regular  course  stops  about 
three  years  short  of  that  given  in  the 
Latin  School  and  in  other  schools  pre- 
paratory to  college.  Steps  have  been 
taken,  and  so  far  with  success,  to  carry 
instruction  further,  and  eventually  to 
cover,  first,  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  the  best  American  colleges;  sec- 
ond, much  further  instruction  in  the 
highest  branches  of  music,  and  third, 
commercial  law  and  the  subjects  taught 
in  the  so-called  business  colleges. 

The  total  sales  from  the  workshop 
have  been  $16,912  71,  and  the  expendi- 
tures $16,022  76.  It  thus  appears  that,  in 
the  past  year,  the  work  has  been  car- 
ried on  at  a  profit  of  $208  97. 

The  following  statement  is  condensed 
from  the  Treasurer's  report:  Cash  on 
hand  Oct.  1,  1S94,  $12,18110:  total  receipts 
during  the  year,  $163,824  08;  total  ex- 
penditures and  investments,  $145,704  36; 
balance  on  hand  Aug.  31,  1895,  $30,300  82. 


FRIDAY.    DECEMBER    20,    1895 


BLIND  SCHOOL  PRQSPERCUS. 

The  sixty-fourth  annual  report  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  has 
been  transmitted  to  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth William  M.  Olin  by  Secretary 
M.  Anagnos.  In  their  report  the  trustees 
Bay  that  the  institution  continues  to  pros- 
per in  all  its  branches,  and  that  there  has 
been  steady  progress.  The  number  of  pu-1 
pils  has  increased  materially. 

The  total  sales  from  the  workshop  have' 
been  $16,912.71,  and  the  expenditures  $15,- 
022  76.  The  treasurer's  report  shows:  Cash 
on  hand  Oct.  1,  1894,  $12,181.10;  total  re- 
ceipts during  the  year,  $163,824.08;  total  ex- 
penditures and  investments,  $145,701.36; 
balance  on  hand  Aug.  31,  1895,  $30,300.82. 

The  trustees  of  the  kindergarten  express 
themselves  as  not  only  thoroughly  satis- 
fied, but  greatly  encouraged  by  the  results 
of    the    year's    work.    Appeals    are    made 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE    BLIND. 

Today  is  the  annual  Christmas  festival 
for  the  blind  children  at  the  kindergarten 
in  Jamaica  Plain.  From  advance  sheets  of 
the  annual  report  of  the  director,  Mr.  M. 
Anagnos,  the  progress  of  charming  Willie 
Robin  during  the  past  year  is  described 
and  with  an  excellent  portrait.  Tommy 
Stringer  is  growing  to  be  such  a  big  boy 
that  he  is  called  "Thomas"  in  this  new 
public  document,  wherein  the  story  of  his 
progress  is  told  by  Miss  Poulsson  from  the 
excellent  notes  and  diaries  of  his  teachers. 


SATURDAY,    DECEMBER    21,    1895. 


Noble  Work  Accomplished  by  the  Perkins 
Institution  — Progress  Made  in  the  Last 
Year  by  the  Pupils— Interesting  Sayings 
and  Doings  of  Edith  M.  Thomas,  Willie 
Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer. 


At  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

The  school  term  at  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind  closed  yesterday,  and  the  closing 
exercises  were  interesting.  The  boys  and 
girls  sang  Christmas  carols,  gave  recita- 
tions- and  performances  on  the  piano  and 
violin,  and  the  Kindergarten  orchestra 
played.  The  hall  in  which  the  exercises 
took  place  was  tastefully  decorated,  and  in 
the  schoolrooms  the  work  of  the  children 
•was  exhibited. 


It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  learn  that  the 
benefits  conferred  by   the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  are  being  steadily  extended,  and  that 
the  noble  work  which  it  is  carrying  on  is 
being  heartily  supported.     The   statement, 
therefore,  found  at  the  opening  of  the  last 
annual  report,   that  the  instltuion  "contin- 
ues to  prosper  in  all  its  branches,  and  to 
receive  the  approval  and  sympathy  of  the 
public,"   enables  the  reader  to  enjoy  with 
more  zest  the  fascinating  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  the  inmates  of  the  institution, 
with  which  the  most  part  of  the  volume  is 
filled.     The  number  of  pupils  has  Increased 
materially  in  all  departments    and  there  is 
a  balance  of  more   than   $30,000   on   hand. 
The   total   value   of   the  property   now   be- 
longing to  the  kindergarten  is  ?421,3r>2.  All 
the  funds  for  its  support  have  found  ready 
contributors,    and    the    secretary,    Michael 
Anagnos,  refers  specially  to  the  aid  given 
by    the   Transcript    in    raising   what    he    is 
pleased    to    term    "The    Transcript    Fund." 
But   the   most   attractive  parts   of   the   re- 
ports submitted  by  Mr.  Anagnos  are  those 
in  which  the  progress  of  the  pupils  of  the 
institution  is  described,  particularly  in  the 
cases  of  the  three  pupils  who  have  attracted 
so    much    attention   in    the   past,    Edith   M. 
Thomas,  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  and  Tom- 
my Stringer,  whose  Interesting  pictures  are. 
included  in  the  volume. 

As  one  reads  the  account  of  the  doings 
and  sayings  of  Edith   Thomas  in  the  last 
year,    one   cannot   help   agreeing   with    Mr. 
Anagnos  that  she  is  indeed  "an  uncommon 
girl."     Her  education  has  been  carried  on 
under  the  careful  direction  of  her  teachers, 
who  did  for  her  many  a  thing  that  might 
help    to   illumine    her   intellect,    widen    her 
experience,  strengthen  her  constructive  in- 
stinct, fashion  her  life  for  the  better,  quick- 
en her  moral  perception,  sweeten  her  dispo- 
sition,  modulate  and  beautify  her  manner 
and   bestow   upon   her   remaining   faculties 
the  readiest  and  noblest  use  of  their  func- 
tions.    Instead  of  striving  to  impress  upon 
her   their   own   personality,   they   have   en- 
deavored to  lead  her  to  express  the  truth 
that  is  in  her,  and  to  enable  her  to  observe 
and  to  compare,  to  reason  and  to  judge,  to 
resolve  and  to  do.    This  sort  of  training  has 
developed  in  Edith  that  creative  and  organ- 
izing force  which  marks  the  difference  be- 
tween the  pupil  who  can  originate  and  con- 
ceive new  thoughts  and  ideas  and  the  one 
who  either  unconsciously  repeats  or  merely 
remembers,  imitates  and  copies  what  he  is 
told  or  what  he  reads  on  the  printed  page. 
Perhaps  this  fact  is  most  clearly  shown  in 
some  of  her  remarks  which  have  been  writ- 
ten down.     The  possibility  of  secret  joy  in 
the  heart  was  once  prettily  expressed  by  her 
in  the  sentence:  "I  may  smile  an  invisible 
smile."  Among  other  sayings  of  hers,  which 
one  of  her  teachers,  Miss  Frances  S.  Mar- 
rett,  has  recorded,  are  these: 

"A    recognition    of    certain    pungent   per- 
sonal characteristics  suggested  these  words: 
'Do  vou  like  peppery  people?     I  do;   they 
are    good-  for   us.'      Electricity    has   been 
adopted  into  Edith's  vocabulary  as  a  simile 
for  rapidity  of  motion.    Its  use  is  illustrated 
In  the  following  sentence:  'My  hammock  is 
growing  very  fast.    I  have  been  working  on 
it   like   electricity   for  two  hours.'     At  the 
dinner  table,  one  day,  when  she  was  enjoy- 
ing   ice    cream— her     favorite     dessert— she 
said:   'This   is  Jack   Frost's   pudding.'     She 
has   asked   many   questions    concernng   the 
origin  of  dreams,   which   she  designates  as 
'sleep   thoughts.'      Edith's   attitude    toward 
geography   is   always   indicative   of   ardent 
devotion.     When  she  returned  to  the  insti- 
tution last   September,    arid  was   anticipat- 
ing the  first  lessons  of  the  new  term,  she 
satd   with  true  enthusiasm,    T  shall  be  glad 
classroom,    as    she    eagerly    seized   a   large 
sire    S«on    found    literal    fulfilment    in    the 
class-room,    as   she    eagerly    seized   a  large 
mass  of  plastic  clay  and  converted  it  into 
a  wondrous  mountain  chain  and  river  sys- 
tem.    Edith  easily  excels  in  modelling,  and 
therefore  prefers  this   medium  for  the  ex- 
pression of  her  geographical  knowledge;  but 
in  other   phases   of  the   required  work  she 
is  ready  and  willing  to  do  her  best. 
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"The  books  which  she  has  read  in  class, 
during  the  past  year,  are:  'Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy,'  Andersen's  'Fairy  Tales,' 
'Story  of  a  Short  Life,'  'Evangeline,'  'A 
Geographical  Reader,'  'Our  World'  (part  1) 
and  two  volumes  of  short  stories.  After  she 
had  finished  one  of  these  books  she  indulged 
in  earnest  speculation  concerning  the  source 
of  the  next  day's  reading  lesson,  and  turn- 
ing to  her  teacher  asked,  'Do  you  think  the 
next  book  will  be  lovely?'  In  response  to  a 
question  regarding  her  Idea  of  a  'lovely 
story,'  she  said,  'Oh,  something  plain  and 
Interesting  like  the  'Geographical  Reader.'  " 

Some  of  her  compositions  and  rules  of 
conduct  which  are  given  are  extremely  in- 
teresting, and  the  two  specimens  of  her  at- 
tempts to  put  some  of  her  favorite  Bible 
narratives  into  metrical  form  are  of  pecu- 
liar value  as  enabling  one  to  form  some 
Idea  of  the  processes  of  a  mind  which  has 
been  shut  out  from  so  many  of  the  usual 
channels  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  the 
great  world  of  life  and  Intelligence. 

Not  less  Interesting  and  touching  than 
the  account  of  Edith's  progress  is  that  of 
Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  who  is  declared  to 
be,  in  personal  appearance,  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  charming  girls  that 
ever  entered  the  kindergarten.  "She  Is," 
says  Mr.  Anagnos,  "comeliness  and  sym- 
metry Itself.  To  use  the  words  of  Tibullus, 
whatever  she  does  or  wherever  she  turns, 
grace  Insensibly  pervades  all  her  move- 
ments and  attends  her  steps."  Since  the 
publication  of  the  last  account  of  her  ed- 
ucation, her  progress  from  every  point  of 
view  has  been  steady  and  uninterrupted. 
The  development  of  her  mental  faculties 
has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  her  body, 
and  she  is  said  to  be  a  model  of  harmonious 
unfoldment  and  of  healthy  childhood.  An 
account  of  her  progress  In  the  last  year  has 
again  been  written  by  Miss  Laura  E. 
Poulsson,   who  says: 

"She  is  a  fine,  large  girl  of  eleven  years, 
strong  in  health,  fair  of  face,  and  with 
good  mental  ability.  Her  past  school  year 
has  been  an  uneventful  one.  She  has  not 
'made  history,'  so  to  speak,  either  by  cli- 
max of  achievement  or  by  catastrophe  of 
any  sort.  There  has  been  the  steady  jog, 
jog  of  dally  progress,  but  no  leap  of  ad- 
vance unless  in  the  matter  of  articulation. 
Miss  Hobart,  the  special  teacher  in  that 
branch,  has  been  seconded  In  her  laborious 
task  by  the  ambitious  little  girl's  best 
efforts,  and,  although  it  is  more  or  less  dif- 
ficult for  strangers  to  understand  her  at 
first,  she  now  speaks  so  well  that  a  little 
practice  and  care  In  listening  enable  almost 
anyone  to  understand  her.  If  anyone 
wished  to  realize  what  a  cumbrous  piece  of 
business  It  Is  to  learn  to  read  aloud  under 
the  double  deprivation  of  sight  and  hearing, 
attendance  upon  one  of  her  reading  hours 
would  help  him  to  do  so.  No  zeal  Is  lack- 
ing on  Willie's  part,  and  her  recognition  of 
the  letters  In  the  embossed  print  is  very 
ready;  most  of  the  words  are  voiced  quite 
promptly  and  clearly;  but,  as  In  the  case  of 
the  ordinary  pupil  of  her  age,  the  hard 
words  come  sometimes  with  troublesome 
frequency.  Willie  tackles  them  syllable 
by  syllable  as  she  feels  the  printed  page, 
giving  perhaps  a  wrong  accent,  a  poor 
nasal  sound,  a  weak  palatal,  an  imperfect 
dental,  etc.  To  correct  these,  it  may  need 
only  a  reminding  touch  upon  the  throat, 
nose  or  mouth,  and  a  single  repetition  of 
the  mispronounced  word;  but  often  the 
teacher  must  take  the  little  girl's  hand 
(daintily  clean,  as  Willie  herself  likes  to 
have  it)  and  hold  it  to  her  own  face,  so  that 
the  position  and  action  of  the  organs  of 
speech  may  be  felt,  the  stress  of  voice 
gauged  and  the  combinations  imitated. 
Occasionally  the  effort  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil  becomes  unconsciously  so  intensified 
that,  when  relaxation  ensues,  they  feel  a 
panting  fatigue  from  their  friendly  strife, 
and  find  it  wise  to  put  off  further  practice 
of  the  exciting  word  until  another  time, 
when  they  can  attack  it  freshly  from  tho 
vantage  ground  of  partial  victory." 

The  boy  of  this  interesting  trio— Tommy 

Stringer— has  now,  according  to  Mr.  Anag- 
nos, reached  a  stage  where  acquisition  13 
both  easy  and  pleasant,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  onward  course  Is  rapid.  He 
grasps  ideas  with  quick  and  keen  Intelli- 
gence, and  is  bright  and  ready  in  the  use 
which  he  makes  of  them.  He  possesses  a 
good  memory  and  a  keen  sense  of  humor, 
and  is  a  clever  Imitator.  He  has  an,  attrac- 
tive personality  and  is  both  loving  and  lov- 
able.    Tommy,  Indeed,  is  growing  to  be  a 


sturdy,  self-reliant  and  fearless  boy,  and  he 
takes  an  increasing  pleasure  in  carrying  on 
his  own  Independent  Investigations.  The 
Interest  which  he  shows  in  "life  and  ,her 
children"  Is  developed  by  the  three  months 
of  freedom  which  he  enjoys  In  the  country 
during  the  summer  vacation,  and  his  gain 
in  knowledge,  as  well  as  In  health,  Is  most 
noticeable.  Tommy  Is  making  good  prog- 
ress in  articulation,  and  he  shows  a  will- 
ingness if  not  a  desire  to  use  this  means  of 
communication  to  a  considerable  extent. 

But  Tommy  is  lazy,  and  one  way  in  which 
he  shows  his  brightness  is  in  devising 
clever  ways  to  save  himself  trouble;  he  is 
constantly  trying  to  make  one  or  two  words 
serve  for  a  whole  sentence,  if  possible,  and 
continual  effort  is  necessary  to  get  him  to 
make  use  of  what  he  has  learned.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  last  year  he  became  a  "pri- 
mary boy,"  and  on  the  first  proud  day  when 
he  was  installed  in  one  of  the  primary-room 
chairs,  he  drew  himself  up  with  dignity  and 
said,  "Like  Fred,"  Fred  being  his  bosom 
friend  and  paragon,  who  had  just  been  pro- 
moted to  the  higher  educational  sphere  of 
South  Boston.  When  he  was  told  during 
the  course  of  an  arithmetic  lesson  to  write 
1000  he  did  so;  6000  was  then  given  out,  but 
Instead  of  starting  afresh,  Tom  in  a  twink- 
ling changed  the  1  to  a  6  and  had  his  num- 
ber ready.  In  telling  about  the  maple  leaf 
he  noticed  the  repetition  of  the  letters  "le," 
and  tried  to  shorten  the  spelling  of  the  two 
words  into  "maple-af."  Doubtless  he  con- 
sidered his  teacher  an  unreasonable  marti- 
net for  insisting  on  an  "le"  in  each  word. 
Here  is  his  xesume  of  "Robinson  Crusoe": 

"Robinson  Crusoe  was  a  sailor.  His  ship 
was  wrecked,  and  he  lived  all  alone.  He 
made  a  house  and  tables  and  chairs.  He 
had  some  goats,  a  dog,  two  cats  and  a 
parrot." 

Miss  Poulson,  in  her  charmingly  written 
account  of  his  doings,  after  describing  his 
delight  in  his  summer  visit  to  his  old  teach- 
er, Miss  Brown,  at  Wrentham,  says: 

"Many  hours  were  spent  in  the  garden. 
He  had  a  stated  route,  which  he  invariably 
followed.  It  led  down  the  path  In  front  of 
the  house,  then  along  the  road  until  exactly 
opposite  the  point  where  the  stone  wall  of 
the  garden  began,  at  which  point  he  would 
leave  the  road,  cross  the  bordering  grass 
and  enter  the  garden  at  the  corner.  Miss 
Brown  often  watched  him  as  he  went.  He 
always  estimated  the  distance  correctly, 
i  striking  the  corner  of  the  stone  wall  as  ac- 
curately as  if  he  saw  It.  Whether  he  count- 
ed by  steps,  or  how  he  reckoned,  Miss 
Brown  did  not  fathom.  Once  inside  the 
garden,  down  dropped  Tom  upon  his  hands 
and  knees,  ready  to  examine  everything 
that  grew.  Tom  usually  chose  bright,  warm 
mornings  for  these  visits,  and  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  house  after  an  hour  or  two 
spent  in  the  glowing  field,  it  was  with  an 
expression  of  satisfaction  and  wonder  beau- 
tiful to  behold.  Then  came  an  excited  de- 
scription, spelled  out  on  flying  fingers. 
Happy  little  boy!  brimming  his  marred  and 
broken  cup  of  life  by  the  patient  catching 
of  drops! 

"It  is  'a  far  cry'  from  the  Tommy  Stringer 
of  today  and  four  years  ago,  when  he  was 
first  brought  to  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind.  He  came  a  poor,  helpless  baby, 
without  sight,  hearing  or  speech.  Now, 
what  a  change!  Sight  and  hearing  are  still 
lacking  (alas!  the  pity  of  It!)  but  how  many 
are  the  mitigations  of  his  lot,  and  how  great 
the  intelligence  and  activity  which  have 
been  awakened.  Who  does  not  cry  joy!  joy! 
over  a  fellow -being  thus  redeemed?  and  who 
does  not  earnestly  wish  that  this  redemp- 
tion should  go  on?" 


SATURDAY,  DEC.  21,  1895. 

~SANO    CHRISTMA8    CAROLS. 


Mr  Anagnos,   who   Is   so   much  rever- 
enced  and    loved    among    the    children, 
sooke  a  few  words.    Many  friends  of  the 
institution    were   present,    among   them 
Dr  Samuel  Eliot,   Mr  Edward   Jackson, 
Mrs   White,    Mrs    Geo.    Wales,    Mr   and 
fcMra    Whiting.    Mr  Derby,    Miss   Glover, 
('Miss    Hibbard.    Numerous    friends    and 
i relatives   of   the  children   were  also   in 
[the  audience. 

\  The  program  included  a  number  of 
(Christmas  carols,  some  of  them  sung 
by  the  boys  and  others  by  the  girls, 
jrecitations,  performances  on  the  piano 
Sand  violin,  and  by  the  kindergarten 
iorchestra.  The  exercises  closed  with 
i"A  Legend  of  the  Christmas  Rose,"  re- 
lated by  four  little  girls. 

The  hall  in  which  the  exercises  were 
held  was  tastefully  decorated  with  ever- 
greens and  holly. 

I  In  the  kindergarten  room  the  work  of 
the  children  was  exhibited,  including 
the  presents  -which  the  patient  and  skil- 
lful little  fingers  have  wrought  so  care- 
fully and  neatly  for  Christmas  remem- 
brances. 
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WILLIE  ROBIN'S   CHRISTMAS. 


How  a  Blind   and  Deaf   Girl 
Will  Be  Made  Happy. 


Holiday  Exercises  at  Jamaica  Plain  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind. 

The  school  term  closed  yesterday  at 
the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  Jamaica 
Plain,  and  the  little  ones  were  very 
happy  in  the  Christmas  exercises,  with 
which  they  celebrated  the  day. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  how  well  thesft 
unfortunate  children  haye  been  trained, 
but  it   Is  even   more  gratifying   to   see 

™£«fth2rou£hly    they    enter    into    the 
spirit   of    whatever    they   do,    and    how 

thoroughly  they  enjoy  It  all. 


Good  Santa  Claus  Will  "Sot  Forget  the 
Unfortunate  tattle  Creature,  "Whose 
Generous  Heart  Mas  Prompted  Hex- 
to     Make     Gifts     for     Others— Her 

Home  and  Her   Ways. 

After  the  exhibition  which  the  chil- 
dren at  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind 
gave  on  Friday  morning,  school  closed 
for  the  holidays.  Lessons  are  over  un- 
til after  New  Year's,  and  the  pupils 
scatter  to  their  homes  to  enjoy  the  re- 
cess. 

What  do  you  suppose  Christmas  means 
to  a  child  who  is  totally  blind  and  deaf, 
and  how  do  you  think  she  spends  it? 

One  of  the  most  lovable  and  beautiful 
children  in  the  whole  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  a 
sweet,  bright  bird,  whose  home  nest  is 
60  far  off  in  Texas  that  it  would  take 
her  nearly  a  week  to  fly  home.  And 
how  could  Willie  get  there,  anyway,  for 
ever  since  she  was  a  baby  she  has  had 
neither  eyes  that  can  see  nor  ears  that 
can  hear?  Just  think  of  it!  For  over 
five  years  she  has  lived  in  Boston,  and 
has  made  many  loving  friends,  yet  she 
has  never  seen  the  face  or  heard  the 
voice  of  one  of  them.  She  has  never 
seen  the  Common  or  Public  Garden,  or 
the  big  stores  or  the  electric  lights  that 
make  the  streets  as  bright  as  day.  She 
oould  not  hear  the  rear  of  the  engine  or 
the  ringing  of  the  bells  or  the  con- 
ductor's voice  calling  the  stations,  so 
how  could  she  travel  home  to  Christ- 
mas in  Texas  where  papa  and  mamma 
and  the  little  sisters  and  brothers  are? 

But  Santa  Claus  is  a.  good  fellow,  and 
he  does  not  forget:  at  least  he  isn't 
going  to  forget  Willie  this  year,  and  it 
is  too  bad  that  there  is  one  child  in  the 
whole  big  city  of  Boston  whom  he  will 
pass  by.  After  the  school  exercises 
Willie  will  come  into  Boston  with  some 
good  friends  of  hers  who  live  on  Wor- 
cester street.  That  is  the  street  where 
Santa  Claus  found  Willie  last  year,  and 
he  will  look  for  her  in  the  same  place 
this  year. 

She  is  quite  as  anxious  for  the  great 
day  to  arrive  as  any  little  boy  or  girl 
with  his  ears  and  eyes  all  about  him. 
"Shall  you  be  very  happy  if  you  get 
many  presents?"  she  asked  a  lady  In  the 
household.  It  was  hard  for  Willie  to 
understand  that  anybody  could  be  almost 
iferent  to  the  number  of  gifts.  "Oh," 
she  replied,  impulsively,  "I  shall  be  very 
happy  if  I  do  get  a  lot  of  presents,  but 
perhaps,"  she  added  thoughtfully,  "by 
and  by  when  1  am  a  la  ly  1  shall  not 
care  so  much." 


/B  S 


TOMMY   STRINGER. 


But  Willie  has  not  selfishly  looked  for- 
ward merely  to  her  own  pleasure.  In 
the  last  few  weeks  she  has  been  busy 
making  some  pretty  things  to  send  home 
to  the  Christmas  stockings.  Santa  Glaus 
told  me  what  he  is  going  to  take  to 
Texas  from  Willie.  She  has  knit  a  nice 
of  black  worsted  wristers  for  papa, 
and  she  was  thoughtful  enough  to  try 
them  on  "Uncle  George."  for  his  hand, 
she  said,  was  almost  like  her  papa's, 
and  she  wanted  them  surely  to  fit.  Then 
she  has  hemmed  two  towels  for  her  dear  '' 
mamma,  and  very  prettily  and  neatly 
are  they  done.  The  baby  brother  is  go- 
ing to  have  a  pink  and  blue  rattle,  which 
knit,  with  little  bells  inside  to  jingle 
iy.  and  each  little  sister  is  to  get  a 
pretty  gold  ring,  which  were  presents  to 
her,  but  which  she  can  no  longer  wear. 
Don't  you  think  this  i*  doing  pretty  well 
for  this  little  girl  in  addition  to  her  regu- 
lar school  work  and  the  gymnasium 
practice  and  also  the  letters  she  has  to 
write?  

A  funny  thing  happened  when  she  went 
shopping  a  short  time  ago.  She  was  al- 
lowed to  buy  two  pretty  aprons  for  Katie 
and  Maggie,  but  she  did  not  understand 
they  were  to  be  kept  for  Christmas.  As 
soon  as  slT*  returned  to  the  house  she 
joyously  told  them  what  she  had  for 
them.  When  it  was  made  plain -to  her 
she  said,  "I  am  sorry;  you  did  not  tell 
me  it  was  to  be  a  surprise  for  them," 
but.  bless  her  dear  heart!  it  won't  make 
a  bit  cf  difference  in  their  feelings  toward 
her,  even  if  they  are  not  surprised  on 
Christmas  morning. 

They  love  her  very  much,  just  as 
everybody  must  who  knows  her  good, 
true  little  heart  and  her  loving  and  gen- 
erous disposition.  Both  Katie  and  Mag- 
gie have  learned  the  finger  alphabet  to 
give  her  pleasure  in  talking  to  her.  One 
day  when  "Mamma  Whiting"  got  home 
she  found  there  had  been  quite  a  dis- 
cussion between  Willie  and  Maggie  over 
a  word. 

"Mamma  Whiting,"  said  Willie  earnest- 
ly, "don't  you  always  say,  'Helen  u-s-e-d 
to  do  so?  Now,  Maggie  spelled  it  youst,' 
and  I  say  it  isn't  right,  and  she  says  she 
always  spells  it  that  way!"  Willie 
proved  her  point,  but  "kind  hearts  are 
more  than  spelling  books."  and  Maggie's 
heart  is  in  the  right  place,  so  she  may 
go  on  spelling  any  way  she  wants  to. 

The  day  that  Willie  went  to  buy  pres- 
ents she  was  as  much  interested  in  the 
shop  windows  as  anybody.  She  sto; 
in  front  cf  a  big  store  on  Washington 
street  where  Mary  is  coming  into  school 
followed  by  her  pet  lamb.  Willie,  knew 
the  story.  and  sn€  wanted  to  be  told 
just  how' Mary  .and  the  scholars  and  the- 
■her  looked.    "Is  the  lamb   close  be- 


hind Mary?"  she  said,  "And  is  he  very 
white  and  soft?"  She  wanted  to  know 
how'  many  scholars  there  were  and 
whether  they  liked  the  lamb,  too,  and 
the    genuine    girl    showed    in    the    next 

question,  which  was:  "How  old  is  Mary, 
and  how  is  she  dressed?" 

All  these  questions  and  many  more 
were  answered  by  the  kind  friends  who 
have  spent  so  much  time  and  effort  in 
making  the  holidays  of  this  little  "shut 
in"  bright  and  happy.  They  wanted  to 
have  a  tree  for  her.  but  tne  poor  child 
could  not  see  it  lighted,  so  ha.nta  (  laus 
will  just  come  down  the  chimney  the 
wav  he  did  last  year. 

Willie  gets  much  excited  when  she 
thinks  of  him,  and  she  is  going  to  hang 
her  stocking  in  the  corner  of  the  fiie- 
t>lace  and  clear  off  the  mantel  and  get 
Sit the  little  round  table,  because  last 
year  he  needed  all  this  space  for  his 
good  thing's. , 

This  is  a  great  secret,  but  San*»  *» 
going  to  bring  Willi©  a  big  doll  in  an 
embroidered  dress  and  a  Tarn  o'  Shanter 
hat  with  a  quill  feather.  Her  other  doll 
is  going  to  have  a  coral  set  with  a 
string  of  beads  and  a  locket  and  a  tiny 
watch  and  chain  and  ear-rings  and  a 
breastpin,  all  in  a  little  box. 

She  is  going  to  have  a  book,  too,  a 
funny  book,  with  no  pictures  and  with 
the  stories  printed  in  raised  letters  which 
are  something  like  the  frosting  letters 
on  a  birthday  cake.  Her  keen  slender 
ringers  will  travel  over  the  queer  pages 
In  the  "Stories  for  Little  Ones,"  and  by 
noon  she  will  have  looked  all  through 
the  book  and  will  know  the  best  stories 

"Me7  !s00veryadfornd  of  perfumes  and 
so  Santa  Claus  lias  a  pretty ^  glass  ato- 
mizer for  her,  with  a  big  bottle  of  La  y 
of  the  Vallev  to  go  into  it-  one  win 
have  great  fun  with  this,  spraying  her 
Swnharand  the  other  children's  at  the 
kindergarten.  This  hair  is  one  of  Wil- 
lies loveliest  features  It  is  down  to 
her  waist  verv  soft  and  fine  and  is  of  a. 
clear  golden  "color.  She  brushes  and 
Smooths  it  with  care,  not  because  she 
l^&vi  its  beauty,  but  because  she  is 
naSy3 vefy  uSy  and  refined: Every 
night  she  braids  it  so  it  has  a  fine  wavy 

'Tow1  how*  ?&  Claus  know  all 
that'  But  he  does,  for  he  has  a  little 
basket  for  her  all  filled  with  soft  red 
string  like  a  birdsnest,  with  a  shiny 
scissOTS  tied  on  by  red  ribbon  and  a  long 
toorf^o  hang  it  up  by.  This  string  Is  to 
fasten  the  long  braids  at  night  and  ties 
mder  the  hair  ribbon  day  times,  when 
she  wears  one.  He  has  a  good  many 
other  things  for  her  bestdes  these,  but 


he  is  a  queer  fellow  and  wouldn't  tell 
all  he  Knew. 

But  day  i3  just  as  dark  as  night  time  to 
Willie,-  so  how  will  the  poor  child  know 
when  to  get  up  Christmas  morning? 
She  has  a  "Bee"  clock  without  any 
glass  over  its  face,  she  winds  every 
night  and  hangs  on  the  post  at  the  head  | 
of  the  bed.  Any  time  when  she  wakes, 
out  goes  the  delicate  hand  to  the  face 

of  the  clock,  and  so  she  feels  -the  time, 
and  this  is  the  way  she  will  know  when 
it  is  Christmas  morning. 

Then  what  a  run  there  will  be  for  that 
fairy  stocking,  but  she  won't  find  every- 
thing in  it,  for  Santa  Claus  said  he  was 
going  to  hide  some  things  in  different 
places  about  the  room.  What  a  glorious 
hunt  she  will  have  when  she  under- 
stands what  he  did. 

She  will  be  in  high  spirits  all  day,  read- 
ing her  book  and  dressing  her  doll,  play- 
ing with  her  other  presents  and  asking 
many,  many  questions.  Affectionate  and 
impulsive,  she  is  an  attractive  companion 
for  she  is  very  sure  and  capable,  and  her 
comments  and  drolleries  are  keen  and 
amusing.  She  takes  entire  charge  of  her 
toilet,  and  there  is  not  a  sweeter  or  neat- 
er little  bedroom  in  Boston  than  the  one 
which  is  always  kept  for  her  on  Worces- 
ter street.  

Such  care  and  devotion  as  this  dear 
child  gets  from  people  whom  she  met 
entirely  by  accident  is  a  most  touching 
and  beautiful  example  of  the  spirit  which 
will  keep  Christmas  trees  and  Santa 
Claus  and  all  that  is  tender  and  gener- 
ous alive  in  the  world  till  the  end  of  time. 
It  is  pathetic  to  see  the  fine  triplicate 
mirror  which  rests  on  the  chiffoniere  in 
the  child's  room.  Not  a  ray  from  its 
bright  surface  or  shining  frame  reaches 
her,  but  so  long  as  these  friends  can 
provide  she  will  have  everything  "just 
like  other  girls." 

But  the  future  is  long  and  dark,  and 
there  is  boy  Tommy  at  the  kindergarten, 
who  is  also  blind  and  deaf,  and  whose 
future  depends  entirely  upon  the  gener- 
osity of  some  one  with  a  kind  heart.  If 
only  that  great  big  Santa  Claus,  who 
has  money  bags  which  he  never  opens, 
would  only  shake  out  enough  to  buy  a 
good  deal  of  happiness  for  somebody 
during  this  lovely  gift  season,  how  much 
It  would  add  to  the  "Peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men." 


Willie  and  Tommy  send  a  "Merry 
Christmas"  to  every  boy  and  girl  who 
reads  this,  and  if  they  had  their  way 
there  would  not  be  one  unhappy  or  neg- 
lected child  in  the  whole  of  Santa  Claus' 
big  country  on  Christmas  morning. 


A  BLIND  POET'S  FIRST  BOOK 


CLARENCE  HAWKES  of  Hadley, 
Mass..  well  known  as  "the  blind  poet 
of  New  England,"  whose  poems  in 
the  magazines  during  the  past  three 
or  four  years  have  attracted  much 
ttention,  is  soon  to  issue  his  first 
book  of  verse.  The  volume  is  to  be  called 
"Pebbles  and  Shells."  It  will  be  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Elbridge  Kingsley,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Hallock,  formerly  of  Harper's,  will  write 
the  introduction. 

There  will  be  six  distinct  parts  to  the 
volume.  The  first  fifty  pages  will  contain 
one  hundred  quatrains;  in  the  second  part 
wlll.be  Mr.  Hawkes's  poems  of  nature; 
the  third  section  will  contain  poems  of  war 
and  patriotism;  while  the  fourth  will  con- 
sist of  his  poems  of  childhood  in  dialect, 
somewhat  after  the  style  of  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley  and  Eugene  Field.  Poems  of 
old  New  England  will  occupy  part  five 
and  include  some  excellent  bits  of  Yankee 
dialect  that  set  forth  the  free  and  easy 
life  of  the  Now  England  farmer  in  a  charm- 
ing way.  Part  six  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
poet's  miscellaneous  verses. 

Mr.  Hawkes  is  twenty-three  years  of  age 
and  has  been  blind  since  boyhood,  the  loss 
of  his  sight  being  the  result  of  a  shooting 
accident.  He  has  also  lost  one  of  his  legs. 
Considering  his  youth  and  great  misfor- 
tunes, he  displays  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  his  poems  show  a  depth  of 
sympathy  and  keenness  of  mental  vision 
that  is  truly  remarkable.  The  publication 
of  his  first  volume  of  verse  will  be  awaited 
with  much  interest  by  those  who  have 
read  his  contributions  to  the  magazines. 


In  view  of  the  forthcoming  volume,  a 
short  skotch  of  the  career  of  this  young 
man  will  be  interesting.  When  fifteen 
years  old  his  parents  sent  him  to  the  Per- 
kins' Institution  for  the  Blind  in  South 
Boston,  where  he  remained  for  five  years, 
taking  the  regular  course  of  study  and 
getting  an  insight  into  several  professions. 
He.  worked  very  hard  here,  for  while  taking 
the  literary  course  In  the  institute,  he  at 
the  same  time  studied  law  with  a  Boston 
lawyer  and  also  attended  a  school  of  ora- 
tory. He  broke  down  and  was  obliged  to 
go  home.  After  this  he  tried  piano  tuning, 
but  had  to  give  it  up  because  he  was  un- 
able to  stand  for  so  long  a  time  on  his 
artificial  leg. 

The  outlook  at  this  time  seemed  very 
disheartening.  He  had  gone  through  the 
best  Institution  for  the  blind  in  the  country, 
and  became  fitted  for  work  In  several  de- 
partments of  life,  but  was  obliged  to  re- 
linquish all  hope  of  succeeding  in  any  pro- 
fession on  account  of  poor  health.  Cut  off 
from  the  avenues  of  usefulness  in  which 
he  had  been  preparing  to  work,  the  blind 
boy  now  desired  to  try  writing.  While  at 
the  Perkins  Institute  he  was  editor  of  the 
Echo,  a  paper  published  by  the  students, 
and  now  and  then  short  poems  from  his 
pen  appeared  In  its  columns. 

In  1891  Mr.  Hawkes  began  his  llterary 
work,  writing  short  sketches  and  occa- 
sional poems  for  the  papers  In  his  county. 
Since  that  time  he  has  written  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  fifty  sketches,  and  something  over 
three  hundred  poems,  besides  lecturing  in 
almost  every  section  of  New  England.  He 
has  met  with  very  flattering  success  in  the 
lecture  field,  speaking  principally  on  liter- 
ary subjects.  During  the  coming  winter 
he  expects  to  lecture  In  some  of  the  lead- 
ing cities  and  towns.  One  of  his  subjects 
will  be,  "In  a  World  of  Darkness." 

Mr.  Hawkes  is  able  to  do  all  of  his  writing 
by  employing  a  Braille  slate,  which  is  used 
for  common  handwriting  among  the  blind, 
and  a  typewriter  made  expressly  for  those 
who  have  lost  their  sight.  The  Braille  sys- 
tem of  point  writing  is  In  use  all  over  Eu- 
rope, and  was  first  taught  in  this  country 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  The 
letters  are  produced  by  pressing  keys,  which 
force  the  points  through  the  paper,  and 
make  little  raised  characters. 

In  "Erosion,"  one  of  Mr.  Hawkes's  poems, 
which  took  the  fourth  prize  among  the  two 
thousand  competitors  for  the  prizes  offered 
by  the  Magazine  of  Poetry  tins  year,  his 
lines  remind  one  of  his  own  personal  tri- 
umph, through  unwearying  toil,  over  the 
hard  conditions  and  circumstances  of  his 
life: 

Even  the  little  waves  that  idly  dance 
Against  the  cliff  may  crumble  it  to  sand. 
And  so,  with  ceaseless  toil,  the  slightest  hand 

May  wear  away  the  walls  of  circumstance. 

The  following  is  a,n  excellent  illustration 
of  Mr.  Hawkes's  poems  of  nature.  It  fairly 
sparkles  with  the  freshness  of  spring,  and 
the  imaginative  quality  is  so  strong  that 
you  can  almost  hear  the  hum  of  the  bees, 
the  song  of  the  birds  and  the  ripple  of  the 
brooks : 

SPEIXOITIME  IX   OLD  HADLEY. 

Soft  is  the  air  when  first,  the  robin  sings 
Among  the  budding  elms,  and  far  he  flings 
The  bold,  triumphant  strain  of  other  days 
Across  the  field.    How  changed  are  all  earth's 

wnys; 
What  Floral  beauty   springs  and  bursts   and 

swells 
In  all  her  fields  and  lanes  and  distant  dells: 
How  birds  and  brooks  and  bees  the  whole  day 
_       long 

Flood  allthe  walks  of  earth  with  happy  sons; 
What  subtle  sweetness  fills  the  fieldsand  wooda 
When  Nature  recreates  her  solitudes. 
And  in  the  street,  upon  the  eiant  trees. 
The  younu  leaves  rustle  in  their  ecstasies. 
Awhilo  the  elms,  by  sprinztime  scantly  drest, 
Stand  grandly  forth,  half  hidden,  yet  confessed. 

"How  Fighting  Joe  Hooker  Took  Lookout 
Mountain"  is  a  thrilling  war  poem  by  Mr. 
Hawkes,  and  was  widely  read  and  praised 
at  the  time  of  the  Hooker  celebration  in 
Hadley  la3t  May.  The  concluding  stanzas 
are: 

They  climbed  the  vorks  and  the  frowning  cliffs 

Like  Sparta's  patriot  sons; 
And  they  scaled  the  steep  through  the  friendly 
rifts. 
Up  to  the  rebels'  guns. 

The  battle  raged  for  a  bloodv  hour. 

And  neither  had  tho  best. 
Till  just  as  the  night  was  betrinning  to  lower. 

When  Hooker  gained  the  crest. 

He  swept  the  foe  from  the  mountain's  crown. 

And  on  its  utmost  crag, 
•rust  as  the  radiant  suu  went  down. 

Planted  the  starry  flag. 


A  moment  more,  and  our  signal  gun 

Woke  echoes  in  the  tlen  ; 
And  the  army  know  that  the  fight  was  won 

By  Hooker's  gallant  men. 

Many  of  Mr.  Hawkes's  poems  are  of 
great  merit,  revealing  the  true  poetic  in- 
stinct. That  the  world  will  take  kindly  to 
the  first  volume  of  verse  by  this'  much 
afflicted  young  genius  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt.  His  brief  career  as  a  writer  of  sweet 
songs  gives  promise  of  a  brilliant  future. 
Edward  W.  Eaymond. 


BOSTON,  DECEMBER  5,  1895. 


€fre  Christian  ffieaigter. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  to  find  literary  men 
adopting  the  proverbs  which  tradesmen 
have  hurled  at  each  other  the  world  over, 
and  which  have  been  applied  to  half  a 
dozen  different  races.  This  and  many  other 
reproaches  have  been  hurled  at  the  Jews, 
and  it  has  been  repeatedly  applied  to  the  i 
Greeks.  English  tradesmen  have  succeeded 
in  getting  the  term  "Greek"  into  the  Eng- 
lish language  as  a  synonyme  of   a  cunning 

knave.  I  remember  that  the  correspondent 
of  an  English  paper  in  Italy  poured  out  the 
most  violent  denunciation  of  the  Greeks  ; 
and  an  English  tradesman  went  so  far  as  to 
say  to  me  that  he  never  found  one  whom  he 
could  trust.  Yet,  after  living  among  the 
Greek  people  for  six  months,  in  closer  rela- 
tions than  this  superior  Englishman  would 
accept,  I  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
Greeks  were  not  a  nation  of  liars  and 
thieves ;  and,  with  no  more  precaution,  my 
personal  property  appeared  to  be  as  safe  in 
Athens  as  in  London.  Some  of  the  grand- 
est men  and  women  I  have  met  anywhere 
were  those  I  met  in  Greece.  Imagine 
Byron,  or  that  noble  lover  of  liberty  whom 
Greece  holds  in  everlasting  remembrance, 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  in  the  sad,  bloody 
days  when  Greece  was  suffering  under  the 
Turkish  yoke,  putting  on  a  pair  of  eye- 
glasses, and  saying:  "They  are  sharp  at  a 
bargain, — these  Greeks, — and  can't  be  de- 
pended on  to  tell  the  truth.  I  think  we 
can  safely  leave  them  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves."  I  would  just  as  soon  expect  Will- 
iam Lloyd  Garrison,  after  reading  an  ac- 
count of  a  lynching  in  the  South,  to  write 
an  article  for  the  Transcript,  and  say, 
"Well,  you  know  the  Negro  will  lie,  and 
will  visit  hen-roosts." 
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"PEBBLES  AND  SHELLS/' 


A    Volume   of  Poems  by   the   "Bliul 

Poet  of  New  England,"  Clarence 

Hawli.es. 


Charles  Halleck,  editor  of  that  trae 
fpcrteinan's  paper,  Forest  and  Sbrea,  n, 
Las  furnished  a  charming  introd  iccion 
fcr  Clarence  Haw  ?a's  just  issued  vol- 
ime  of  poems,  "Pebbles  and  Shells  • 
Among  ether  things  he  says: 

It  was  my  good  'fortune  to  bd  domi- 
ciled dating  i he  summer  of  1893  under 
ihetame  venera1 14  rooftree  with  my 
blind  yoaDg  friend,  whoie  all  Bevn.j 
Muse  has  inspired  thi3  book  of  poens. 
I  have  touched  elbows  with  him  while 
we  strolL-d  under  the  spreading  elms 


•which  double  line  tbe  main  thorough 
fare  of  historic  Hadley,  and  marvelled 
88  we  walked,  to  discover  that  his  per- 
ception was  in  some  respects  more  acute 
than  mine;  especially  on  pitch-dark 
nights,  when  I  had  to  depend  upon  his 
suttle  acumen  to  avoid  obstacles  which 
my  natural  eye  could  not  perceive!  He 
6ays  tte  air  seems  more  dense  when  ob- 
jects intervece.  And  so  it  is  that  he 
recognizes  open  6paces  and  solid  bo  lies 
like  houses,  trees  and  telegraph  poles, 
as  he  passes  along;  or  persons  as  they 
approa  b,  on  foot  or  in  vehicles,  even 
at  coi  siderable  distances.  He  has  cor- 
rect ideas  of  locaUty  and  associated 
(landmarks,  and  an  apore'iensi  m  of  dan- 
gerous proximities,  seldom  btuuibl.ng 
over  obstacles  or  into  a  hole.  In  fact, 
throughout  his  everyday  life  there  is  a 
(constant  manifestation  of  psychical 
phenomena  which  it  will  be  useless  to 
Attempt  to  account  for  until  we  come 
to  realize  that  the  carnal  envelope  with 
its  five  so-called  senses  is  actually  a  hin- 
drance rather  than  a  help  to  a  free  op- 
ei  ation  of  the  spiritual  energy. 

In  the  case  of  Clarence  Hawkes,  he 
seems  to  possess  the  gift  of  clairvoy- 
ance. He  easily  discovers  articles  mis- 
laid; reads  character  with  correctness 
by  a  grasp  of  the  hind;  and  when  in- 
troduced to  strangers  will  size  np  their 
height,  weight,  fe&.ture3,  age,  and  state 
of  health,  as  soon  as  he  shakes  hands 
with  them.  He  knows  when  chairs  and 
tables  are  removed  from  their  wontel 
places  without  having  to  ascertain  by 
feeling  for  them,  and  he  can  tell  when 
people  are  in  the  room  and  how  many 
tl  ere  at  e  even  when  perfect  silence  I* 
preserved.  No  meteorological  change3 
escape  his  notice.  Fair  weather  che  era 
him  and  dull  weather  depresses  him, 
more  than  it  does  most  of  those  wao 
see.  He  identifies  the  bird3  by  fieir 
chirps  and  carols,  the  flowers  by  their 
odors,  shrubs  by  their  leavea,  trees  by 
their  bark,  and  fishes  by  their  shape  and 
fins.  He  is  a  critical  musician  and  a 
piano  tucer,  plays  chefs,  work3  a  type- 
writer, keeps  scores  of  ball  games,  and 
travels  all  over  the  country  without  a 
companion.  Few  habitues  of  the  moun- 
tain streams  which  thread  his  native 
hills  in  western  Massachusetts  are  more 
deft  in  casting  a  fly  or  worm,  or  hand- 
ling a  trout.  Most  remarkable  of  all, 
he  has  discovered  that  the  gamut  is  pris- 
matic and  that  sounds  have  color.  Mid- 
316  C,  he  says,  is  deep  red ,  and  each 
Ascending  note  grows  lighter  by  degrees 
until  the  highest  becomes  white;  while 
the  lower  tones  are  graded  in  darker 
shades  till  the  very  lowest  shows  black. 

It  is  half  a  century  since  the  literary 
World  possessed  a  blind  poet.  Percival 
of  New  Haven  was  the  last.  Bat  Per- 
cival had  not  the  refined  intellectuality 
of  the  author  of  this  volume.  As  yet  it 
is  tco  Eoon  to  define  his  position  among 
the  literati;  but  if  "Pebbles  and  Shells" 
are  an  index,  the  Blind  Poet  of  New 
England  is  destined  to  occupy  a  high 
place  among  the  great  bards  of  America. 
The  merits  of  seme  pat  t  of  its  contents 
have  been  so  Hgnal  as  to  el'cit  an  auto- 
graph letter  of  approval  from  Em  Rob- 
ert T.  Lincoln,  tx-secretary  of  the  navy. 

In  the  volume  which  has  just  come  to 
is  we  find  the  best  of  Mr  Hawkes's 
writings,  out  of  a  collection  which  is 
almost  phenomenal  in  character,  since 
his  first  appearance  before  the  public 
was  made  hardly  more  than  fonr  years 
ago.  If  we  mistake  not,  his  first  en- 
couragement to  write  for  peenni  try  re- 
ward came  from  the  Picturesque  publi- 
cation—"Picturesque  Hampshire,"  in 
1680,— though  1 1  *  contribution  to  that 
bcok  was  not  of  a  poetical  nature,  but 
the  telling  of  an  old  legend  concerning 
tbe  West  Worthington  Falls. 

"Pehtles  and  Shells"  takes  its  m:dest 
name  from  che  qratrains  so  entitled 
(many  of  them  ot  a  philosophical  nature) 
sprinkled  through  the  wort  on  pages  by 
themselves.  Then  the  book  is  divided 
into  "Pcems  of  Nature,"  "War  and 
Patriotism."  "Love,"  "Childhood," 
"New  England,"  and  "Miscellaneous." 
One  would  hardly  care  to  say  in  which 
particular  sentiment  the  blind  poet  ex- 
cels. He  is  not  a  Dante  or  a  Milton, 
and  his  song  ranges  from  grave  to  gay, 
from  subdued  snd  sombre  bass  to  clear 
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and  exultant  high  treble.  Indeed,  his 
versatility  is  strikingly  illustrated  in 
this  volume. 

One  of  the  best  things  of  the  kind 
that  he  has  written  is  "Tfte  Mountain 
to  the  Pine,"  which  was  furnished  to 
accompany  Elbridge  Kingsley's  mag- 
nificent painting  of  Mount  Monadaock. 
It  seems  that  Miss  Jnlia  Bryant,  daugh- 
ter of  the  poet  Bryant,  had  remarked 
vli'jxx  the  similarity  of  some  of  Mr 
Hawkes's  work  to  her  father's,  and  an- 
other ciitic  of  our  local  Miiton  ob3er  /ed 
to  the  same  effect  when  reading  the  fol- 
lowing majestic  measure: 

THE  MOUNTAIN  TO  THE  PINE. 

Thou  tall,  majestic  monarch  of  the  wood. 

That  standeth  where  no  wild  vines  dare  to 
*,      creep. 
Men  call  thee  old,  and  say  that  thou  ha  st  stood 

A  century  upon  my  rugged  steep ; 
Yet  unto  me  thy  life  is  but  a  day. 

When  I  recall  the  things  that  I  have  seen,— 
The  forest  monarchs  that  have  pissed  away 

Upon  the  spot  where  first  I  saw  thy  green ; 
For  lam  older  than  the  age  of  man. 

Or  all  the  living  things  that  crawl  or  creep, 

Or  birds  of  air,  or  creatures  of  the  deep ; 
I  was  the  first  dim  outiina  of  God's  plan,— 

Only  the  waters  of  ihe  restless  sea 

And  the  infinite  stars  in  heaven  are  old  to 
me. 

At  tbe  risk  of  dropping  from  the  sub- 
lime to  the  ridiculous,  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing, to  show  the  variety  of  tie  bosk: 

HOW  BE  YER? 

I  don't  gin  much  for  city  ways 

O'  giDDlng  a  handshake. 

This  taking  hold  o'  people's  hands 

As  though  yo  1  thought  they'd  break : 

I  like  to  hev  'em  grip  my  hand 
Like 'twas  an  ax  or  pi  >w. 
An'  gin  my  arm  a  wrench  an'  say. 
How  be  yer  anyhow? 

But  there  is  nothing  clownish  in  thst; 

-here  is  a  poet  of  the  people,  and  m*ny 

cordial  hinis  and  homely   philosopaiz- 

bga  which  follow  give  a   James-Wait- 

omb  Riley  flavor  to  the   bx>k  th-it  is 

uite  refreshing,  and  show    us  how  the 

oecaeiocjilly  huh  flying  siDger  can  hov- 
er near  bis  fellow  mortals  delviug  on 
the  earth.     For  instance: 

A  LAW  OF  NATURE. 

You  can't  plant  cabbr-g  j  Sfed  and  get  a  tater. 
Not  in  my  garden  paten,  and  that  ain't  N.itd.'. 
An'  he  who  goes  around  a-sowln'  evil 
Will  reap  a  crap  o'  pig-weeds  from  the  dev.l. 

OUR  SINS. 

Our  sins  are  like  the  weeds  we  s  e  a-growla' 
Down  in  the  medder  lot  when  we're  a- mowln'. 
For  if  there's  one  a-noddin'  in  the  clover 
There's  almost  sartin  sure  to  be  another. 

£.  nd  who  does  not  sympathize  with 
the  poet  here: 

VANITY. 
When  I  see  a  feller  round  a-blowin' 
About  how  much  he  knows,  a  kinder  crowln' 
Over  the  saints,  and  over  all  creation, 
I'm  mighty  glad  he  ain't  o'  my  relation. 

Perhaps  in  "Poems  of  Old  2Tew  Eng- 
land" Mr  Hawkea  Is  as  happy  as  any- 
where in  theme.    There  is  a  touch  Use 
that  cf  the  "vanished  band"  of   Whit- 
tier,   in     "The  Deserted    Homestsad," 
fiom  which  poem  we  can  quote  but  tan. 
I  see  a  barefoot  boy  in  homely  dress. 
The  prince  of  that  rich  kingdom,  happlries ;. 
A  biimless  palmleaf  is  his  regal  crown. 
His  ruddy  cheeks  ate     tinged  with   rus 

brown. 
His  i-r.rmy  f.tce  could  never  wear  a  c'oud. 
Iso  rich  estates  could  make  him  half  so  proad. 
His  scoj.ter  is  a  leafless  maple  browse, 
B)s  Majesty  is  driving  home  the  cows. 

Here  is  an  outcropping  or   whit   wilt 
tvtr  be  popular  hereby : 

THE  HARVEST. 

Bel  o'd  the  golden  fields  of  ripening  grain 
The  fair  fruition  of  the  sun  and  rain. 
And  man's  i  opr  heritage  of  tears  and  c  ires. 
And  in  the  golden  gmin  behold  the  tarea : 
Poor  human  tares,— 'lis  part  of  my  belief,— 
Gcd  will  forget  and  bind  you  in  His  sheat 

The  author  is  not  removed,   by  age 
from  boyhoods  feolings,    bat    he    has 
wiitren  some)  qu*int  and   funny   things 
about  the  irrepressibles    Here  is 
HOW  TOMMY  WALKED  ONTHEWATEK. 

Last  Friday  afternoon  when  school  was  dona 
And  Tommy  'n'  me  were  looking  out  for  fan, 
Anew  Id  into  Tommy's  head 

While  we  were  sitting  by  ma's  posy  b;d. 

'Tin  goin'  to  do  a  miracle  for  you." 
He  said,  "if  you  won't  tell,  lion  'stand  true," 
And  then  he  went  into  the  wagon  shed 
And  got  two  bladders  bigger  than  my  head. 


And  then  we  went  down  to  th^  old  red  mill. 
Where  there's  a  i  ond.  with  water  In  it  still, 
And  Tommy  got  upon  a  log  of  wood 
And  crawled  out  on  it  careful  as  he  could. 

And  then  he  fished  his:  pockets   for  some  : 

stiings. 
And  on  his  big  toes  tied  them  bladder  thing-. 
Tlun  said  he'd  show  me  how  that  Peter  done 
And  do  a  miracle  and  have  some  fan. 

He  stepped  right  off  just  like  the  pond  was 

ground, 
Wit!\  both  his  feet  a-bobbin'  all  around. 
Without  a  thought  of  his  new  pair  of  clothes. 
And  went  head  first  right  down  upon  his  nose. 

His  head  went  down  like  it  was  made  of  lead 
And  both  his  feet  came  up  in  sight  instead ; 
'Twas  like  a  fly  a-walkin'  on  the  ceilin'. 

I  saw  him  kick  but     couldn't    hear    him 

sQuealln'. 

And  all  the  time  he  tried  to  reach  his  toes 
And   break  them  strings,  a-standln'  on  Ins 

nose : 
But  I  get  scat  when  he  had  kicked  a  spell. 
And  hollered  fire  as  tight  as  I  could  yell. 

Then  i  a  came  runnln'  out  without  his  hat 
And  in  his  stocking  feet,  a-lookin'  scat: 
We  got  poor  Tommy  out  and  home  in  bed. 
JL-lookin'  ]  aie  and  white,  and  u  most  dead. 

And  ma  she  cried  and  kissed  him  lots  anl 

said, 
"It  was  a  mercy  that  he  wasn't  d^ad:" 
£nd  i  a  he  said  that  he  would  tend  to  in.-* 
And  give  me  something  pleasant  after  tea. 

Wc  can  haidly  "do  baiter  ttian  close 
enr  quotations  with  ihe  foilowmg 
tia'Ugtnfal  s-onntt: 

THE  STREAM  OF  LIFE. 

I I  toed  at  morn  upon  the  crowded  street, 
Whoe   nan  ot   every  clime  and  country 

thurg. 
Wl  eic  lieh  and  poor  and  high  and  lowly  mo  A. 

k  nd  mingle  in  the  tide  that  sweeps  along, 
inn  soi  gin  10  read  upon  that  troubled  s<  a 

Where  righteousness  went  side  by  side  with 
wroDg. 
The  hoi  cs  and  fenis  of  all  humanity; 

And  this  bi. came  the  bardm  of  my  song. 
C  h!  darkly  rushing  stream,  one  moment  stay, 

£  nd  lot  me  Ung<  r  on  life's  sunny  shore, 

And  cip  more  deeply  into  human  lore, 
And  Jcr.m  to  love  and  trust  and  truly  weigh 

'1  he  tj.icgs  of  life  ere  it  shall  be  no  more— 

But  sti'i  the  >tn  am  swei  t  onward  as  before. 

The  file  of  tbis  took  will  probably 
shew  that  a  prophet  is  not  always 
"without  honor  in  Lis  own  country," 
and  the  first  edition  of  this  young  man's 
ictiLs  u  ay  fca  as  much  valued  some 
ciy,  in  Hampshire  county,  as  would  be 
ctt)  first  pnblisned  cf  that  other  of 
b^mithjres  celebrated  sons  of  soug, 
Biyj-.nt.  The  eigne  are  certainly  favor- 
h tie  fcr  a  bearing  of  music  from  still 
scoiter  collection  of  'Pebbles  and 
Shell*,"  £Ld  a  new  edition  will  surely 
I  e  called  for  another  day  if  life  ia  kind 
io  the  author  of  this  book. 

We  me  the  word  "music"  advisedly. 
When  John  Boyle  O'Reilley  came  down 
the  Connecticut  river,  in  a  canoe,  with 
a  frier. d,  a  few  years  since,  they  found, 
at  cue  ttopping-place,  whiie  bathing  (as 
c  eecribed  in  his  book),  a  singing  beacsh 
i-t  it'l-biiB,  when  trodden  with  their 
feet,  beneath  tbe  water,  gave  forth  the 
meet  exquisitely  resonant  of  musical 
t-ontds,  completely  ravishing  their  ears. 
Mty  ve  not  he  pe,  for  tbe  Badley  poet, 
ihfct  the  murmur  in  the  ocean  shell  and 
tbe  mueic  in  the  river  pebble  has  fur- 
Lis-1  ed  a  fitting  likeness  to  his  song, 
which  may  again  and  again  cause  the 
veaiy  pilgrims  over  life's  sometimes 
n  om  toLoce  way  to  pause  and  refresh 
then  teive*  with  thoughts  deep  and  ia- 
f-pr;ng  fcco  ench  lost  chords  of  divio^ 
niheac  hh  mi,y  beat  least  for  a  moment 
h-uttu.  bed  b9cK. 

The  bc<  k  is  pnblisbvd  by  the  Pic- 
tun-;  que  Publishing  Company  of  Nortti- 
anpon,  aid,  naturally,  coming  with 
that  irnpiii.t.  is  illustrated  with  a  por- 
trait -  f  ihe  author  and  seven  engrav- 
ing from  catme,  by  he  most  original 
of  ^n  erican  engravers,  Elbridge  Kings- 
ley,  Jt  entail  210  page3,  sells  for 
$1  50.  fci.ci  m»  y  re  obfained  by  tddres- 
ing  Clerence  Hawk^s,  EUilt-y,  M  i  s  ,  or 
at  the  bookstores  Ic  is  a  mist;  appro- 
bate gift  tor  a  Hampshire  entity 
1  ■  n  e,  or,  for  that  matter,  aay  other 
tone. 
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good  clothes,  and  is  as  particular  about 
them  as  a  young  swell. 

The  corridors  were  full  cf  children' 
playing  with  Christmas  toys,  explain- 
ing what  they  "saw"  and  ''looking"  for 
stray  pieces.  They  use  these  words 
quite  as  frequently  as  other  children, 
and  when  they  come  back  from  their 
vacations  they  have  great  tales  to  tell 
about  what  they  saw  during  their  ab- 
sence, and  how  beautiful  certain  things 
were. 

These  children  are  extremely  imag- 
inative, and  not  only  delight  in  having 
stories  read  to  them,  for  which,  like 
Oliver  Twist,  they  are  always  ready  to 
cry  for  "more,"  but  they  have  a  strong 
penchant  for  making  stories  of  their 
own,  and  it  is  a  common  thing  to  see 
two,  three  or  more  of  them  in  a  corner, 
swapping  the  most  remarkable  and  in- 
genious pieces  of  fiction.  Said  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  these  little  coteries  the 
other  day:  "Now,  tell  a  real  bad  story, 
with  robbers  and  everything  in  it." 

"Yes,"  assented  the  others,  "and  noth- 
ing good  at  all." 

This  was  not  an  indication  of  deprav-  i 
ity,  but  only  a  desire  for  something  be- 
yond iheir  experience.  In  one  of  the 
rooms  little  fellows  were  at  work  with 
cardboard  and  silk  or  wool,  fashioning 
geometrical  figures  with  almost  fault- 
less precision  and  having  very  clear  and 
definite  ideas  as  to  what  they  were 
making,  too.  One  little  boy  was  at 
work  on  an  elephant,  which  he  was 
outlining  in  gray  silk,  "because  ele- 
phants are  gray,  you  know,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

Some  of  the  girls  were  taking  Swed- 
ish movements  in  the  gymnasium,  and 
on  every  hand  were  scenes  of  pleasant, 
healthful  activity,  indicating  that  if 
the  eyes  of  the  little  blind  children  were 
not  being  opened,  they  were  at  least 
learning  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  their 
minds,  and  that  very  clearly,     i 
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Helen  Keller  was  the  Pro- 
tege  of    John     P. 
Spanieling. 


Prof.   Michael  Anagnos  Speaks 
of  His  Generosity. 


IT  is  perhaps  a  well  known  fact  that 
the  late  J.  M.  Spaulding  was  con- 
siderably interested  in  the  Per- 
kins' Institution  for  the  Blind. 
Perhaps  it  is  also  as  well  known  that 
his  interest  in  the  institution  centred 
largely  around  the  wonderful  child 
Helen  Keller,  who  from  1888,  through 
the  school  year  of  1893,  was  a  pupil  of 
the  inslituiien. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  Prof.  M.  Anag- 
nos, the  principal  of  the  institution, 
was  led  to  talk  of  the  tender  and  touch- 
ing friendship  that  existed  between 
the  sugar  magnate  and  the  child  who 
is  known  throughout  the  United 
States. 

"Helen,  as  you  know,"  said  Dr. 
Anagnos,  "is  a  child  of  the  sunny 
South.  She  came  to  us  from  Tuscuu- 
ga,  Ala.,  her  native  place,  in  the  fall 
of '88. 


During  the  winter  of  1889  a  young 
actress,  the  friend  of  Helen,  was  play- 
ing a  Boston  engagement,  aud  staying 
at  the  United  States  Hotel.  Heleu  was 
entertained  a  good  deal  by  this  young 
girl,  who  was  creating  a  great  furore 
at  the  time. 

Through  this  young  girl,  who  was  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Spaulding's,  Helen  first 
met  Mr.  Spaulding,  who,  at  that  time, 
was  making  the  United  States  Hotel 
his  headquarters.  He  became  imme- 
diately aud  for  all    time  her  protector. 

He  put  himself  into  communication 
with  Helen's  family  aud  Helen's  own 
personal  tutor,  with  orders  that  she 
was  never  to  ask  for  anything  in  vain. 
All  her  desires  and  impulses  were  to 
be  gratified — and  the  accounts  thereof 
charged  to  him.  For  instance,  at  one 
lime  Helen  wauled  a  typewriter.  Be- 
fore she  could  wish  a  second  time  she 
was  the  owner  of  the  best  of  such  in- 
struments. 

At  one  time  Helen  wished  to  give  a 
reception  for  the  benefit  of  the  little 
blind  children  of  the  kindergarten  out 
in  Jamaica  Plain.  Mr.  Spaulding  sent 
orders  that  all  the  expenses  of  such  a 
receptiou  be  charged  to  him.'' 

"And  I  think,"  continued  Mr. 
Auagnos,  "that  Mr.  Spaulding  made 
over  a  good  many  shares  of  sugar  stock 
to  Helen,  so  that  she  has  now  an  in-! 
come  of  $200  from  the  interest  on  the 
shares.  I  fancy,  too,  that  he  has  in- 
terested himself  in  the  Keller  family, 
as  far  as  he  could,  but  that  of  course 
is  something  I  am  unable  to  state  as  a 
fact. 

In  the  fall  of  1893  Helen  went  to 
Pennsylvania  with  her  private  tutor, 
and  since  then  has  seen  very  little  of 
Mr.  Spaulding.  But  the  friendship 
has  been  none  the  less  close  aud  bind- 
ing. Helen  has  written  to  him  faith- 
fully and  affectionately  ever  since  that 
time,  and  Mr.  Spauldiug  has  of  course 
written  to  her. 

I  think  that  Helen  came  on  from 
New  York  to  see  him  once  last  year, 
but  of  that  I  am  not  sure.  You  see, 
Mr.  Spaulning  has  been  feeble  for 
some  time  and  unable  to  travel,  yet  he 
wanted  so  much  to  see  Helen  that  she 
was  allowed  to  come  on  from  New 
York,  where  she  has  been  for  over  a 
year,  to  see  him." 

"Did  Mr.  Spaulding  have  any  inter- 
est iu  the  institution,  apart  from  that 
in  Helen  Keller?" 

"Yes,  indeed;  he  was  as  much  in- 
terested iu  it  as  any  of  our  citizens, 
and  he  was  much  more  so  thau  same 
of  them.  His  gifts  to  the  .nslitution 
were  as  frequeut  as  generous.  But 
for  all  that,  the  fact  remains  that 
Helen  Keller  was  the  great  attraction 
that  drew  his  friendly  interest." 


TUESDAY.    JANUARY    21,     1896. 


Will  of  the  Late  Samson  B.  Urbino. 

In  the  will  of  the  late  Samson  B.  Urbino, 
which  was  filed  in  the  Middlesex  Probate 
Court,  yesterday,  are  the  following  be- 
quests: To  the  Boston  Fatherless  and 
Widows'  Society  $500  as  a  permanent  fund, 
the  income  of  which  shall  be  distributed 
each  year  on  the  17th  of  February  among 
worthy  people  of  American  birth  in  needy- 
circumstances;  to  the  Newton  City  Hospi- 
tal, $200;  to  the  West  End  Nursery,  Bos- 
ton, $100;  to  the  German  Aid  Society,  Bos- 
ton, $1000;  to  the  Boston  Home  for  Aged 
and  Infirm  Hebrews  and  Orphanage,  $500; 


to  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
South  Boston  and  Its  kindergarten,  $500 
each;  School  for  Feeble-minded  Youths  in 
Waltham,  formerly  in  South  Boston,  $500; 
Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Bos- 
ton, $500;  Home  for  Colored  Women,  Bos- 
ton, $500:  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Boston,  $1000. 
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THURSDAY,    JANUARY    23,    1866. 


THE    KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

In  the  report  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  incorporated  in  the  report  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  Mr.  Anagnos  makes 
hearty  acknowledgment  of  all  sums  con- 
tributed last  year  to  the  kindergarten 
through  Various  means.  Then  the  director 
adds: 

"Aided  with  munificent  liberality  by  a 
large  number  of  public-spirited  and  warm- 
hearted men  and  women,  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  has  reached  a  stage  of  devel- 
opment which  is  far  beyond  the  most  san- 
guine anticipation  of  its  projectors.  It  has 
become  one  of  the  best  and  most  efficient 
agencies  for  the  permanent  good  of  those 
who  live  in  never-ceasing  darkness,  and  tho 
solid  groundwork  upon  which  rests  the  ex- 
tension and  perfection  of  our  scheme  of 
education. 

"The  strength  of  the  kindergarten  lies  in 
the  fact  which  is  the  very  cause  of  its  ex- 
istence—that it  serves  in  great  measure  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  who  suffer 
under  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  which 
can  befall  the  lot  of  man,  that  of  blindness. 
.  .  .  Sixty-four  unfortunate  little  boys 
and  girls  are  gathered  at  present  under  the 
hospitable  roof  of  the  infant  institution, 
surrounded  by  the  sunny  atmosphere  and 
the  healthy  influences  of  a  well-regulated 
and  wholesome  home,  where  kindness  is  the 
schoolmistress  and  love  the  reigning  law. 
Here  they  receive  the  very  best  of  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral  training.  All  this 
is  most  excellent,  so  far  as  Jt  goes,  and  for 
it  we  are  most  profoundly  grateful;  but  it 
does  not  cover  the  ground  completely. 
More  is  absolutely  needed-  Nearly  a  dozen 
little  applicants  are  seeking  admission;  yet 
they  are  excluded  from  this  little  heaven  of 
childhood  for  lack  of  room. 

"That  the  kindergarten  may  go  on  in  Its 
Integrity  without  the  least  interruption  un- 
til the  endowment  fund  is  completed  and  a 
solid  financial  foundation  secured,  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  annual  con- 
tributors is  indispensable.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  escape  from  our  perplexities  and  no  as- 
surances of  steady  progress  without  it. 
Hence  we  are  compelled  to  ask  for  further 
assistance,  for  new  subscribers.  Our  call  is 
earnestly  addressed  to  all  philanthropic  and 
tender-hearted  persons;  but  it  is  di- 
rected with  special  emphasis  to  you, 
fathers  and  mothers,  whose  sons  and 
daughters  not  only  are  in  full  possession  of 
their  faculties,  but  have  the  pure  wheat  and 
the  sweet  waters  of  life  in  plentitude,  and  are 
favored  with  the  enjoyment  of  many  ad- 
vantages, comforts  and  pleasures.  The 
case  of  the  little  sightless  children,  for 
whom  we  bespeak  your  generosity,  Is  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  all  others. 

"Plunged  into  a  sea  of  ills,  these  puny  and 
weakly  little  figures  stretch  their  hands 
toward  the  shore,  calling  for  a  life  boat. 
Will  their  petition  be  allowed  to  prove  as 
ineffective  as  a  cry  in  the  wilderness? 
They  turn  their  pale  and  wan  faces  toward 
you,  fortunate  parents,  whose  offspring  a»e 
hale  and  'greatly  blessed  with  every  bloom- 
ing grace,'  and  beseech  you,  in  doleful  ac- 
cents of  supplication— 

'Save  us!     Save  us!    woe  surrounds  us, 
Little  knowledge  sore  confounds  us; 
Life  is  but  a  lingering  death.' 
Are  you  going  to  fortify  yourselves  behind 
the  walls  of  continued  hard  times  and  turn 
a    deaf    ear    to    the    appeal    of    these    un- 
fortunates?   They  implore   you   to   provide 
for  them  a  plank  wherewith   to  cross   the 
river  of  their  affliction,  to  land  at  the  shore 
of  self-reliance  and  to  enter  upon  a  career 
of  activity  and   usefulness.     Will   you   dis- 
miss their  request  with  a  cold  denial?" 
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Little  Prisoners  of  Darkness. 

By  William  T.  Ellis. 

Illustrated  by  Edward  N.  Dart  and  from  photographs. 


"  \\/~HAT  cloes ' blincl ' mean  ? " askefl  a  littIe  blind  boy  of 

W       his  teacher,  as  lie  came  across  the  word  in  his  reading 
of  stories  in  raised  letters. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the    teacher   could  not   answer   the 
question  so  that  the  boy  could  understand.     He  had  been  blind 
all  his  life,  and  knew  nothing 
about  sight,    and,  theref 
n  o  t  h  i  n  g       about 
blindness. 

Sad  to  tell,  there 
are  hundreds  of 
these  little  chil- 
dren, all  of  them 
young  enough  to 
be  Juniors,  who  do 
not  know  what 
blindness  is,  be- 
cause they  are 
blind.  What  can 
these  little  ones 
learn  and  do  in 
life?       How    shall 


A  Kindergarten  Game. 


they  be  made  good  and  wise,  and  taught  to  earn  their  own  living? 
If  left  alone,  most  of  them  would  become  beggars  and  paupers. 
How  can  they  be  saved? 

The  story  is  a  long  and  interesting  one,  and  I  can  give  only  a 
hint  of  some  parts  of  it  here,  using  the  noble  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  for  an  example.     This  is  home     almost  everything  that  little  gnls  usually  know,  and  she  is   as 
to  more  than  half  a  hundred  boys  and  girls,  who  live  as  merry     bright  and  happy  and  as  original  as  you  could  wish.      On  our 


Willie  is  a  sweet  little  girl  of  eleven  years,  beautiful  as  a 
picture,  who  was  brought  from  her  home  in  Texas  to  the  kinder- 
garten several  years  ago.  She  has  been  blind  and  a  deaf  mute 
since  infancy,  although,  wonder  of  wonders!  the  loving  teachers 
are  training  her  to  use  her  voice,  so  that  she  can  now  speak  quite 
clearly  and  without  hesitation.  That,  too,  without 
her  ever  having  heard  a  single  sound  ! 

How  would  you  go  about  teaching  words  to  a 
child  who  all  the  years  of  her  life  had  spoken  only 
by  signs,  and  who  did  not  know  a  single  word  ? 
This  is  how  the  teachers  did  it.  After  Willie  had 
got  used  to  her  new  home  and  to  her  own  teacher, 
for  each  of  these  blind  and  deaf  children  must 
have  a  special  teacher,  she  was  one  day  taken  into 
a  room  for  her  first  lesson.  A  fan,  a  ring,  and  a 
hat  were  shown  her.  After  she  had  felt  each  over 
carefully,  its  name  was  spelled  into  her  hand  by 
the  sign  alphabet,  and  the  word  was  also  formed 
by  the  teacher  with  Willie's  own  fingers.  Again 
and  again  this  was  done,  until  Willie  came  to 
understand  the  connection  between  the  word 
spelled  into  her  hand  and  formed  on  her  fingers 
and  the  object  itself.  Then  she  was  taught  to  mould  these  three 
objects  in  clay.  At  last,  after  only  three  weeks  of  training, 
Willie  could  ask  for  her  own  hat  by  spelling  the  word  with  her 
fingers. 

That  was  step  number  one,  and   since  then  she  has  learned 


and  happy  a  life  as  any  set  of  boys  and  girls  I  know, 
days  are  filled  with  study  and  work  and  play  of  the 
most  boylike  and  girl-like  kind. 

A  visitor  often  exclaims,  "Why!  they  don't  seem 
to  be  blind  at  all."  That  is  because  the  wise  teachers 
in  the  gymnasium,— where  the  little  folks  clamber 
about  like  so  many  monkeys, — and  in  their  classes, 
where  they  sew  and  knit,  and  weave  paper  designs, 
and  model  in  clay,  and  study  reading  and  writing  and 
arithmetic  and  natural  history,  and  ever  so  many 
other  things,  train  the  boys  and  girls  to  help  them- 
selves a  great  deal,  and  to  be  fearless  and  natural. 
The  kindergarten  wants  the  pupils  to  be  just  like 
other  children.  And  soon  their  hearing  and  sense  of 
touch  become  so  sharp  that  they  really  appear  to 
"see"  with  them.  I  have  heard  the  little  boys  read 
as  rapidly  and  as  clearly  from  their  books  with  raised 
type  as  any  boys  of  their  age  could  read,  it  seemed, 
even  though  they  had  eyes  never  so  quick. 

Two  of  the  most  wonderful  children  in  all  the 
world  are  in  this  kindergarten.  So  remarkable  are 
they  that  there  is  danger  of  outsiders  forgetting  the 
other  children  in  their  love  for  Willie  Elizabeth 
Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer,  who  to  their  blindness 
have  added  deafness,  and,  therefore,  dumbness! 


Their     first  meeting,  not  long  ago,  I   asked  Willie,  through  her  teacher, 


A  Class  of  Blind  Boys. 
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good  clothes,  and  is  as  particular  about 
them  as  a  young-  swell. 

The  corridors  were  full  cf  children 
playing  with  Christmas  toys,  explain- 
ing what  they  "saw"  and  "looking"  for 
stray  pieces.  They  use  these  words 
quite  as  frequently  as  other  children, 
and  when  they  come  back  from  their 
vacations  they  have  great  tales  to  tell 
about  what  they  saw  during  their  ab- 
sence, and  how  beautiful  certain  things 
were. 

These  children  are  extremely  imag- 
inative, and  not  only  delight  in  having 
stories  read  to  them,  for  which,  like 
Oliver  Twist,  they  are  always  ready  to 
cry  for  "more,"  but  they  have  a  strong 
penchant  for  making  stories  of  their 
own,  and  it  is  a  common  thing  to  see 
two,  three  or  more  of  them  in  a  corner, 
swapping  the  most  remarkable  and  in- 
genious pieces  of  fiction.  Said  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  these  little  coteries  the 
other  day:  "Now,  tell  a  real  bad  story, 
with  robbers  and  everything  In  it."         i 

"Yes,"  assented  the  others,  "and  noth-i 
ing  good  at  all." 

This  was  not  an  indication  of  deprav- 
ity, but  only  a  desire  for  something  be- 
yond their  experience.  In  one  of  the 
rooms  little  fellows  were  at  work  with 
cardboard  and  silk  or  wool,  fashioning 
geometrical  figures  with  almost  fault- 
less precision  and  having  very  clear  and 
definite  ideas  as  to  what  they  were 
making,  too.  One  little  boy  •  was  at 
work  on  an  elephant,  which  he  was 
outlining  in  gray  silk,  "because  ele- 
phants are  gray,  you  know,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

Some  of  the  girls  were  taking  Swed- 
ish movements  in  the  gymnasium,  and 
on  every  hand  were  scenes  of  pleasant, 
healthful  activity,  indicating  that  if 
the  eyes  of  the  little  blind  children  were 
not  being  opened,  they  were  at  least 
learning  to '  see  with  the  eyes  of  their 
minds,  and  that  very  clearly.     , 
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Helen  Keller  was  the  Pro- 
tege  of    Johii     P. 
Spaulding. 


Prof.   Michael  Anagnos  Speaks 
of  His  Generosity. 


IT  is  perhaps  a  well  known  fact  that 
the  late  J.  M.  Spaulding  was  con- 
siderably interested  in  the  Per- 
kins' Institution  for  the  Blind. 
Perhaps  it  is  also  as  well  known  that 
his  interest  in  the  institution  centred 
largely  around  the  wonderful  child 
Helen  Keller,  who  from  1888,  through 
the  school  year  of  1893,  was  a  pupil  of 
the  institution. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  Prof.  M.  Anag- 
nos, the  principal  of  the  institution, 
was  led  to  talk  of  the  tender  and  touch- 
ing friendship  that  existed  between 
the  sugar  magnate  and  the  child  who 
is  known  throughout  the  United 
States. 

"Helen,  as  you  know,"  said  Dr. 
Anagnos,  "is  a  child  of  the  sunny 
South.  She  came  to  us  from  Tuscuu- 
ga,  Ala.,  her  native  place,  in  the  fall 
of '88. 


During  the  winter  of  1889  a  young 
actress,  the  friend  of  Helen,  was  play- 
ing a  Boston  engagement,  aud  staying 
at  the  United  States  Hotel.  Helen  was 
entertained  a  good  deal  by  this  young 
girl,  who  was  creating  a  great  furore 
at  the  time. 

Through  this  young  girl,  who  was  a 
frieud  of  Mr.  Spaulding's,  Helen  first 
met  Mr.  Spaulding,  who,  at  that  time, 
was  making  the  United  States  Hotel 
his  headquarters.  He  became  imme- 
diately aud  for  all   time  her  protector. 

He  put  himself  into  communication 
with  Helen's  family  aud  Helen's  own 
personal  tutor,  with  orders  that  she 
was  never  to  ask  for  anything  in  vain. 
All  her  desires  and  impulses  were  to 
be  gratified — and  the  accounts  thereof 
charged  to  him.  For  instance,  at  one 
time  Helen  wanted  a  typewriter.  Be- 
fore she  could  wish  a  second  time  she 
was  the  owner  of  the  best  of  such  in- 
struments. 

At  one  time  Helen  wished  to  give  a 
reception  for  the  benefit  of  the  little 
blind  children  of  the  kindergarten  out 
in  Jamaica  Plain.  Mr.  Spaulding  sent 
orders  that  all  the  expenses  of  such  a 
reception  be  charged  to  him.'' 

"And  I  think,"  continued  Mr. 
Anagnos,  "that  Mr.  Spaulding  made 
over  a  good  many  shares  of  sugar  stock 
to  Helen,  so  that  she  has  uow  an  in- 
come of  $200  from  the  interest  on  the 
shares.  I  fancy,  too,  that  he  has  in- 
terested himself  in  the  Keller  family, 
as  far  as  be  could,  but  that  of  course 
is  something  I  am  unable  to  state  as  a 
fact. 

In  the  fall  of  1893  Helen  went  to 
Peuusylvania  with  her  private  tutor, 
and  since  then  has  seen  very  little  of 
Mr.  Spaulding.  But  the  friendship 
has  been  none  the  less  close  aud  bind- 
ing. Helen  has  written  to  him  faith- 
fully and  affectionately  ever  since  that 
time,  aud  Mr.  Spaulding  has  of  course 
written  to  her. 

I  thiuk  that  Helen  came  on  from 
New  York  to  see  him  once  last  year, 
but  of  that  I  am  not  sure.  You  see, 
Mr.  Spaulning  has  been  feeble  for 
some  time  and  unable  to  travel,  yet  he 
wanted  so  much  to  see  Helen  that  she 
was  allowed  to  come  on  from  New 
York,  where  she  has  been  for  over  a 
year,  to  see  him." 

"Did  Mr.  Spaulding  have  any  inter- 
est iu  the  institution,  apart  from  that 
in  Helen  Keller?" 

"Yes,  indeed;  he  was  as  much  in- 
terested in  it  as  any  of  our  citizens, 
and  he  was  much  more  so  lhau  some 
of  them.  His  gifts  to  the  .nstitution 
were  as  frequent  as  generous.  But 
for  all  that,  the  fact  remains  that 
Helen  Keller  was  the  great  attraction 
that  drew  his  friendly  interest." 


TUESDAY.    JANUARY    21,     1896. 


Will  of  the  Late  Samson  P..  tTrbino. 

In  the  wUl  of  the  late  Samson  B.  Urbino, 
which  was  filed  in  the  Middlesex  Probate 
Court,  yesterday,  are  the  following  be- 
quests: To  the  Boston  Fatherless  and 
Widows'  Society  $500  as  a  permanent  fund, 
the  income  of  which  shall  be  distributed 
each  year  on  the  17th  of  February  among 
worthy  people  of  American  birth  in  needy 
circumstances;  to  the  Newton  City  Hospi- 
tal, $200;  to  the  West  End  Nursery,  Bos- 
ton, $100;  to  the  German  Aid  Society,  Bos- 
ton, $1000;  to  the  Boston  Home  for  Aged 
and  Infirm  Hebrews  and  Orphanage,  $500; 


to  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  In 
South  Boston  and  its  kindergarten,  $500 
each;  School  for  Feeble-minded  Youths  in 
Waltham,  formerly  in  South  Boston,  $500; 
Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Bos- 
ton, $500;  Home  for  Colored  Women,  Bos- 
ton, $500;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Boston,  $1000. 


THURSDAY.    JANUARY    23,    1896. 


THE   KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

In  the  report  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  Incorporated  in  the  report  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  Mr.  Anagnos  makes 
hearty  acknowledgment  of  all  sums  con- 
tributed last  year  to  the  kindergarten 
through  Various  means.  Then  the  director 
adds: 

"Aided  with  munificent  liberality  by  a 
large  number  of  public-spirited  and  warm- 
hearted men  and  women,  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  has  reached  a  stage  of  devel- 
opment which  is  far  beyond  the  most  san- 
guine anticipation  of  its  projectors.  It  has 
become  one  of  the  best  and  most  efficient 
agencies  for  the  permanent  good  of  those 
who  live  in  never-ceasing  darkness,  and  the 
solid  groundwork  upon  which  rests  the  ex- 
tension and  perfection  of  our  scheme  of 
education. 

"The  strength  of  the  kindergarten  lies  in 
the  fact  which  is  the  very  cause  of  its  ex- 
istence— that  it  serves  in  great  measure  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  who  suffer 
under  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  which 
can  befall  the  lot  of  man,  that  of  blindness. 
.  .  .  Sixty-four  unfortunate  little  boys 
and  girls  are  gathered  at  present  under  the 
hospitable  roof  of  the  infant  institution, 
surrounded  by  the  sunny  atmosphere  and 
the  healthy  Influences  of  a  well-regulated 
and  wholesome  home,  where  kindness  is  the 
schoolmistress  and  love  the  reigning  law. 
Here  they  receive  the  very  best  of  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral  training.  All  this 
is  most  excellent,  so  far  as  It  goes,  and  for 
it  we  are  most  profoundly  grateful;  but  it 
does  not  cover  the  ground  completely. 
More  is  absolutely  needed-  Nearly  a  dozen 
little  applicants  are  seeking  admission;  yet 
they  are  excluded  from  this  little  heaven  of 
childhood  for  lack  of  room. 

"That  the  kindergarten  may  go  on  in  Its 
integrity  without  the  least  interruption  un- 
til the  endowment  fund  is  completed  and  a 
solid  financial  foundation  secured,  an  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  annual  con- 
tributors is  indispensable.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  escape  from  our  perplexities  and  no  as- 
surances of  steady  progress  without  it. 
Hence  we  are  compelled  to  ask  for  further 
assistance,  for  new  subscribers.  Our  call  is 
earnestly  addressed  to  all  philanthropic  and 
tender-hearted  persons;  but  it  Is  di- 
rected with  special  emphasis  to  you, 
fathers  and  mothers,  whose  sons  and 
daughters  not  only  are  in  full  possession  of 
their  faculties,  but  have  the  pure  wheat  and 
the  sweet  waters  of  life  in  plentitude,  and  are 
favored  with  the  enjoyment  of  many  ad- 
vantages, comforts  and  pleasures.  The 
case  of  the  little  sightless  children,  for 
whom  we  bespeak  your  generosity,  is  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  all  others. 

"Plunged  into  a  sea  of  ills,  these  puny  and 
weakly  little  figures  stretch  their  hands 
toward  the  shore,  calling  for  a  life  boat. 
Will  their  petition  be  allowed  to  prove  as 
ineffective  as  a  cry  in  the  wilderness? 
They  turn  their  pale  and  wan  faces  toward 
you,  fortunate  parents,  whose  offspring  a»e 
hale  and  'greatly  blessed  with  every  bloom- 
ing grace,'  and  beseech  you,  in  doleful  ac- 
cents of  supplication— 

'Save  us!     Save  us!    woe  surrounds  us, 

Little  knowledge  sore  confounds  us; 

Life  is  but  a  lingering  death.' 
Are  you  going  to  fortify  yourselves  behind 
the  walls  of  continued  hard  times  and  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  appeal  of  these  un- 
fortunates? They  implore  you  to  provide 
for  them  a  plank  wherewith  to  cross  the 
river  of  their  affliction,  to  land  at  the  shore 
of  self-reliance  and  to  enter  upon  a  career 
of  activity  and  usefulness.  Will  you  dis- 
miss tfieir  request  with  a  cold  denial?" 
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Little  Prisoners  of  Darkness. 

By  William  T.  Ellis. 

Illustrated  by  Edward  N.  Dart  and  from  photographs. 


A  Kindergarten  Game. 


"  \X/~HAT  does  'Wind 'mean?"  asked  a  little  blind  boy  of 
W       his  teacher,  as  he  came  across  the  word  in  his  reading 
of  stories  in  raised  letters. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the   teacher   could  not   answer   the 
question  so  that  the  boy  could  understand.     He  had  been  blind 
all  his  life,  and  knew  nothing; 
about  sight,   and,  therefore, 
nothing       about 
blindness. 

Sad  to  tell,  there 
are  hundreds  of 
these  little  chil- 
dren, all  of  them 
young  enough  to 
be  Juniors,  who  do 
not  know  what 
blindness  is,  be- 
cause they  are 
blind.  What  can 
these  little  ones 
learn  and  do  in 
life?       How    shall 

they  be  made  good  and  wise,  and  taught  to  earn  their  own  living? 
If  left  alone,  most  of  them  "would  become  beggars  and  paupers. 
How  can  they  be  saved? 

The  story  is  a  long  and  interesting  one,  and  I  can  give  only  a 
hint  of  some  parts  of  it  here,  using  the  noble  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  for  an  example.  This  is  home 
to  more  than  half  a  hundred  boys  and  girls,  who  live  as  merry 
and  happy  a  life  as  any  set  of  boys  and  girls  I  know.  Their 
days  are  filled  with  study  and  work  and  play  of  the 
most  boylike  and  girl-like  kind. 

A  visitor  often  exclaims,  "  Why !  they  don't  seem 
to  be  blind  at  all."  That  is  because  the  wise  teachers 
in  the  gymnasium, — where  the  little  folks  clamber 
about  like  so  many  monkeys, — and  in  their  classes, 
where  they  sew  and  knit,  and  weave  paper  designs, 
and  model  in  clay,  and  study  reading  and  writing  and 
arithmetic  and  natural  history,  and  ever  so  many 
other  things,  train  the  boys  and  girls  to  help  them- 
selves a  great  deal,  and  to  be  fearless  and  natural. 
The  kindergarten  wants  the  pupils  to  be  just  like 
other  children.  And  soon  their  hearing  and  sense  of 
touch  become  so  sharp  that  they  really  appear  to 
"see"  with  them.  I  have  heard  the  little  boys  read 
as  rapidly  and  as  clearly  from  their  books  with  raised 
type  as  any  boys  of  their  age  could  read,  it  seemed, 
even  though  they  had  eyes  never  so  quick. 

Two  of  the  most  wonderful  children  in  all  the 
world  are  in  this  kindergarten.  So  remarkable  are 
they  that  there  is  danger  of  outsiders  forgetting  the 
other  children  in  their  love  for  Willie  Elizabeth 
Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer,  who  to  their  blindness 
have  added  deafness,  and,  therefore,  dumbness! 


Willie  is  a  sweet  little  girl  of  eleven  years,  beautiful  as  a 
picture,  who  was  brought  from  her  home  in  Texas  to  the  kinder- 
garten several  years  ago.  She  has  been  blind  and  a  deaf  mute 
since  infancy,  although,  wonder  of  wonders!  the  loving  teachers 
are  training  her  to  use  her  voice,  so  that  she  can  now  speak  quite 
clearly  and  without  hesitation.  That,  too,  without 
her  ever  having  heard  a  single  sound  ! 

How  would  you  go  about  teaching  words  to  a 

child  who  all  the  years  of  her  life  had  spoken  only 

by   signs,  and  who  did  not  know  a  single  word? 

This  is  how  the  teachers  did  it.     After  Willie  had 

got  used  to  her  new  home  and  to  her  own  teacher, 

for  each  of  these   blind  and   deaf  children   must 

have  a  special  teacher,  she  was  one  day  taken  into 

a  room  for  her  first  lesson.     A  fan,  a  ring,  and  a 

hat  were  shown  her.     After  she  had  felt  each  over 

carefully,  its  name  was  spelled  into  her  hand  by 

the  sign  alphabet,  and  the  word  was  also  formed 

by  the  teacher  with  Willie's  own  fingers.     Again 

and  again   this   was   done,   until   Willie   came   to 

understand     the    connection    between    the    word 

spelled  into  her  hand  and  formed  on  her  fingers 

and  the  object  itself.     Then  she  was  taught  to  mould  these  three 

objects   in  clay.     At  last,   after   only   three  weeks   of   training, 

Willie  could  ask  for  her  own  hat  by  spelling  the  word  with  her 

fingers. 

That  was  step  number  one,  and  since  then  she  has  learned 
almost  everything  that  little  gnls  usually  know,  and  she  is  as 
bright  and  happy  and  as  original  as  you  could  wish.  On  our 
first  meeting,  not  long  ago,  I  asked  Willie,  through  her  teacher, 


A  Class  of  Blind  Boys. 
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if  she  would  like  to  have  a  doll,  dressed  by 
another  little  girl  (the  doll  that  had  won 
the  first  prize  in  Aunt  Ruth's  recent  con- 
test). 

"Yes,"  she  answered  with  her  lips. 
•'How  big  is  it?  "  still  speaking  aloud.  "Is 
it   that  big?"  measuring  with  her   hands. 


WILLIE  ELIZABETH  ROBIN, 
Who  is  both  blind  and  deaf.- 

Then  through  her  teacher  she  asked  me  a 
lot  of  questions  about  the  doll,  its  dresses, 
their  color,  etc. 

"What  will  you  name  the  doll  ?"  asked 
the  teacher. 

"  Dorothy,"  came  Willie's  answer  on 
the  instant. 

"  But  will  it  have  no  other  name  ?  " 

Willie  turned  her  face  up  quizzically  for 
an  instant,  and  then  added,  "  Ellen." 

"But  will  it  have  no  last  name?"  per- 
sisted the  teacher. 

A  smile  broke  over  the  little  girl's  face 
as  she  said,  "  If  it  is  good,  I  shall  call  it 
Dorothy  Ellen  Robin." 

The   quick   observation    of  Willie    has 
been   shown  in   many  ways.     She  discov- 
ered  for  herself,  one   day,  that   cats   and 
dogs  move  their  tails  differently.     "  Cats' 
tails,"  she  remarked,  "go  up  and  down," 
waving  her  hand  up  and  down ;  "dogs' 
tails  go  from  left  to  right,"  making  the 
motion  with  her  hands.     How  many  chil- 
dren with  good  eyes  have  noticed  that,  I 
wonder? 

What  of  Tommy  Stringer,  poor  little 
Tom,  motherless  and  homeless, — for  his 
father  cast  him  off  in  babyhood?  He 
was  only  saved  from  the  poorhouse,  and 
from  a  life  of  fearful  darkness,  by  the 
energetic  efforts  of  Helen  Keller,  herself 
both  blind  and  deaf.  When  Tom  came 
to  the  kindergarten  at  the  age  of  five 
years,  he  could  scarcely  walk,  and  had 
only  one  pitiful  cry  to  express  all  his 
wants  and  feelings.  He  knew  less  than 
a  one-year-old  baby.  None  of  the  home 
discipline  that  had  been  Willie's  had 
ever  been  received  by  him,  so  that  it 
took  nine  long  months  of  patient  training 
to  teach   him   the   first  word,   "  bread." 

To  see  the  Tom  of  to-day,  struggling 
over  his  strange  type  slate,  in  the  hard- 
ships of  multiplication,  or  rapidly  read- 
ing  a   story,   you   can   scarcely   believe 


that  he  is  the  same  helpless  little  mass 
of  humanity  that  was  brought  to  the  kinder- 
garten four  years  ago.  What  a  marvel  is 
this  strong,  active  boy,  whose  laugh  rings 
merrily  over  the  building,  and  whose  mis- 
chievous fingers  are  so  well  known  that 
every  other  boy  in  the  school  has  learned 
to  speak  at  least  one  word  in  Tom's  lan- 
guage,— the  little  word  "  no." 

Tom  has  more  originality  than  any  other 
of  the  blind  deaf-mutes  known  to  the 
teachers.  He  is  Tommy  Stringer,  and  no- 
body else ;  sometimes  mischievous,  some- 
times impatient  of  study,  occasionally  ob- 
stinate, but  always  neat,  always  honest, 
and  always  the  frank  and  loving  Tom  who 
wins  everybody's  heart. 

One  of  his  original  fancies  was  to  change 
the  names  of  his  teachers  and  playmates, 
as  well  as  his  own.  He  would  use  no 
other  and  answer  to  no 
other.  All  the  changes 
were  to  the  names  of  ani- 
mals. Tom  himself  is  "rab- 
bit." And  to  this  day  his 
devoted  teacher,  Miss  Con- 
ley,  gets  no  other  name 
from  her  charge  than  "fly," 
while  other  teachers  are 
"  horse,"  "cow,"  "  toad,"  etc 
Before  this  notion  pos- 
sessed him  Tom  insisted  on 
changing  names  with  his 
teacher,  so  that  she  became 
"Tom"  and  he  "Miss 
Conley." 

Although  Tom's  fingers  move  so  rapidly 
when  he  is  talking  that  few  can  read  them, 
yet  he  dislikes  to  form  whole  sentences  or 
words  when  he  can  abbreviate  them. 
Thus  he  thinks  that  to  repeat  le  in  maple 
leaf\%  a  waste  of  labor.  He  would  rather 
spell  the  words  niaple-af.  But  he  is  being 
trained  to  accuracy.  As  one  step  in  this 
direction  most  of  the  other  boys  are  not 
encouraged  tcwtalk  with  him  because  they 
spell  so  poorly ! 

The  routine  of  school  life  he  often  varies 
by  escapades  purely  his  own.  The  way 
he  served  his  little  roommate  is  amusing. 
Tom,  of  course,  cannot  hear  the  rising-bell, 


and  his  blind  companion  arouses  him  every 
morning,  sometimes,  I  fear,  in  none  too 
gentle  fashion.  Tom's  turn  came  one 
night  when  he  went  to  bed  after  Lyman 
was  asleep.  When  alone  in  his  own  room 
with  the  sleeping  boy,  Tom  began  to  re- 
move from  him  the  coverings  and  sheets 
and  pillows.  This  was  not  at  all  to  Lyman's 
liking  and  he  set  up  a  howl  that  brought 
the  teachers  in  a  hurry,  who  found  Tom 
laughing  heartily  over  his  fun.  That  the 
trick  was  without  malice  is  shown  by  the 
way  he  good-naturedly  remade  the  bed. 

The  life  that  Willie  and  Tom  live  in 
their  dark  prisons  no  one  can  understand. 
What  they  think  of  people  and  things  and 
what  pictures  they  form  in  their  minds  of 
other  people's  lives  and  habits  is  beyond 
any  one's  power  to  realize.  Certainly  they 
do   not  know  the   great  gulf  that  is  fixed 


Objects  Moulded  in  Clay  by  the  Blind  Children. 


between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Probably  they  think  that  in  most  respects 
other  people  are  as  themselves.  The 
words  that  they  say  and  the  gifts  that  they 
give  indicate  this. 

Tom  has  among  his  most  loving  friends 
two  young  men.  When  Christmas  came, 
he  planned  to  give  them  presents,  without 
anybody's  suggesting  such  a  thing  to  him. 
Now  the  little  fellow  has  no  money  and  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  gifts  of  good 
people  for  his  food  and  clothes  and  teach- 
ing, so  he  could  buy  nothing  for  these  two 
friends.  Nevertheless,  just  before  Christ- 
mas he  gave  to  each  a  package,  neatly 
tied  by  himself,  and  accompanied  by  a 
slip  of  paper  on  which  he  had  written  with 
his  own  hand,  "A  merry  Christmas,  from 
Tom." 

When  the  packages  were  opened  they 
contained — what  do  you  suppose?  A  tin 
monkey  and  a  tin  horse  and  wagon! 
These  were  two  of  Tom's  treasures,  and 
he  had  given  of  his  very  best  to  his  friends. 
Truly,  he  "hath  done  what  he  could." 


SATURDAY.    FEBRUARY    8.    1896. 

Dr.  Anagnos  lectured  before  the  Lynn 
Woman's  Club  the  other  day  on  his  work 
among  the  blind.  He  gave  accounts  of  Dr. 
Howe's  work,  also  of  Laura  Brldgman  and 
Helen  Kellar,  and  aroused  much  Interest 
among  the  Lynn  ladles  In  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind. 


TOMMY  STRINGER, 
Blind  and  deaf  from  infancy. 
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Work  Will  Be  Begun  in  the  Spring  for 
the  Accommodation  of  Twenty-five 
New  Pupils. 


SATURDAY  MORNING,   FEB.   15,  1896. 


Among  the  progressive  and  well-estab- 
lished seats  of  education  in  this  commu- 
nity, the  Perkins  Institute  and  School  for 
the  Blind,  at  South  Boston,  holds  an  im- 
portant place.  It  is  well  equipped  with  an 
excellent  staff  of  teachers,  libraries,  print- 
ing press  and  museum.  Although  the  blind 
pupil  has  to  enter  a  battle  against  strong 
odds  in  the  educational  ranks,  yet  he  has 
many  advantages  In  this  institution  which 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  plan  of 
teaching  is  thoroughly  devised  and  is  as 
thoroughly  executed. 

The  unusual  and  rapid  growth  of  the 
school  is  now  more  apparent  than  ever  be- 
fore, with  a  continual  stream  of  new  ap- 
plicants. So  far,  no  boys  have  been  refused 
admission,  and  there  is  still  room  for  a  few 
more.  This  cannot  be  said  about  the  girls' 
department,  as  a  number  have  been  refused 
admission  for  want  of  room,  and  plans  are 
already  prepared  to  meet  this  emergency 
by  the  erection  of  a  new  brick  cottage  on 
the  Bradford  estate,  adjoining  the  premises 
of  the  institution.  This  estate  was  recently 
purchased  at  a  cost  of  $7500.  It  will  af- 
ford ample  room,  not  only  for  a  house,  but 
for  schoolrooms,  music  and  book  rooms, 
thus  enabling  at  least  twenty-five  new 
pupils  to  enter  the  school. 

Work  on  the  new  building  will  begin 
early  in  the  spring,  so  that  the  building  may 
be  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  opening  of 
the  fall  term.  This  increase  of  accommo- 
dation will  carry  with  it  particular  advant- 
ages, enabling  the  institution  to  establish 
a  post-graduate  course  in  the  girls'  depart- 
ment, thereby  fitting  the  successful  stu- 
dent for  any  of  the  New  England  Colleges 
which  are  open  to  women.  Great  interest 
is  manifested  among  the  pupils  in  this  new 
plan.  Already  the  printing  press  is  thun- 
dering approval,  and.  throwing  off  em- 
bossed Greek  and  Latin  textbooks,  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  demand  created  by  the 
post-graduate  courses. 

Among  the  kindergarten  children  in  Ja- 
maica Plain  none  are  more  interesting  than 
Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy  String- 
er. Both  of  these  children  are  making  ex- 
cellent progress  in  their  various  studies. 
Tommy,  It  will  be  remembered,  came  to 
the  kindergarten  from  Pittsburg,  a  feeble 
child,  without  much  Intelligence,  seeming- 
ly. Through  great  care  and  special  train- 
ing he  has  developed  into  a  robust  boy,  full 
of  life  and  spirit.  Tommy  is  proving  to  be 
an  unusually  bright  mathematician.  He 
is  quite  Ingenious,  too,  and  an  expert  in 
handling  tools.  He  is  of  an  exuberant  na- 
ture and  loves  to  indulge  In  little  pranks. 

Winsome  little  Willie  Robin  passed  her 
recent  vacation  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  T. 
Whiting  of  Worcester  square.  This  child's 
progress  has  been  remarkable  In  many 
ways.  She  is  quite  proficient  In  reading, 
writing,  zoology,  and  has  fine  mental  abil- 
ity. By  means  of  a  clock  with  raised  fig- 
ures, the  gift  of  Mr.  Whiting,  she  can  tell 
the  exact  time.  She  is  skilled  in  crochet- 
ing, knitting,  and  enjoys  the  hour  given  to 
sloyd. 

Another  interesting  child  recently  admit- 
.  ted  to  the  kindergarten  is  Homer  B.  Ward- 
i  well,  a  little  tot  of  five  years,  who.  gives 
promise  of  development. 

This  work  for  the  sightless  carries  with 
It  heavy  responsibilities,  and  needs  gener- 
ous support. 


WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY. 

• 

The  celebration  of  Washington's  birthday 
by  the  pupils  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  is  one 
of  the  midwinter  festivalsc  to  which  the 
patrons  and  friends  of  the  children  look 
forward  with  pleasant  anticipation. 

A  feeling  of  surprise  is  likely  to  be 
awakened  by  the  announcement  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  entertainment  which  the  girls 
have  prepared  for  the  occasion.  With  in- 
finite patience  and  skill  they  have  arranged 
to  practice  an  operetta,  and  have  chosen 
"Laila"  as  within  their  scope. 

It  is  an  exceeding  musical  little  drama, 
and  abounds  in  pretty  and  effective  scenes. 

The  exercises  will  begin  at  11  A.  M.  This 
entertainment  is  to  be  given  for  the  benefit 
of  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain,  and 
Edith  Thomas,  Tommy  Stringer  and  Willie 
Robin  will  be  present  to  plead  in  person  the 
importance  of  a  generous  and  liberal  main- 
tenance of  this  beneficient  institution. 
Literary  and  musical  selections  appropriate 
to  the  day  will  be  given  by  the  boys  of  the 
school  at  3  P.  M.  Tickets  at  50  cents  each 
may  be  obtained  at  the  salesroom,  37  Avon 
PI.,  or  at  the  door  of  the  Institution,  South 
Boston. 


BLIND  CHILDREN 


And  the  Valentines  They    Have 
Written. 


A  Pretty  Feb.  14  at  the  Jamaica 
Plain  Kindergarten. 

Thefe  is  something  in  the  healthful,  sun- 
lit, merry  atmosphere  of  the  Jamaica  Plain 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  that  makes  it 
"new  every  morning  and  fresh  every  even- 
ing. 

"Even  if  there  were  nothing  new  to  see 
nor  to  hear  in  tftis  delightful  institution 
that  is  quite  synonym  for  whole-hearted 
cheerfulness,  it  would  still  be  one  of  the 
best  places  in  the  world  to  visit. 

I  went  out  there  the  other  day  to  watch 
these  happy  children  at  their  work  and 
play.  I  found  an  unwonted  flutter  in  the 
air.  The  children,  the  girls  especially,  were 
even  happier  than  usual  and  went  about 
their  work  smiling  and  singing  softly  to 
themselves. 

And  finally,  when  I  wandered  into  one  of 
the  school-rooms  with  Miss  Greeley,  the 
matron,    the   mystery   was   solved. 

"Good  afternoon,  girls,"  said  Miss  Gree- 
ley, and  five  children,  whcs  s  heads  had 
been  industriously  bent  over  pome  pretty 
paper  work  dropped  their  occupation  to 
exclaim : — 

"Oh,  Miss  Greeley,  Miss  Greeley,  do  come 
here  and  see  our  valentines.  We've  got 
them  almost  done  now." 

"Mine's  all  done  but  the  verse,  and  Miss 
Johnson's  going  to  write  that  for  me  now," 
unnnounced  one  charming  child,  raising 
two  large  dark  brown  eyes,  filled  with  a 
dreamy  light  in  them  to  the  genial  face  of 
Miss   Greeley. 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  believe  that 
not  a  single  ray  of  light  from  the  sun- 
filled  afternoon  found  its  way  into  those 
glorious  eyes. 

But  the  sunlight  rested  \ipon  hair  of  the 
same  gold  as  Its  own,  hair  soft  and  curling 
r  round  the  white  temples  and  sv> 
moulded  face,  with  the  most  sweetly  sensi- 
tive mouth  one  ever  saw,  trembling  today 
into  dimpling  smiles  and  low  happy 
laughter 

"That  is  Fernette  Dart,"  said  Miss  Gree- 
ley in  answer-  to  a  question,  "and  she  Is  one 
of  the  very  dearest  children."  I  could  well 
believe  that.  "She  became  blind  two  years 
ago  as  a  result  of  spinal  meningitis,  and 
then  she  came  to  us.  She  Is  totally  b'.ind, 
although  it  is  hard  to  believe  it,  and  she  is 
about  the  happiest  child  here,  I  think." 

But  Fernette  was  holding  up  the  fin- 
ished valentine  for  us  to  see,  her  lips  parted 
in  an  expectant  smile. 


A  piece  of  cardboard  folded  orfce,  with  a 
gay  colered  picture  and  a  paper  star,  the 
work  of  Fernette  herself  blazoned  upon  the 
outer  surface,  was  the  object  of  our  hearty 
admiration  and  of  Fernette's  undisguised 
pride. 

"Look  inside,  though!  Look  inside,"  she 
exclaimed,  clapping  her  white  delicate 
hands  together,  as  we  expressed  our  delight 
over  this  work  of  art. 

And  there  we  saw — 

"To    McElroy: 

"I  love  you  more  than  tongue  can  tell, 

"And  so,   dear  valentine,   farewell!" 
In  the  clear  handwriting  of  the  instructor, 
who    explained    that   Fernette   herself  was 
the  author  of  this  dainty  couplet. 

"And  who  is  McElroy?"  I  said. 

"Oh,  he's  my  little  brother.  He's  only 
five,  you  know,  and  I'm  'fraid  he  might 
tear  it,  only  I  guess  mamma  will  put  it 
away  so  he  can't,  I  think  he'll  be  quite 
pleased  with  it,"  added  Fernette  in  a  tone 
of  calm   satisfaction. 

We  thought  so,  too. 

"Oh,  I  am  so  happy!"  exclaimed  the  child, 
as  she  ran  lightly  over  to  a  small  table,  se- 
lected a  kindergarten  game,  and  sat  her- 
self down  to  play  beside  Alice. 

"Oh,  Alice,  Alice!  you  should  know  how- 
happy  I  am,"  she  said,  smiling  winningly 
into  the  face  of  her  little  mate.  "I'm  so 
happy,  happy!  for  my  valentine's  all  done 
and  It's  going  to  be  sent  tomorrow.  Oh, 
Alice!  this  is  the  very  best  day  that  ever 
was  made." 

Just  then  another  happy  child  came  tow- 
ards us. 

"Emily  wants  to  tell  you  the  lines  she 
has  made,  up  for  her  valentine,"  said  Miss 
Johnson."  And  Emily,  a  dark-eyed  child, 
with  red  cheeks,  recited  proudly  to  us: 
"I  send  you  a  message  and  this  is  the  line, 
"Will  you  be  my  Valentine?" 

And  we  bowed  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
presence  of  genius. 

We  went  up  into  the  playroom  where  we 
found  a  group  of  ten  girls  in  the  process  of 
composition.  They  were  gathered  into  a 
corner  of  the  room  and  murmurs  of  "I  love 
you,  I  love  you,"  "SweetValentine,"  "Mine 
and  thine,"  came  softly  to  our  ears. 

They  did  not  hear  us  as  we  came  Into  the 
room.  But  soon  they  became  aware  that 
Miss  Greeley  was  in  the  room  and  clustered 
about  her  like  so  many  bees. 

After  the  rapturous  greetings  had  in 
some  measure  subsided  Miss  Greeley  by- 
dint  of  a  little  coaxing  obtained  for  us  an 
author's  reading. 

"When  this  Valentine  you  see, 
I  hope  you'll  send  a  thought  to  me," 
lisped  one  bright-eyed  child. 
"I  have  a  thought  for  you  within  my  heart. 
My  love  for  you  will  never,  never  part." 
"This  Valentine  I  send  to  you, 
To  tell  you  that  my  love  for  you  Is  true." 
"The  merry  bells  are  ringing, 
The  little  birds  are  singing, 
Valentine's  day  is  here!" 

were  some  of  the  other  original  compo- 
sitions that  followed  the  two  first.  Finally, 
after  the  mysteries  of  my  paper  pencil  had 
been  revealed  to  the  excited  little  group, 
and  the  pencil  as  well  as  ourselves  nearly 
demolished  in  the  process,  we  literally  tore 
ourselves  away  from  our  small  friends  and 
went  to  see  what  "the  big  girls"  were  do- 
ing for  the  festival  of  St.  Valentine. 

We  found  them  sitting  around  a  long, 
low  table  hard  at  work  in  copying  their 
valentines  in  the  peculiar  but  beautiful 
hand-writing  of  the  blind. 

Willie  Robin  sat  at  the  end  of  the  table, 
a  slight,  delicate,  fair-haired  girl  with  ex- 
quisitely sensitive  face.  She  was  work- 
ing with  a  happy  smile  upon  her  face,  as 
if  she  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  patient  trac- 
ing of  each  letter. 

"Willie  is  deaf  as  well  as  blind,"  said 
Miss  Greeley  gently,  "and  we  think  her 
work  very  remarkable  considering  what 
she  has  to  contend  against.  Is  she  writ- 
ing original  valentines?" 

"Yes,"  nodded  the  teacher  at  her  side; 
"would  you  like  to  see  the  two  Willie  has 
written?"  And  she  handed  us  two  daintily 
written  valentines,  the  first  of  which  read: 

"The  pansies  are  glad 

When  they  come  up  from  their  sleep; 

They  are  happy  as  can  be 

As  from  the  ground  they  peep. 

Now  St.  Valentine's  day  has  come, 

So  you  must  be  happy,   too!" 

The  second  was  one  that  Willie  had  writ- 
ten to  her  little  Brother. 

"The  people  love  roses. 

They  are  pretty  posies.      . 

But   I   love  you 

And  my  mamma,  too." 
Another  attractive  child  from  the  Granite 
State,  Etta  Hayes  .by  name,  had  composed, 
perhaps,  the  best  effort  of  the  kindergarten 
as  far  as  smoothness  of  rythm  is  taken  Into 
account. 

"Valentine's  day  is  here. 

"The  best  time  in  all  the  year, 

"The  snow  may  fall, 

"The  sun   may   shine, 

"Still    I'm    your    loving    Valentine." 

"Do  you  like  poetry?"  inquii 
congratulated  her  upon  the  success  of  her 

muse. 
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"^YesT  very  much.'  And  voi 
'    '"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  with  a  shake  of  the 
brown   curls,   and   an   air  of   reflection.     "I 
don't    know    very    much    poetry.    We    are 
learning:    'To    a    Fringed    Gentian,'    and    I 
liked    that   pretty   well,    and   something 
Lowell  about  the  mountains.    But   I   think, 
I  like  to  write  poetry,   p'raps,  better  than 
to  learn  it.    It's  easier." 

"I'm  writing-  one  to  Ralph,  now.  He's 
my  little  brother,  you  know;  and  it's  aw- 
fully hard  to  write  poetry  to  a  littte  boy, 
I  think,  don't  you?  "  so  saying,  she  handed 
me  the  piece  of  paper  upon  which  she  had 
Just  been  at  work  and  upon  which  she  had 
traced  the  lines: 

"I    know    a    little    boy,    named    Ralph, 
"Who's  waiting  for  a  Valentine; 
"I  guess  his  eyes  will  open, 
"When  he  sees  this  one  of  mine." 

"Do  you  think  that  is  poetry?"  she  in- 
quired. The  writer  was  emphatic  in  her 
conviction  that  it  was. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad."  breathed  Etta,  with  a 
relieved  sigh,  "I  didn't  know  whether  'twas 
or  not,  but  he'll  like  it,  anyway,  I  guess," 
with  a  pleased  Httle  laugh. 

We    left    the    girls    choosing    what   paper 
flowers  they  should  put  upon  their  Valen- 
tines,  far  happier  than   "the  seeintc  child- 
ren" who  go  down  town  to  crowded  stores 
I  to  buy  Valentines  that  are  made  in   clingy 
ries  by  over-tired  men  and  women  in- 
1    of    being    the    happy,    loving,    eager 
1  work  of  the  blind  children,   who.   perhaps, 
after  all.  see  more  of  the  rural  beautv  that 
is   in    the   world    than   people,    the   eyes   of 
whose  understanding  are   darkened. 


The  Woman's  Journal. 


BOSTON,  FEBRUARY  15,  18%. 


At  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  the  operetta  of  "Lalia"1  will  be 
given  on  February  22,  at  11  A.  M.,  by  the 
pupils  of  the  girls'  department,  in  aid  of 
the  kindergarten.  The  undertaking  is 
ambitious  and  excellent.  It  does  credit 
to  the  enterprise  of  those  who  direct  the 
work  of  the  blind  children,  and  to  the 
aptness  and  courage  of  the  pupils.  It 
deserves  the  generous  patronage  of  every 
friend  of  the  kindergarten.  Edith  Thomas, 
Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  and  Tommy 
Stringer  will  each  take  part.  A  second 
entertainment  will  be  given  at  3  P.  M.  the 
same  day,  which  will  consist  of  patriotic 
|  recitations  and  appropriate  music.  Tickets, 
j  50  cents,  for  sale  at  the  institution,  or  at 
I  the  salesroom,  37  Avon  Place. 


BOSTON  STANDARD. 


SATURDAY,  FEB    15,  1896. 


INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  proximity  of  Washington's  Birthday 
suggests  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  an  appropriate  adherence  to 
American  ideas  and  American  institutions 
by  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  im- 
bued with  a  spirit  of  unswerving  loyalty  to 
their  country. 

The  pupils  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  South  Boston  appreciate  to 
the  full  the  chance  afforded  them  by  the 
approach  of  Feb.  22  to  exercise  their  ver- 
satility along  patriotic  lines,  and  have 
been  preparing  two  delightful  public  en- 
tertainments for  that  day,  which,  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  originality  and  per- 
fect attention  to  details,  cannot  fail  to 
win  appreciation  alike  from  old  and 
young. 

The  girls  have  evolved  the  unique  idea 
of  presenting  an  operetta,  and  this  fact, 
coupled  with  the  announcement  that  the 
exercises  of  the  boys  are  to  be  singularly- 
original  and  interesting  from  a  historical 
point  of  view,  will  beyond  doubt  attract 
large  audiences.  All  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  Edith  Thomas,  Willie  Robbin 
and  Tommy  Stringer  are  to  be  present  at 
the  entertainments,  the  proceeds  of  which 
will  be  devoted  to  the  aid  of  the  kinder- 
garten. 

Admission  tickets  to  the  exercises,  in 
which  the  girls  will  appear  at  11  A.  M., 
and  the  boys  at  3  'P.  M.,  may  be  procured 
for  50  cents  at  the  salesrooms  of  the  insti- 
tution, No.  37  Avon, place. 


BOSTON   POST, 
FEBRUARY    15,   1896. 


THE  BLIND  TO  GIVE  AN  OPERETTA. 

The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  is  to  be 
benefited  by  the  proceeds  of  two  enter- 
tainments which  the  pupils  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  will  give  on  Washington's 
Birthday.  The  operatta  of  "L-aila."  is  to  be 
given  by  the  girls  at  11  a.  m.  All  the 
friends  of  the  institution  will  welcome 
the  announceme.it  that  Willie  Elizabeth 
Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer  will  repre- 
sent the  kindergarten  on  this  occasion.  A 
literary  entertainment  consisting  chiefly 
of  patriotic  recitations  and  music  will  be 
given  by  the  boys  of  the  school  at  3  p.  m. 
Tickets  at  50  cents  each  may  be  obtained 
at  the  salesroom  No.  37  Avon  place,  and 
at  the  door  of  the  institution,  South  Bos- 
ton. 
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TEN    PAGES. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY,  15,  1896. 


BLIND  CHILDREN  TO  AID. 

Washington's  Birthday  will  be  duly 
observed  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  South  Boston.  The  pupils 
are  to  participate  in  literary  and  musi- 
cal exercises  of  more  than  passing  in- 
terest, the  girls,  in  particular,  having 
decided  to  produce  an  operetta,  ■■<  form 
of  entertainment  more  elaborate  than 
has  hitherto  been  attempted  by  thi 
The  exercises  which  will  co  ihe 

program  of   the   boys   in    th  :oon 

are  to  consist  cf  selections  appropriate 
to  the  day,    Additional  intei 
tach  to  r::e  occasions  through  the  pi 
ence  of  Edith  Thomas,  Willie  Robin  and 
Tommy  Stringer,  who  will  undoubtedly 
be   the  recipients   of  a  hearty  welcome 
from   those   whose  interest  in   the  little 
ones  continues  fresh  and  unabated  from 
year   to  year.     It    should  also   be   stated 
that  one  potent  reason  for  the  effi' 
of    the    pupils'    labors    has    been    their 
praiseworthy   intention   of  devoting  the 
receipts  from  the  entertainment  to  the 
aid    of    the    Kindergarten.      Admission 
tickets   to   the   exercises,    in    which    the 
girls    will   appear   at   11    A.    M.    and   the 
boys  at  3  P.  M..  may  be  procured  fo 
cents  at  the  salesrooms  of  the  institu- 
tion, No.  37  Avon  Place. 


§0stnn  Smtbag  dink. 

SUNDAY,  FEB.  16,  1896. 


Operetta  to  be  Given  by  the  Blind. 
The  Perkins  institution  and  Massachu- 
setts school  for  the  blind  in  South  Bos- 
ton announces  that  the  pupils  will  cele- 
brate Washington's  birthday  by  giving 
two  entertainments  for  the  benefit  of 
the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain.  The 
girls  wilS  produce  the  operetta  of 
"Laila,"  which  is  said  to  be  an  effective 
musical  drama  of  unusual  merit.  The 
exercises  will  begin  at  11  a  m,  and  it  Is  [ 
hoped  that  the  friends  of  the  blind  chil- 
dren v.-ill  extend  a  generous  patronage  ' 
to  this  worthy  undertaking.  Additional 
Interest  will  be  lent  to  the  affair  by  the 
presence  of  Edith  Thomas,  Willie  Eliza- 
beth Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer.  In 
the  afternoon  at  3  the  pupils  in  the 
boys'  department  will  take  part  in 
musical  and  literary  exercises  relating 
to  "Washington,"  and  to  "The  Flag  of 
Our  Union."  Tickets  at  50  cents  each 
may  be  obtained  at  the  salesrooms,  37 
Avon  pi,  or  at  the  door  of  the  institu- 
te   '  — ; 
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SUNDAY,    FEBRUARY   16,    1896. 


OPERETTA  IN  AID  OF  TBB  BLIND 

|      An  opportunity  is  offered  to  the  ma*ny 

|  friends  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 

I  to  aid  its  fortunes  by  extending  patron.*. 

to  the  entertainments  which  are  to  be  gty 

en  for  its  benefit  on  Washington'.  blrtn- 

day. 

The  girls'  department  of  the  Institution 
at  South  Boston  has  arranged  t.  prodvw. 
the  operetta  of  "Laila,"  and  th«  ni«/.«^. 
arising  from   the  sale  of  ticket w^Fb. 

Hon01™,0  ffiS  fUndS  °f  th81^"   S«u- 
tion.  This  httle  opera  is  meritorious  a»  \ 

musical   composition;    the  play   £    brieht 

wMl/rh^11/9  and  ^reeablfmovemelt 
while  the  costumes  and  the  staee  arran«i» 
ments  will  serve  to  show  the  fwM^fc: 
blind  children.  Edith  Thomas   Willie W/ 

The  pupils  In  the  boys'  department  will 
celebrate  the  day  by  taking  part Tin  liter- 
ary exercises  of  a  patriotic  character  |e- 
£?.  »°nJ»  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
will  be  given.  The  hour  is  3  P.  M    TickS. 

SL£°nf$£,ea$  may  be  obtained  at  the 

&8M?»ttd0B  or  at  tbe  saIesrowa. 


Sbstott  l&mmtxipt 

SATURDAY,    FEBRUARY    15,    1806. 


Operettas   In    Aid  of  the  Kindergarten  fo* 
the  Blind. 

A  company  of  girls  from  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  will  give  an  operetta 
on  Washington's  Birthday  morning,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 
In  the  afternoon,  there  wil  be  another  en- 
tertainment by  all  the  school  pupils,  in- 
cluding Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy 
Stringer,  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  children 
from  the  kindergarten.  Tickets  are  now  on 
sale  at  27  Avon  street,  and  at  the  asylum. 


....Willie  Robin,  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
little  girl  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, has 
been  writing  valentines  as  well  as  the  other 
children.  She  has  done  very  well  for  a  child 
who  cannot  see  or  hear.  Willie's  poetry,  al- 
though not  comparable  to  Willie  Shakspeare's 
has  at  least  an  Elizabethan  sincerity: 

The  paneies  are  glad 

When  they  come  up  from  their  sleep; 

They  are  happv  as  can  be 

As  from  the  ground  they  peep. 

Now  St.  Valentine's  day  has  come. 

So  you  must  be  happy,  tool 

The  second  one  that  Willie  wrote  was  for  her 
little  brother: 

The  people  love  roses. 
They  are  pretty  posies. 
But  I  love  you, 
And  my  mamma,  too. 


mm 
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BOSTON,  SUNDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  16. 


An  opportunity  is  offered  to  the  many  friends  ■ 

the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  to  aid  its  fortunes   1 
extending  a  liberal  patronage   to   an    entertaiutne 
which  is  to  be  given  for  its  benefit,  od  Washington 
Birthday.    The  gin's  department  of  the  institution 
South  Boston  has  arranged  to  produce  the  operetta  i 
"Laila,"  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  tickets  \v 
be  devoted  to  tbe  fund  of  the  infant   institution,    Th 
little  opera  is  meritorious  as  a  musical  composition 
bright  and  full  of  life  and  agreeable  movement.    Ti 
costumes  and  stage  arrangements  wil!  serve  to  slio 
the  skill  of  the  blind  children.    Edith  Thomas.  Will 
Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer  will  take  part 
the  entertainment.    The  exercises  will  be  held  in  tl 
spacious  museum  at  11  o'clock  A.M.    The  pupils  in  t) 
boys'  department  will  celebrate   the  day  by  takii 
part  in  literary  exercises  of  a  patriotic  character  at 
o'clock.    Selections  of  vocal  and  instrumental  mue 
will  be  given.    Tickets  at  fifty  cents  each  may  be  o 
taineU  at  the  salesroom,  37  Avon  place,  or  at  the  do> 
of  tbe  institution. 


^-^r- 
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C&e  Christian  mq>t$ttt. 


FEBRUARY  13,  1896. 


The  operetta  of  "Laila"  is  to  be  given 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind  on  the  22d  of 
February,  at  11  a.m.,  by  the  pupils  of  the 
girls'  department  in  aid  of  the  kindergar- 
ten. The  undertaking  is  an  ambitious  one, 
and  full  of  excellence.  It  does  credit  alike 
to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  those  who 
direct  the  work  of  the  blind  children,  and 
to  the  aptness  and  courage  of  the  pupils 
themselves  :  and  it  is  deserving  of  the  gen- 
erous patronage  of  the  many  friends  of  the 
kindergarten.  Edith  Thomas,  Willie  Eliza- 
beth Robin,  and  Tommy  Stringer  will  each 
take  part  in  the  play.  A  second  entertain- 
ment will  be  given  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  which  will  be 
patriotic  in  its  character,  and  which  will 
consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  recitations 
and  appropriate  music.  Tickets  at  fifty 
cents  each  may  be  obtained  at  the  door  of 
the  institution,  and  at  the  salesroom,  No. 
37  Avon  Place. 

THE  BOSTON  BUDGET 

FEBKUABI  16,  1896. 


Happily  do  the  little  blind  children  in  the 
Perkins  Institution  of  South  Boston  antici* 
pate  the  coming  of  Washington's  Birthday. 
The  twenty  second  of  February  conveys  a 
special  significance  to  their  hearts  and 
minds.  It  is  the  one  day  of  all  the  year 
when  the  opportunity  comes  to  these  sight- 
less children  to  bring  the  workings 
of  this  wonderful  institution  closer 
to  the  outside  public  of  Boston 
and  New  England.  A  feeling  of  surprise 
is  likely  to  be  awakened  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  nature  of  the  entertainment 
which  the  girls  have  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion. With  infinite  patience  and  skill  they 
have  arranged  to  produce  an  operetta,  and 
have  choien  "  Laila  "  as  within  their  scope. 
This  entertainment  is  to  be  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  kindergarten,  and  Tommy 
Stringer  and  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  will  be 
present  to  plead  in  person  the  importance 
of  a  generous  and  liberal  maintenance  of 
this  beneficent  institution. 


BOSTON,  8UNDAY,    FEB.    16,  1896. 


WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY. 

How   It  Will   Be  Olneiveil   by  the   Blind 
Children. 

The  annual  teurr»*nc»  of  Washington's 
birthday  is  invariably  productive  of  a  marked 
desire  among  the  you  h  of  the  land  to  express 
in  som*  fining  way  their  appreciation  of  the 
Hignifi<'siuce  of  the  >i*v.  1 .:«  ruauy  friends  of 
the  pupils  nt  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  8<>uth  Bo- ton  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that,  they,  no  1  ss  than  their  more  fortunate 
brothers  and  sisters  throughout  the  land,  are 
absorbed  with  the  idea  it  giving  adequate  ex- 
prt-shion  to  their  patriotism,  and  to  this  end 
are  preparing  an  interesting  and  instructive 
serins  of  t-xercis-8.  with  the  generous  motive 
of  c  >im ributuiK  the  proceeds  of  their  entertain- 
ments  to   the  welfare  of    the    Kindergarten. 


The  bovs  will  participate  in  literary  and  musi- 
cal ex  «rci«ns  of  a  patriotic  character,  while  the 
tff  ris  "f  'h->  girls  will  assume  aa  unusually 
ambitious  form  in  the  preparations  they  are 
m»king  for  the  production  of  an  operetta.  The 
programme  bids  fair  to  excel  all^previous  ones, 
and  the  interest  in  it  will  be  enhanced  by  the 
pr<  sence  of  Edith  Thomas,  Willie  R  >bin  and 
lorn  my  S'  ringer.  Admission  ticke's  to  the 
exercises,  in  which  th-  girls  will  appear  at  11 
a.  m  and  the  boys  at  3  p.  m.,  m»y  be  procured 
for  tif'y  cuts  at  the  salesrooms  of  tin  institu- 
tion, 87  Avon  place. 


mim  Gfatum. 


SUNDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  16,  1896. 


The  entertainment  which  is  to  be  given  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  on  Washington's  Birthday  has 
been  prepared  by  the  pupils  with  the  same  degree 
of  painstaking  care  which  has  marked  all  then* 
efforts  in  the  past.  The  special  feature  of  the  occa- 
sion will  be  the  production  of  the  operetta  of  Laila, 
which  is  to  be  given  by  the  girls  at  11  A.  M.  It  is 
believed  that  this  effort  will  exceed  in  merit  any- 
thing which  the  blind  children  have  attempted 
heretofore,  and  the  generous  patronage  of  tne  pub- 
lic is  solicited  in  their  behalf.  The  proceeds  of  the 
entertainment  will  be  devoted  to  the  kindergarten 
fund,  the  growth  of  which  is  a  matter  of  deep  in- 
terest to  a  large  number  of  persons  in  our  com- 
munity. The  patriotic  and  memorial  character  of 
the  day  will  be  fittingly  celebrated  by  the  boys  at 
3  P.  M,  by  exercises  which  will  include  national 
songs  and  recitations.  The  presence  of  Edith 
Thomas,  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy 
Stringer  will  add  interest  to  the  occasion.  Tickets 
at  fifty  cents  each  may  be  obtained  at  the  salesroom 
No.  37  Avon  place,  or  at  the  door  of  the  institution, 
South  Boston. 


£#e  QjSeacorR. 


BOSTON,    SATURDAY,    FEB.  15,     1896 

~N~~The  advisability  of  noticing  in  some 
way  an  occasion  of  such  natioual  and  histor- 
ical significance  as  Washington's  Birthday 
cai  not  be  ignored  by  the  patriotic  members 
of  our  community,  who  will  undoubtedly  hail 
with  interest  the  announcement  that  on  Feb- 
ruary 22  the  pupils  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston  are  to  present 
to  the  public  two  entertainments  of  rare  merit 
and  originality,  the  receipts  of  which  will  be 
devoted  to  the  aid  of  the  Kindergarten.  Va- 
rious literary  and  musical  exercises,  planned 
with  great  care  and  elaborated  with  particular 
attention  to  the  requirements  of  the  occasion, 
will  constitute  the  programme.  The  excep- 
tional enterprise  of  the  girls,  as  revealed  in 
their  intention  to  present  an  operetta,  and  the 
marked  originality  displayed  in  the  efforts  of 
the  boys,  united  to  the  anticipated  presence 
of  Edith  Thomas,  Willie  Robin  and  Tommy 
Stringer,  will  have  a  magnetic  effect  in  excit- 
ing interest  in  the  performance.  Admission 
tickets  to  the  exercises  in  which  the  girls  will 
appear  at  11  a.  m.  and  the  boys  at  3  p.  M, 
may  be  procured  for  50  cents  at  the  salesroom  a 
of  the  institution,  No.  37  Avon  street. 


SOUTH    BOSTON    BULLETIN, 


Saturday,  February  15,  1896. 


OPERETTA    BY    BLIND  CHILDREN. 

TWO  entertainments  of  exceptional 
merit    and    brilliancy  are    to   be 
presented  on  Washington's  birth- 
day by  the  pupils  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind    in  South  Boston. 
No  effort  has  been  spared  to  make  the 


occasion  successful  in  every  respect, 
as  will  be  evinced  by  the  announce- 
ment that  the  girls  are  to  produce  an 
operatta,  an  unusually  enterprising 
step  on  their  part,  while  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  boys  consists  of  patri- 
otic exercises  arranged  with  great 
originality  and  eminently  suited  to  the 
occasion.  The  pupils  are  all  animated 
by  the  commendable  desire  of  con- 
tributing to  the  aid  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten the  funds  acquired  by  the  exhibi- 
tions, and  the  fact  that  Edith  Thomas, 
Willie  Bobin  and  Thommy  Stringer 
will  be  present,  cannot  fail  to  elicit  a 
responsive  wave  of  sympathy  for  the 
afflicted  children  from  all  who  may  be 
able  to  attend.  Admission  tickets  to 
the  exercises,  in  which  the  girls  will 
appear  at  11  A.  M.  and  the  boys  at 
three  r.  M.,  may  be  procured  at  fifty 
cents  at  the  salesrooms  of  the  institu- 
tion, No.  37  Avon  place. 


Boston  Commonwealtb. 

Published  Saturday  at  No.  120  Tremont  St., 

FEBRUARY  15,   1896 


WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY. 

The  pupils  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston 
intend  that  the  22d  of  February  this 
year  shall  be  an  opportunity  of 
showing  to  the  public  what  ingenuity 
and  perseverance  can  accomplish  in 
the  two  entertainments  they  have 
decided  to  produce  on  that  day. 
The  girls  are  to  participate  in  an 
operetta,  and  the  boys  on  their  part 
have  arranged  a  series  of  exercises 
characterized  by  originality  and  his- 
toric interest.  The  winsome  pres- 
ence of  Edith  Thomas,  Willie  Robin, 
and  Tommy  Stringer,  guarantees  a 
most  successful  performance,  which 
is  all  the  more  to  be  desired  because 
the  receipts  are  destined  for  the  aid 
of  the  Kindergarten.  Admission 
tickets  to  the  exercises,  in  which  the 
girls  will  appear  at  1 1  A.  m.  and  the 
boys  at  3  p.  m.,  may  be  procured  for 
50  cents  at  the  salesrooms  of  the 
institution,  No.  37  Avon  place. 
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THURSDAY,  FEB.  20,    1896. 


RARE  TREAT  IN  STORE. 


Pretty   Operetta  to  Be  Given  by  Pupils    of 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Next  Saturday  the  pupils  of  the  Perk- 
Ins  Institution  for  the  Blind  will  give 
a  children's  operetta  in  the  museum  of 
their  institution,  in  aid  of  the  kinder- 
garten at  Jamaica  Plain.  The  rehearsal 
yesterday  afternoon  of  "Laila,"  for  that 
Is  the  name  of  the  entertainment, 
proved  that  there  are  lots  of  good  things 
In  store  for  those  who  wish  to  help  the 
school. 

A  band  of  mountain  children  playing 
in  a  forest  forms  the  opening  scene. 
They  are  Interrupted  by  a  beggar  wom- 
an and  her  children,  whom  they  re- 
pulse, but  Laila,  the  favorite,  steps  to 
the  front  and  invites  the  beggars  to  join 
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in  the  merry-making.  Later  in  the  day 
Laila  wandered  far  from  the  scene,  and 
lost    her    way,    searching    for    flowers. 

Weary  and  heart-sick  she  is  overtaken 
by  night,  and  while  kneeling  and  pray- 
ing to  the  angels  to  come  to  her  as- 
sistance, a  band  of  fairies  appear.  She 
thinks  they  are  angels  answering  her 
prayer,  but  they  assure  her  they  are 
the  sprites  of  the  woods.  She  is  en- 
treated by  them  to  stay  and  become  one 
of  the  children  of  the  forest,  but  Laila, 
true  to  her  playmates  and  home,  heeds 
them  not.  Meantime  the  mountain  chil- 
dren have  been  looking  for  their  play- 
mate, and  the  fairy  queen  conducts 
Laila  to  them.  The  fairy  queen,  being 
none  other  than  the  beggar  girl  whom 
Laila  welcomed  to  the  feast  in  her 
forest  home,  now  returns  the  good  deed 
by  returning  her  safely  to  her  playmates. 

The  voices  of  the  children,  so  sweet 
and  pathetic,  promise  a  treat  to  all  who 
go  to  the  institution  next  Saturday 
morning  at  11  o'clock.  Tommie  Stringer, 
Willie  Robbin  and  Edith  Thomas  are 
in  the  cast. 

Many  prominent  educators  throughout 
the  state  have  sent  for  tickets,  in  order 
that  they  may  come  and  see  the  work 
of  the  institution.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion for  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  are 
to  be  present  in  the  interest  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  music  of  the  operetta  Is  exceed- 
ingly sweet,  and  those  who  enjoy  chil- 
dren have  a  rare  treat  in  store  for  them. 


THURSDAY,  FEB.  20,  1896. 


BLIND  CHILDREN  IN  OPERETTA. 


Girls  of  the  Perking  Institution  to  Give 
Entertainment  in  Aid  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind. 

For  some  years  it  has  been  customary 
for  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  blind,  South  Boston,  to  manifest 
their  Interest  in  the  little  ones  at  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  at  Jamaica 
Plain  by  giving  an  entertainment  for 
their  benefit. 


EDITH    THOMAS. 


This  year  the  entertainment  is  to  take 
the  form  of  an  operetta,  which  will  be 
given  by  the  girls  in  the  Perkins  insti- 
tution museum  Saturday  morning  at  11. 
Preceding  the  operetta  the  "Ballet  Music 
to  Rcsamunde"  by  Schubert  will  be  ren- 
dered by  Misses  Bannon,  Roeske,  Wel- 
foot  and  Muldoon. 

The  operetta,  which  is  in  three  parts, 
Includes  the  following  cast  of  charac- 
ters: 

Laila  Sarah  Tomlinson 

Beggar  mother  Louise  Warrener 

Fairy  queen   Louise  Warrener 

Mountain  children     Elizabeth  Caultifld 

Katherine  Dugan 
Chorus  of  fairies— Fairy  bringing  tlie  crown 

Willie  Robin 
Chorus   of   mountain   children,    with   the   moun- 
tain   children,    Edith   Thomas    and    Tommy 
Stilnger 
Accompanist   Miss  H  W  Bustln 

The  scene  is  a  sylvan  one,  and  affords 
a  charming  background  for  the  picnic 
and  frolics  of  the  children  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  fairy  band.  Each  one 
has  been  po  well  drilled  in  her  individ- 
ual part  that  at  the  rehearsal  yester- 
day afternoon  everything  passed  off 
with  a  smoothness  and  a  finish  that 
seeing  children  might  have  envied. 


It  was  marvelous  to  observe  with 
what  precision  the  different  performers 
took  their  places,  and  the  freedom  with 
which  they  moved  from  one  part  of  the 
stage  to  another  as  the  action  demand- 
ed, and  each  seemed  so  interested  and 
happy  In  what  they  were  doing. 

The  music  of  the  operetta  Is  very 
sweet  and  effective,  and  ranges  from 
the  mcst  pathetic  of  solos  to  the  gayest 
and  liveliest  of  choruses. 


TOMMY    SPRINGER. 


An  additional  interest  will  be  given  to 
the  performance  by  the  appearance 
upon  the  stage  of  the  deaf  and  blind 
children,  Edith  Thomas  of  the  Perkins 
irstltution  and  Tommy  Stringer  and 
Willie  Robin  of  the  kindergarten.  Wil- 
lie Robin,  who  is  an  unusually  bright 
and  beautiful  cMld,  will  have  the  honor 
of  placing  the  crown  upon  "Laila' s" 
head  at  the  command  of  the  fairy 
queen,  and  the  smile  that  lights  up  her 
face  as  she  performs  this  pleasant  task 
shows  how  thoroughly  she  enters  Into 
the  spirit  of  the  occasion. 

Timmy  Stringer  has  no  conspicuous 
part,  but  the  sight  of  his  expressive 
covntenance  as  he  stands,  apparently 
cut  off  from  everything  in  the  world, 
and  yet  in  such  evident  sympathy  with 
all  that  is  going  on  about  him,  Is  enough 
to  awaken  awe  and  admiration  for  the 
work  that  has  been  done  in  rescuing 
him  and  those  like  him  from  wretched- 
ness and  spiritual  darkness. 

The  boys  will  have  their  exercises  at 
3  in  the  afternoon.  These  will  consist 
of  patriotic  songs  and  of  recitations  re- 
lating to  Washington,  the  flag  and 
other  patriotic  topics. 


WILLIE    ROBIN. 


The  kindergarten  will  have  its  own 
entertainment  of  a  smiliar  character 
at  Jamaica  Plain  Saturday  morning. 
All  who  know  of  the  excellent  work 
done  by    the  kindergarten   and   the  Joy 


and  brightness  that  lr  brings  into  ao 
many  darkened  little  lives  will  be  glad 
of  this  opportunity  to  contribute  some- 
thing toward  the  carrying  on  of  the 
good  work. 

The  children  who  are  giving  the  en- 
tertainment know  what  a  blessed  boon 
the  kindergarten  Is,  and  their  efforts 
to  help  to  the  extent  of  their  limited 
possibility  should  receive  the  aid  and 
encouragement  of  all  who  wish  well  to 
a  helpless  and  dependent 'class  of  little 
ones.  Many  prominent  Bostonians  have 
already  bought  tickets  and  the  lieu- 
tenant governor  and  commissioner  of 
education  of  Rhode  Island  have  sent 
word  that  they  will  be  present. 

Tickets  can  be  had  at  the  salesrooms 
37  Avon  pi,  or  at  the  door  of  the  insti- 
tution Saturday  morning. 


IB&sltem  lExmutlwt 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  20,  180e. 


An  Operetta  by  the  Blind. 
A  rehearsal  of  "Laila,"  the  operetta  in 
three  acts  by  G.  W.  Stratton,  to  be  given  by 
students  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  on  Saturday  morning,  was  held  yes- 
terday afternoon,  in  the  museum  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  plot  of  the  opera  runs  as 
follows: 

Act  I.  A  band  of  mountain  children  are 
spending  the  day  in  merry-making.  They 
are  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  a  beg- 
gar-woman and  her  children,  whom  they 
repulse,  but  Laila,  the  favorite,  steps  for- 
ward, and  rebuking  her  playmates,  per- 
suades them  to  invite  the  new-comers  to 
join  their  feast. 

Act  II.  Later  in  the  day,  Laila,  wander- 
ing alone  In  search  of  flowers  loses  her  way. 
Weary  and  frightened,  as  night  comes  on, 
she  kneels  to  ask  aid  from  her  guardian 
angel.  In  the  midst  of  her  prayer  fairies 
appear,  and  at  her  entreaty  offer  to  guide 
her  back  to  her  playmates. 

Act  III.  Meanwhile,  the  mountain  chil- 
dren have  sought  in  vain  for  their  favorite. 
They  are  lamenting  her  loss,  when  Laila 
appears,  led  by  the  fairies.  The  fairy  queen 
tells  the  children  that  it  was  she  who  ap- 
peared to  them  that  morning  In  the  guise  of 
a  beggar-woman,  in  order  to  test  their  kind- 
ness of  heart  and  discover  who  among  them 
was  most  worthy  of  honor.  She  then 
crowns  Laila  queen  of  the  festival  and  all 
unite  In  a  joyous  song. 

Especial  interest  will  be  given  the  per- 
formance by  the  fact  that  Edith  Thomas, 
Willie  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer  are  to 
take  part,  the  complete  programme  being  as 
follows: 

Overture— Ballet  music  to  Rosomunde Schubert 

Misses  Bannon,  Roeske,  Wetfoot  and  Muldoon. 
CAST  OF  CHARACTERS. 

Laila. . Sarah  Tomlinson 

Beggar   Mother)  T„,  ,„„  _, 

Fairy  Queen       J Louisa  Warrener 

Mountain  Children! Elizabeth  Caulfleld 

/ Katherine  Dugan 

Chorus  of  Farles— 

Fairy  bringing  the  crown Willie  Robin 

Chorus  of  Mountan  Children  (with  the  Mountalu 

Children.  Edith  Thomas  and  Tommy  Stringer.) 
Accompanist Miss  H.  w.  Bustin 

The  children  have  all  taken  a  hearty  in- 
terest in  preparing  for  the  entertainment 
and  its  success  will  be  due  mainly  to  their 
work.  The  performance  will  be  given  in  the 
museum  attached  to  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, at  South  Boston,  on  Saturday  morning, 
at  eleven  o'clock,  and  tickets  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  salesrooms  of  the  Institution, 
No.  37  Avon  place,  Boston.  The  entire  pro- 
ceeds will  go  into  the  fund  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at 
Jamaica  Plain. 

In  the  afternoon  there  will  be  another  en- 
tertainment, in  which  the  boys  will  take 
part. 


In  Aid  of   tlie   Kindergarten   for  the  Blind, 

All  the  members  of  the  happy  family  In 
the  Blind  Asylum  in  South  Boston  are 
looking  forward  to  Saturday  with  great 
anticipation,  for  it  is  then  that  the  pupils 
are  to  give  the  operetta  of  "Laila"  for  the 
benefit  of  the  younger  institution,  the  kin- 
dergarten at  Jamaica  Plain.  Yesterday 
there  was  a  fulldress  rehearsal  of  the  oper- 
etta, and  all  the  participants  were  full  of 
enthusiasm  and  did  their  best.  The  scene 
is  in  a  wood  where  fairies  and  mountain 
children  carry  out  a  pretty  plot.  No  urging 
was  necessary  to  arouse  the  children  to  in- 
terest in  the  event,  as  anything  that  con- 
cerns fun  and  frolic,  combined  with  music, 
appeals  wonderfully  to  these  sightless  lit- 
tle people.     Willie   Robin,    the   deaf,    dumb 
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and  blind  girl,  will  plaoe  a  crown  on  the 
fairy  queen's  head,  and  Tommy  Stringer,  to 
his  great  delight,  will  also  act  a  little  part. 
Tickets  for  the  entertainment,  which  will 
begin  at  11  A.  M.,  are  now  on  sale  at  37 
Avon  place.  They  can  also  be  bought  at 
the  asylum. 


The  Michigan  Mirror. 


FLINT,  MICH.,  FEB.  20,  1896. 


THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION 


SIXTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


It  Shows  the  School  to  Be  in  a  Prosperous 

Condition — A  Bright  Future 

Before  It. 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
sixty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind,  at 
Boston: 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

| 

Solon  the  wise  his  progress  never  ceased. 
But  still  his  learning  with  his  days  increased. 

—Sir  J,  Denham. 

The  work  of  this  department  has 
been  carried  on  with  marked  skill  and 
success,  and  will  bear  comparison  with 
that  which  is  done  in  the  best  public 
and  private  schools  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  academic  department  of  the  in- 
stitution is  well  organized  and  supplied 
with  an  educational  equipment  com- 
mensurate with  the  requirements  of  the 
present  day,  and  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  procure  and  utilize  to  the  best 
possible  advantage  such  appliances  as 
are  likely  to  aid  in  the  instruction  of 
the  pupils  and  place  them  as  nearly  on 
a  level  as  possible  with  those  who  can 
see. 

There  has  been  a  steady  advance  in 
the  work  of  improving  the  methods  of 
instruction  and  training  according  to 
the  principles  of  sound  pedagogy.  The 
pupils  have  been  taught  to  a  very  great 
extent  not  from  text-books,  but  from 
things, — from  heaven  and  earth.  They 
have  been  gradually  freed  from  the 
bonds  of  traditional  verbalism  and 
brought  into  active,  intelligent  and 
orderly  relations  with  the  world  in 
which  they  live.  They  have  been 
made  to  wrestle  with  difficulties  until 
these  were  solved  in  the  Baconian 
fashion,  and  to  think  out  what  the 
book  ought  to  say.  The  growth  of 
mind,  heart  and  will  has  been  greatly 
helped  by  their  coming  into  contact 
with  nature,  and  trying  to  observe,  in- 
vestigate, test  and  discover  its  secrets. 
The  mind  never  becomes  robust  and 
masterful  unless  it  is  nourished  with  a 
more  substantial  diet  than  that  of 
words,  and  exercised  in  the  open  air  of 
fact.  It  remains  puny  when  it  is 
secluded  in  the  house  of  abstract  ideas 
and  fed  exclusively  on  verbal  mush. 

Studies  of  nature,  of  cosmography 
and  of  human  life,  pursued  in  a  ration- 
al and  objective  way,  are  not  only  the 


best  means  of  mental  development  and 
discipline,    but    the    great     and    sure 
sources  of  positive  knowledge,    power 
and  inspiration.     They  tend  to  promote 
keenness  of  perceptiorr,   to    stimulate 
imagination,   to  strengthen  judgment 
and  to  refine  the  taste.     The  stuffing  of 
the  intellect  with  statements  of  deduc- 
tions and  with  minute  descriptions  of  the 
shadows  of  things,  and  the  mere  mem- 
orizing of  rules  and  accounts  of  events 
and   experiences  can  hardly   be    con- 
sidered as  meeting  the  ends  of  educa- 
tion.    Possession  soft  his  kind  are  worse 
than    useless.     They    encumber    and 
sterilize  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  in- 
stead of  enriching  it   and    fertilizing 
them.     It  is  to  the  practice  or  process 
of  "learning  by  doing"  and  to  the  anal- 
ysis,    digestion    and    assimilation    of 
facts  that  our  teachers  have  been  en- 
joined and  are  urged  to  direct  the  en- 
ergies of  the  pupils,  rather  than  to  de- 
mand from  the  latter  glib  and  parrot- 
like repetition  of  the  words    of    the 
printed  page.    The  plan  of  voluble  rec- 
itations out  cf  a  book  is  simply  abom- 
inable, and  should  be  speedily  banish- 
ed from  every  school  in  the  land.  Away 
with  this   Procrustean  bedstead,  this 
cramming-machine,  this  slayer  of  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  destroyer  of  the 
seeds  of  originality  and  of  the  instinct 
of  creativeness!    Instead  of  committing 
to  memory   words    and    sentences    or 
names  and  dates,  the  learners   should 
be   led    to    perceive    and.    handle,    to 
measure  and  experiment,  to  discover  for 
themselves  processes,  make  their  own 
rules,  apply  their  knowledge,  or  gain 
it  by  their  own  powers  of  observation 
and   doing,   and  to  comprehend  prin- 
ciples,     causes,      effects,     differences, 
similarities  and  all  the  relations  and 
combinations  of  facts.  In  the  wise  they 
enter  into  their  mind-growth;  they  be- 
come organic. 

In  one  of  Montaigne's  essays  we  read 
the  following  words:  "The  bees  gather 
the  sweets  of  every   flower,    but    the 
honey  they  make  is  no  longer  than  of 
thyme  or  marjoram,  but  purely  their  I 
own.     So  should   the  pupil   alter  and 
transmute  whatever  he    derives    from 
others  in  order  to  make  it  all  his  own." 
This  beautiful  comparison,   which    is 
also  found  in  the  writings  of  Erasmus 
and  Bacon,  is  full  of  significance  and 
practical  wisdom,  and  ought  to  serve  as 
a  guide  to  every  teacher.     In  further 
illustration  of  this  point  we  quote  the 
following  words  from  the  works  of  Ed- 
mund Burke:  "The  wisest  in  council, 
the    ablest  in   debate    and    the    most 
agreeable  companion  in  the  commerce 
of  real  life  is  that  man  who  has  assimi- 
lated to  his  understanding  the  greatest 
number  of  facts." 

In  order  that  the  work  of  reforming 
the  modes  of  instruction  may  be  carried 
to  its  consummation,  those  engaged  in 
it  must  possess  superior  intelligence 
and  be  well  fitted  for  their  task  and  in 
perfect  sympathy  with  the  new  educa- 
tional movements.  This  leads  to  the 
discussion  of  a  most  serious  matter.  It 
touches  the  root  and  nerve  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  intellectual  equipment  of 
the  teachers  and  of  their  professional 
qualifications.      These    constitute   the 


motive  power  in  the  progress  of  re- 
organization, and  stand  in  importance 
second  only  to  irreproachable  moral 
character,  and  without  them  no  change 
for  the  better  can  be  achieved.  If  the 
training  of  the  pupils  is  to  be  what  it 
should  be,  it  must  be  in  charge  of  per- 
sons who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  live,  active,  expeirimental  and  con- 
structive methods,  and  who  have 
enough  of  the  genius  of  Froebel  to  un- 
derstand that  the  mental  constitution 
of  the  child  is  itself  prescriptive 
of  the  course  to  be  followed  in  its 
development,  and  that  tne  various 
branches  of  knowledge  should 
be  taught  not  as  ends  but  as  means  of 
study,  as  tools  to  open  for  the  learner 
the  doors  to  the  great  world  of  activi- 
ties and  discoveries  within  his  growing 
reach. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  in 
this  connection,  that  in  this  institution 
we  are  distinctly  in  favor  of  vital  and 
creative  tendencies  in  instruction,  and 
that  it  is  our  determination  to  follow 
the  Froebelian  spirit  and  to  have  our 
system  of  teaching  reconstructed  on  the 
experimental  or  objective  plan.  Hence 
we  deem  it  our  duty  to  serve  notice 
here  and  now  to  all  concerned,  that  a 
fetish  worship  of  the  text-book  or  in- 
ability to  escape  from  the  clutches  of 
the  old-fashioned  rote  methods  will  be 
considered  as  a  positive  disqualification 
for  any  one  who  wishes  to  enter  the 
service  of  the  school  or  to  be  retained 
in  it. 
************* 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Be  assured 
We  go  to  use  our  hands. 

— Shakespeare. 

Manual  training  constitutes  an  inte- 
gral part  of  our  course  of  study,  and  is 
obligatory  on  every  one  of  our  pupils, 
be  his  tastes  and  inclinations  or  his 
aspirations  and  prospects  in  life  what 
they  may. 

Day  by  day  reflection  and  observa- 
tion strengthen  the  conviction  that  this 
branch  of  education  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  all  children  and  youth, 
but  especially  to  the  blind,  for  it  serves 
to  develop  their  minds,  to  cultivate 
their  touch  to  the  highest  degree  of 
delicacy  and  to  enable  them  not  only  to 
obtain  distinct  impressions  and  to  form 
clearer  perceptions  and  more  accurate 
ideas  of  the  outer  world,  but  to  become 
intelligent,  expert  workers  in  whatever 
they  undertake  to  do. 

The  operations  of  both  branches  of 
our  work  department  have  been  carried 
on  with  marked  efficiency  and  com- 
mendable intelligence,  and  several  of 
those  trades  and  handicrafts  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  are  still 
of  practical  utility,  as  they  enable  some 
of  our  graduates  to  eke  out  their  living 
by  the  labor  of  their  hands,  have  been 
taught  by  experienced  and  competent 
instructors.  But  we  have  continued  to 
pay  special  attention  to  the  sloyd 
methods  of  manual  training,  which  are 
calculated  to  secure  a  symmetrical 
development  of  body  and  mind  and  to 
act  as  a  tonic  upon  the  moral  activities. 
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This  system  is  the  offspring  of  physi- 
ological study  and  scientific  investiga- 
tion, and  is  based  on  sound  pedagogical 
principles.  Its  aim  is  not  so  much  to 
impart  technical  skill  as  to  develop 
certain  powers,  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral,  to  cultivate  such  areas  of 
the  brain  as  are  not  reached  by  the 
regulation  studies,  to  promote  atten- 
tion, cleanliness,  precision,  order  and 
general  dexterity,  to  teach  the  pupil 
how  to  express  thought  not  in  words 
alone  but  in  things,  and  to  give  him  a 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  manual 
labor,  to  increase  his  love  for  work  and 
his  longing  for  independence,  and  to 
strengthen  his  physical  powers.  Step 
by  step  the  learner  is  drilled  to  handle 
deftly  the  knife,  the  splitting  saw  and 
the  jack  plane,  and  to  master  twenty- 
five  other  tools,  each  of  which  repre- 
sents a  particular  kind  of  thought;  and 
these  he  is  made  to  use  alternately 
with  the  right  and  lett  hand,  so  that 
the  muscles  of  both  sides  of  the  body 
are  equally  exercised.  Thoroughness 
is  one  of  the  requisites  of  sloyd,  and  the 
pupil  is  expected  to  work  not  only  with 
exactness  but  with  "independence  of 
reflection  and  execution.  He  is  trained 
to  tbink  about  what  hft  is  doing,  and 
the  instructor  is  not'allowed  to  remedy 
any  imperfections  in  the  objects 
produced  by  him  or  to  put  any  finishing 
touches  to  them,  and  thus  habits  of 
self-reliance  are  inculcated. 

Another  year's  experience  enables 
us  to  repeat  with  increased  emphasis 
the  statement  made  in  our  last  annal 
report,  namely,  that  the  results  already 
obtained  through  the  ministry  of  sloyd 
"speak  most  eloquently  in  its  favor  and 
demand  with  tenfold  force  that  its 
methods  and  spirit  should  be  speedily 
transplanted  into  every  branch  of  in- 
dustrial and  technical  training  and 
form  the  essence  and  foundation  there- 
of. Sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  wil- 
low and  upholstery  work,  mattress  and 
basket  making,  cane-seating  and  weav- 
ing, all  should  cease  to  be  carried  on  in 
a  haphazard  and  machine-like  fashion, 
without  the  remotest  reference  to  cause 
and  effect,  and  should  be  rearranged 
and  based  on  purely  progressive  princi- 
ples. Unless  this  is  done,  and  unless 
existing  practices  are  radically  reform- 
ed, manual  training  will  remain  life- 
less and  will  fail  to  fulfil  its  highest  pur- 
pose and  its  grandest  mission." 

I  take  very  great  pleasure  in  being 
able  to  report  that  our  teachers  have 
already  begun  to  realize  the  seriousness 
and  importance  of  the  question  of  the 
reconstruction  of  our  ..handicrafts  on 
the  sloyd  basis,  and  that  in  a  series  of 
monthly  meetings  held  in  the  course  of 
the  past  year  the  matter  was  fully  dis- 
cussed in  all  its  bearings.  The  neces- 
sity of  taking  immediate  measures  for 
reform  in  this  direction  was  made  clear 
to  all  by  an  array  of  facts  and  cogent 
arguments,  and  it  is  fervently  hoped 
that  the  best  and  most  scientific  meth- 
ods of  manual  training  will  be  adopted 
ere  long,  and  that  our  workrooms  will 
be  transformed  from  ordinary  factories 


into  nurseries  of  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral  development,  and  into  fields 
at  brain  culture  as  well  as  of  technical 
i  kill. 


SALEM    DAILY    GAZETTE 


FRIDAY,    FEBRUARY    21,    1896 


The  entertainments  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  have  been  prepared  by  the  pupils  with 
the  same  degree  of  painstaking  care  which 
has  marked  all  their  efforts  in  the  past.  The 
special  feature  of  the  occasion  will  be 
the  production  of  the  operetta  of  "Laila," 
which  is  to  be  given  by  the  girls,  at  11  A.  M. 
It  is  believed  that  this  effort  will  exceed  in 
merit  anything  which  the  blind  children 
have  attempted  heretofore.  The  memorial 
character  of  the  day  will  be  fittingly  cele- 
brated by  the  boys,  at  3  P.  M.  The  presence 
of  Edith  Thomas,  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin 
and  Tommy  Stringer  will  add  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  occasion. 


THE 

SOUTH    BOSTON    INQUIRER. 


SOUTH  BOSTON,    FEB    22,  1896 


TODAY  AT  PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 

The  public  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
today  to  see  wbat  ingenuity  and  persever- 
ance can  accomplish  in  the  two  entertain- 
ments which  are  to  be  given  by  the  pupils 
of  the  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind. 

The  girls  are  to  participate  in  an  oper- 
etta, and  the  boys  on  their  part  have  ar- 
ranged a  series  of  exercises  characterized 
by  originality  and  historic  interest.  The 
winsome  presence  of  Edith  Thomas,  Willie 
Knbiu  and  Tommy  Stringer,  giiHrantees  a 
most  successful  performance,  which  is  all 
rliH  ninre  to  be  d<  sired  because  the  receipts 
aredestiued  for  the  aid  of  the  kiudergarten. 
Admission  tickets  to  the  exercises,  in 
which  the  girls  will  appear  at  11  a.  m.  and 
the  boys  at  3  p1  m  ,  may  be  procured  for  50 
cents  at  the  salesrooms  of  the  institution, 
37  Avon  place,  or  at  the  institution  it-elf. 


T BURST*  \r  FEB.  20,  1890. 

r'      BLIND~CH1LDREN  IN  OPERA. 

In  accordance  with  a  long  established 
custom  ait  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  at  South  Boston,  Washingon*s 
birthday  will  be  celebrated  on  Saturday 
of  this  week.  The  entertainment  this 
year  will  include  an  opera  in  three 
parts,  with  appropriate  scenery.  It  is 
truly  mairvelous  to  witness  the  wonder- 
ful proficiency  attained  by  the  blind 
pupils — equal  in  movement  and  sur- 
passing in  music  their  seeing  competi- 
tors. The  exercises  commence  at  11  A. 
M.  Another  entertainment  will  be 
given  at  3  P.  M.  Patrons  will  "get 
their  money's  worth,"  and  at  the  same 
time  aid  a  noble  enterprise. 
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BOSTON   POST, 

The   Representative    Democratic    Paper 
OF   NEW   ENGLAND. 

FEBRUARY    23.    1S0S. 


AT  PERKINS  INSTITUTION, 

Entertainment  by  Pupils  in  Both  Depart- 
ments—Blind Children  in  Opera. 

The  memorial  character  of  yesterday's 
holiday  was  beautifully  shown  in  the  en- 
tertainments given,  both  morning  and  af- 
ternoon, by  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind. 

A  stage  had  been  erected  at  one  end  of 
the  museum,  and  the  national  colors  were 
profusely  displayed.  The  special  feature 
of  the  entertainment  wa?  a  production  of 
the  operetta  "Laila,"  the  work  of  Mr.  G. 
W.  Stratton.  All  the  characters  were 
represented  by  pupils,  and  the  solos  and 
chorus  selections  were  rendered  in  a 
highly  creditable  manner.  The  title  role 
was  impersonated  oy  Sarah  Tomlinson, 
and  her  rendition  of  "Home,  Sweet 
Home,"  in  the  second  act,  won  for  her 
most  generous  applause.  The  leading 
.characters  were  taken  as  follows:  The 
beggar  mother,  by  Louisa  Warriner; 
mountain  children,  by  Elizabeth  Caul- 
field  and  Katherine  Dugan;  fairy,  by 
Willie  E.  Robin;  Edith  Thomas  and  Tom- 
my Stringer  also  assisted  in  the  mountain 
children's  chorus. 

The  plot  of  the  piece  was  clearly 
shown,  the  daintiest  representation  being 
In  Part  II.,  where  the  fairies  appear  and 
guide  the  lost  Laila  to  her  home  and 
friends. 

This  entertainment  was  especially  pre- 
pared for  rendition  by  the  young 
misses,  but  the  boys  al30  appeared  for 
the  enjoyment  of  their  friends. 

Their  exercises  were  held  in  the  chapel 
before  a  large  audience.  There  were  two 
distinct  and  meritorious  features  in  this 
part  of  the  day's  programme.  One  was 
i  the  building,  by  means  of  alphabetical 
blocks,  of  the  Washington  monument, 
and  the  other  the  building  of  the  flag. 
Both  were  suggestive  of  the  day's  obser- 
vance, and  the  idee,  was  beautifully  car- 
ried out.  Selections  from  "Eerani"  were 
rendered  by  the  boys'  band,  and  the  glee 
club  also  contributed  to  the  musical 
treat.  National  songs  by  the  whole 
school  and  solos  by  Harry  Mozealous 
were  highly  complimented.  The  enter- 
tainment was  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Michael  Anagnos. 


SUNDAY,  FEB.   23,  1896. 
OPERETTA  BY  THE  BUND. 


Charming  Entertainment  Given  by  Boys 
and  Girls  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Sightless. 

Although  a  sable  curtain  Is  drawn 
around  the  inmates  of  the  Perkins  in- 
stitution for  the  blind,  and  their  hori- 
zon is  completely  veiled;  although  the 
outer  world  with  its  countless  images  of 
beauty  and  sublimity  and  with  its  mar- 
velous sources  of  knowledge  and  Inspira- 
tion is  a  blank  of  sadness  to  them,  yet 
they  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  holi- 
day yesterday  with  as  much  delight  as 
children  who  are  blessed  with  all  their 
faculties.and  to  the  observer  they  seemed 
a  happy  and  contented  group  of  boys 
and  girls  as  they  participated  in  the  ob- 
servances of  the  day. 

The  exhibition  hall  was  exquisitely 
decorated  with  greenery  and  flowers  and 
in  the  vista  could  be  seen  a  forest  which 
made  a  charming  background.  Every 
seat  was  occupied  and  there  was  scarce- 
ly standing  room  in  the  aisles  when  the 
curtain  arose  at  11  a  m  and  disclosed  a 
beautiful  scene. 

The  exercises  consisted  of  an  operetta 
in  three  parts  and  the  young  girls  who 
took  part  acquitted  themselves  credit- 
ably, and  in  the  Impersonation  of  the 
characters  assigned  them  showed  re- 
markable histrionic  ability. 


The  program  opened  with  an  overture 
the  ballet  music  to  "Rosamonde," 
Schubert,  by  Misses  Bannon,  Roeske 
Welfoot  and  Muldoon.  The  music  of 
the  operetta  was  exceedingly  sweet  and 
the  voices  of  the  youthful  artists  beau- 
tifully modulated  and  at  times  so  pa- 
thetic was  a  rare  treat. 

In  the  first  act  a  band  of -mountain 
children  are  seen  spending  the  day  in 
merry-making.  They  are  interrupted  by 
the  approach  of  a  beggar  woman  and 
their  children,  whom  they  repulse,  tout 
Laila.  the  favorite,  steps  forward  and 
rebuking  her  playmates,  persuades 
them  to  invite  the  newcomers  to  join 
their  feast. 

In  act  second,  later  In  the  day,  Laila, 
wandering  alone  in  search  of  flowers, 
loses  her  way.  Weary  and  frightened 
as  nlglit  comes  on,  she  kneels  to  ask 
aid  from  her  guardian  angel.  In  the 
midst  of  her  prayer  fairies  appear  and, 
at  her  entreaty,  offer  to  guide  her  back 
to  her  playmates. 

Meanwhile  the  mountain  children  have 
sought  in  vain  for  their  favorite.  They 
are  lamenting  her  loss  when  Laila  ap- 
pears in  the  third  act,  led  by  the  fairies. 
The  fairy  queen  tells  the  children  that  it 
was  she  who  appeared  to  them  that 
morning  in  the  guise  of  a  beggar  wom- 
an in  order  to  test  their  kindness  of 
heart,  and  to  discover  who  among  them 
was  most  worthy  of  honor.  She  then 
crowns  Laila  queen  of  her  festival,  and 
all  unite  In  a  joyous  song. 

The  casi  of  characters  follow: 


Laila -  . . . .  ~ . . .  Sarah  Tomlinson 

Beggar  mother    „ ......... .Louisa  Warrpner 

Fairy  queen .... .  .Louisa  Warrener 

Mountain  children —  ...Elizabeth  Caulfleld 

Katherine  Duggau 
Chorus  of  fairies. 

Fairy  bringing  the  croTrd     .. _.„WlUie  Robin 
Chorus  of  mountain  children. 
With  the  mountain  children..  ..Edith  Thomas 

Tommy  Stringer 

Accompanist  - Miss  H  W  Bus  tin 

In  the  afternoon  an  elaborate  program 
was  also  excellently  carried  out  by  the 
boys  of  the  institution  as  follows: 

Building  of  Washington  Monument   Hfcdley 

Nocturne    Chopia-Sarasate 

Theodore  Leutz. 

The  Holy  City    Stephen  Adams 

Harry  Mozealous. 
Exercise, 

Class  In  history. 
A  Nation's  Day  Is  Breaking     _. _..,,_ Weber 

Glee. 
Building  of  the  Flag. 

Selection  from  "Ernani" ,. .-.Verdi 

Band. 


THE  BOSTON  TIMES 


BOSTON,  SUNDAY,    FEB.    23,  1896 

FOR   BLIND -CHILDREN. 

An  Operetta  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
In  Aid  <  f  Hie  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind. 

For  some  years  it  has  been  customary  for  the 
pupils  of  the  Perkins  institution  for  the  Blind 
in  South  Boston,  to  manifest  their  interest  in 
the  little  ones  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain  by  giving  a  Washing- 
ton birthday  entertainment  for  their  benefit. 

This  year  the  entertainment  was  in  the  form 
of  an  operetta,  "Lalia,"  given  by  the  girls  in 
the  Perkins  Institution  museum  yesterday 
morning,  preceded  by  the  overture  ballet 
music  to  "Rosomunde,"  Schubert,  by  Misses 
Bannon,  Roeske,  Welfoot  and  Muldoon. 

The  cast  of  the  operetta  was : 

Laila Sarah  Tomlinson 

KSJTqSS18'} Louise  Warrener 

Mountain  children 

...Elizabeth  Caulfield,  Katherine  Dugan 
Chorus  08  Fairies- 
Fairy  bringing  the  Crown Willie  RoDin 

Chorus  of  Mountain  Children  (with  the 

Mountain  children,   Edith  Thomas 

and  Tommy  Stringer.) 
Accompanist Miss  H.  W,  Bnstin 

The  sylvan  scene  afforded  a  charming  back- 
ground for  the  frolics  of  the  children  and  the 
fairy  band,  and  everything  passed  off  with  a 
finish  and  smoothness  which  inspired  all  pres- 
ent with  a  devout  admiration  for  those  who 
had  so  rescued  these  sightless  little  ones  from 
wretchedness  and  spiritual  .'darkness.  All  of 
them  seemed  interested  and  happy  in  their 
parts  and  the  solos  and  choruses  were  delight- 
fully sung. 

Willie  Robin  had  the  honor  of  placing  the 
crown  upon  "Laila's"  head,  at  the  command 
of  the  fairy  queen, 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  boys  had 
their  exercises,  consisting    of  patriotic  songs 


and  recitations  .relating  tn    W&shintt>,on  and 
other  patriot'"  c  topics. 

The  kindergarten  also  had  its  own  entertain- 
ment yesterday  morning  at  Jaunaica  Plain, 
which  was  well  tattended  by  those  who  .were 
glad  of  this  opportunity  to  bring  joy  and 
brightness  into  the  darkened  lives  of  these 
little  children,  and  by  their  patronage  con- 
tributing something  toward  the  carrying  on  of 
this  good  work. 
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SUNDAY,    FEBRUARY  23,    1896. 


BLIND  CHILDREN  GIVE  AN  OPERETTA 


A  Pretty  Performance  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution In  South  Boston. 

Washington's  birthday  was  made  a 
great  occasion  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind.  In  the  forenoon  the 
girls  of  the  school  gave  an  operetta  in 
aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
In  Jamaica  Plain,  and  in  the  afternoon 
the  boys  entertained  their  friends  with 
a  musical  programme. 

To  see  these  sightless  children  danc- 
ing about  the  stage  and  playing  in  the 
woodland  scene  was  pathetic,  indeed. 
The  voices  of  the  children  were  excep- 
tionally sweet,  and  showed  careful 
training.  Edith  Thomas  was  one  of  the 
mountain  children. 

The  operetta  was  "Laila,"  and  its 
theme  was  the  golden  rule.  A  band  of 
mountain  children,  spending  the  day  in 
merry  making,  are  interrupted  by  the 
approach  of  a  beggar  woman.  The  chil- 
dren, with  one  exception,  repulse  the 
intruder.  The  one  exception,  Laila, 
the  favorite,  rebukes  her  playmates  and 
persuades  them  to  invite  the  new-comer 
to   join   their   feast.     Later   in    the   day 

Laila  loses  her  way  in  the  woods.  She 
kneels  in  prayer,  beseeching  her  guar- 
dian angel  to  take  her  to  her  playmates. 
As  she  kneels  fairies  flock  about  her 
and  try  in  vain  to  persuade  her  to  re- 
main with  them.  Finally  the  queen  of 
the  fairies  leads  her  back  to  her  play- 
mates—and the  queen  is  none  other  than 
the  beggar  woman  of  the  morning, 
whom  Laila  had  befriended.  There  is 
great  rejoicing,  and  Laila  is  crowned  by 
her  playmates,  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin 
being  the  crown-bearer. 

The  cast  was  as  follows:  Laila,  Sarah 
Tomlinson;  Beggar  Mother  and  Fairy 
Queen,  Louisa  Warrener;  Mountain 
Children,  Edith  Thomas,  Tommy  String- 
er, Elizabeth  Canfield  and  Catherine 
Dugan;  Fairy  "  bringing  the  crown, 
Willie  Robin;  accompanist,  Miss  H.  W. 
Bustln. 

The  concert  by  the  boys  was  equally 
as  interesting  as  the  operetta. 


Boston  Journal 


SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  23,  1896. 

BUND  PLAYERS, 

"  Laila,"  a  Three- Act  Operetta,  Pro- 
duced Yesterday  by  the  Girls  of 
the  Perkins  Institution. 

"Laila,"  an  operetta  in  three  parts, 
by  G.  W.  Stratton,  was  produced  yes- 
terday morning  by  the  girls  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  on 
Broadway,  South  Boston,  before  a 
large   and   appreciative   audience. 

In  accordance  with  the  annual  cus- 
tom, the  pupils  connected  with  the  in- 
stitution manifested  their  interest  in 
the  work  of  upbuilding  the  kindergar- 
ten for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
by  giving  a  public  entertainment,  the 
funds  derived  from  which  go  for  the 
benefit  of  the  little  ones. 

The  operetta  was  produced  in  the 
museum  hall. at  11  o'clock.    At  an  early 


/*'? 


hour  every  seat  in  the  hall  was  filled. 
In  fact,  so  rapidly  did  the  patrons  ar- 
rive that  ^ven  long  before  the  curtain 
rose,  the  facilities  of  the  hall  were 
taxed  to  overflowing. 

The  three  aisles  were  crowded  with 
spectators,  who  were  forced  to  stand, 
while  a  large  throng  of  anxious  on- 
lookers stood  in  the  rear. 

On  such  an  occasion  the  necessity  for 
a  more  spacious  and  up-to-date  hall  is 
forcibly  made-  apparent.  The  frequent 
exhibitions  given  by  the  pupils  of  the 
institutior  attract  so  much  Interest 
that  a  new  and  more  commodious  hall 
would  be  a  worthy  Investment. 

Owing  to  the  shortage  of  funds  in  the 
treasury  of  the  institution  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  the  authorities  to 
remedy  the  evil.  The  only  source  of 
relief  lies  in  the  generous  contribu- 
tions of  the  public. 

Preceding  the  operetta,  the  "Ballet 
music  to  Rosamunde,"  by  Schubert, 
»vas  rendered  in  a  charming  manner  by 
Misses  Bar.non,  Roeske,  Welfoot  and 
Muldoon,  as  an  overture. 

The  operetta  included  the  following 
cast  of  characters:    • 

Laila Sarah   Tomlinnon 

Beggar  Mother Louise   Warrener 

Fairy   Queen Louise   YVariener 

Mountain   Children Elizabeth    Caulfielu 

Katheiine  Dugan 
Crorus  of    Fairies— Fairy    bringing    the 

Crown   Willie   Robin 

Chorus  of  mountain  children,   with   the 

mountain  children,  Edith  Thomas  and 

Tommy  .Stringer. 
Accompanist Miss    H.    W.    Bustin 

The   plot   was  as   follows: 

Act  1— A  band  of  mountain  children 
are  spending  the  day  in  merry-making. 
They  are  interrupted  by  the  approach 
of  a  beggar-woman  and  her  children, 
whom  thfv  repulse,  but  Laila,  the  fa- 
vorite, steps  forward,  and  rebuking  her 
playmates,  persuades  them  to  invite  the 
new-comers  to  join  their  feast. 

Act  2— Later  in  the  day,  Laila,  wan- 
dering alone  In  search  of  flowers,  loses 
her  way.  Weary  and  frightened,  as 
night  comes  on,  she  kneels  to  ask  aid 
from  her  guardian  angel.  In  the  midst 
of  her  prayer  fairies  appear  and.  at  her 
entreaty,  offer  to  guide  her  back  to  her 
playmates. 

Act  3 — Meanwhile  the  mountain  chil- 
dren have  sought  in  vain  for  their  fa 
vorite.  They  are  lamenting  her  Jpss 
when  Laila  appears,  led  by  the  fairies. 
The  fairy  queen  tells  the  children  that 
it  was  she  who  appeared  to  them  that 
morning  in  the  guise  of  a  beggar- 
woman  in  order  to  test  their  kindness'  of 
heart  and  to  discover  who  among  them 
was  most  worthy  of  honor.  She  then 
crowns  Laila  queen  of  the  festival  and 
all  unite  in  a  joyous  song. 

The  scene  was  a  sylvan  one,  and  af- 
forded a  charming  background  for 
the  picnic  and  frolics  of  the  children 
and  the  dazzling  appearance  of  the 
fairy  band.  The  stage  was  decked  with 
pine  trees  and  the  rear  wall  was  banked 
with  an  immense  American  flag,  ,  the 
bright  hue  of  which  contrasted  pret- 
tily with  the  deep  green  of  the  verdure. 

Children  all  garbed  in  appropriate 
costumes  blending  with  their  realistic 
stirroundings  constituted  a  scene  of 
much  beauty.  Each  one  was  so  well 
drilled  individually  that  the  production 
passed  off  with  a  smoothness  and  fin- 
ish that  was  indeed  astonishing. 

It  was  marvelous  to  observe  with 
what  precision  the  different  performers 
took  their  places,  and  the  freedom  with 
which  they  moved  from  one  part  of 
the  stage  to  another  as  the  action  de- 
manded. It  was  pleasing  to  denote 
with  what  happiness  and  interest  they 
entered  the  work.  Their  very  heart 
and  soul  seemed  centred  in  the  per- 
formance, unci  so  earnestly  did  they 
enter  it,  that  on  several  occasions  the 
sightless  performers  were  forced  to 
brush  away  a  tear. 

The  music  of  the  opera  was  sweet  and 
effective,  ranging,  as  it  did,  from  the 
most  pathetic  of  solos  to  the  gayest 
and  liveliest  choruses.  The  interest  was 
intensified  considerably  by  the  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  of  the  deaf  and  blind 
children,  Edith  Thomas  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Tommy  Stringer  and 
Willie  Robin  of  the  kindergarten.  The 
latter,  who  is  an  unusually  bright  and 
beautiful  child,  had  the  honor  of  plac- 
ing the  crown  upon  Laila's  head  at  the 
command  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  and  the 
smile  that  illumined  her  pretty  face  as 
she  performed  the  task  showed  how 
thoroughly  she  entered  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion. 

Little  Tommy  Stringer  had  no  con- 
spicuous part,  but  the  sight  of  his 
expressive  countenance  as  he  stoo 
parentlv  cut  off  from  everything  in  the 
world,  and  yet  in  such  evident  sympathy 
with  all  that  was  going  on  about  him, 
enough  to  awaken  awe  and  ad- 
miration for  the  work  that  has  been 
done  In  rescuing  him  and  those  like 
him  from  wretchedness  and  spiritual 
darkness. 


Portraying  the  simplicity  and  grace 
of  childhood,  as  the  plot  so  admirably 
did.  with  the  sweei  and  inspiring  music 
and  t He corps  of  earnest  performers,  each 
one  of  whom  executed  her  role  with 
a  grace  and  tact  that  was  truly  marvel- 
ous, the  operetta  could  not  help  being 
other  than  an  unbounded  success. 

A  glorious  success  it  was  from  the 
rise  to  the  final  drop  of  the  curtain,  as 
was  illustrated  by  the  hearty  apprecia- 
tion and  keen  interest  shown  by  the 
audience. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  extended 
to  the  players,  who,  to  arrive  at  that 
state  of  perfection  so  admirably  por- 
trayed by  them  yesterday,  were  forced 
to  undergo  months  of  tiresome  and 
monotonous  practice   and   rehearsal. 

So  delighted  was  the  audience  over 
the  performance  that  there  was  a 
unanimous  request  made  to  have  the 
operetta  reproduced  in  the  afternoon. 
This  wish  was  complied  with,  and  at 
4  o'clock  the  amateur  actresses  were 
again  given  the  opportunity  to  tread  the 
stage  and  receive  round  after  round  of 
hearty  applause  from  their  audience. 

The  boys  of  the  institution  held  their 
exercises  in  the  main  building  at  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  program 
consisted  of  patriotic  songs  and  of  reci- 
tations relating  to  Washington,  the  flag 
and  other  patriotic  topics. 

The  Kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain 
also  observed  the  clay  in  a  patriotic 
manner. 


BOSTON  EVENING  RECORD. 


MONDAY,    FEBRUARY    24,    1896. 


A  Play  Produced  by  Blind  Children. 

A  large  crowd  was  present  at  the  play 
given  Saturday  by  the  girls  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston, 
In  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at 
Jamaica  Plain.  The  museum  hall  of  the 
South  Boston  Institution,  in  which  tho 
operetta  "Laila"  was  given,  was  not  large 
enough  to  accommodate  all  who  wished  to 
see  it,  and  was  filled  long  before  the  rise  of 
the  curtain.  Although  the  operetta  is  a 
simple  one,  it  seems  marvellous  that  the 
children  should  be  able  to  produce  it  at  all, 
yet  they  moved  about  the  stage  as  grace- 
fully and  easily,  and  took  their  right  places 
as  certainly,  as  if  they  had  been  in  posses- 
sion of  all  their  faculties.  The  muslo  was 
sweet  and  varied,  and  was  sung  by  the  chil- 
dren with  taste  and  expression.  Much  in- 
terest was  excited  by  the  appearance  on 
the  stage  of  the  deaf  and  blind  children, 
Edith  Thomas,  Tommy  Stringer  and  Willie 
Robin.  The  morning  presentation  of 
the  play  was  such  a  success  that  there  was 
a  unanimous  request  that  it  might  be  re- 
produced in  the  afternoon,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done,  the  presentation  being  re- 
ceived with,  if  anything,  greater  favor  than 
in  the  morning. 


FEBRUARY    14,    1896. 


*  •  *  • 


I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  mention 
it  or  not,  but  I  am  still  happily  Impressed 
with  the  neat,  even  dainty  manner,  in  which 
the  small  blind  boys  of  the  Kindergarten 
partook  of  the  mid-day  meal  not  more  than 
48  hours  ago.  There  were  over  30  boys 
gathered  round  the  four  tables  of  the  room. 
I  sat  where  I  could  watch  them  all,  and, 
well— I  have  seen  many  children,  many 
times  eating,  and  I  have  wished  that  I  need 
not  look  on  at  the  game,  but  in  this  in- 
stance it  was  a  pleasure  and  not  pain,  and 
I  wish  to  have  it  so  recorded. 
•    •    •    •    * 

One  little  incident  of  the  dinner  is  worth 
mentioning.  One  of  the  boys  had  had  some 
figs  given  him,  and  at  the  close  of  the  din- 
ner he  asked  if  he  might  "pass  them  round 
to  the  boys?"  And  then  Jimmie  moved 
quietly  from  table  to  table  finding  as  if  by 
magic  the  hands  of  the  boys  who  were  his 
special  intimates  and  pressing  Into  them  a 
sticky  offering.  He  came  back  without  a 
single  fig  on  the  plate. 

"Why,  Jimmie,"  said  Miss  Greely,  "you've 
not  left  any  for  yourself." 

"I  know  it,"  said  Jimmie,  smiling  sweet- 
ly, •  but  I'd  rather  the  other  boys  would 
have  'em,  you  know.  I'm  all  right,  Miss 
Greely."    And  Jimmie  liked  figs,  tool 


THE    WASHINGTONIAN. 


Saturday,   Feb    i5tTi,  1896. 


Wk  desire  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of 
reports  from  the  following  institutions;  the  Kentucky, 
Texas,  Columbia  and  Central  New  York  schools  for 
the  deaf,  and  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind.  The  report  from. the  Perkins 
Institution  is  by  far  the  most  voluminous.  The  care- 
fully written  detailed  accounts  of  the  wonderful  pro- 
gress made  several  pupils  who  are  b,)th  deaf  and 
blind  will  be  of  interest  to  the  general  public.  Of 
1 ! ii ■  ;<-  pupils  the  most-  remarkable  is  a  little  girl  of 
eleven,  who  is  making  astonishing  progress  in  articu- 
lation, studies  decimal  fractious,  reads  in  the  fifth 
leader  and  writes  excellent  coinpi  siiions  upon  such 
subjects  h*  "The  Oyster''  and  "The  Lobster."  Wond 
crs  never  cease. 
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THE  BLIND  POET'S  BOOK 


Remarkable   Versatility  and    Keen    Per- 
ception of  the  Beauty  in  Nature  Mani- 
fested  by  the   Youthful   Writer— 
"Pebbles  and  Shells." 


A  little  volume  of  verse  from  the  pen 
of  Clarence  Hawkes  of  Hadley,  "The 
Blind  Poet  of  New  England,"  has  just 
made  its  appearance  and  is  a  gem,.  It 
is  entitled  "Pebbles  and  Shells"  and  is 
a  neat  book  of  about  200  pages.  The 
letter  press  is  by  the  Bryant  Printing 
company  of  Florence,  the  paper  used 
ia  a  water  laid  linen  and  the  type  is  a 
clear  cut  long  primer.  It  bears  the 
imprint  of  the  Picturesque  Publishing 
company  of  Northampton. 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  the  mother 
of  the  author,  of  whom  he  says:  "She 
first  inspired  me  to  write  and  has  since 
been  my  constant  helper."  The  front- 
ispiece shows  Mr.  Hawkes  at  work. 
The  illustrations  in  the  volume,  which 
are  especially  tine,  are  the  work  of 
Elbridge  Kingsley,  the  well  known 
wood  engraver,  whose  best  work  has 
hardly  been  surpassed  in  this  country. 
The  book  is  divided  into  poems  of  na- 
ture, war  and  patriotism,  love,  child- 
hood, of  old  New  England  and  of  a 
miscellaneous   character. 

Mr.  Hawkes1  is  only  twenty-six  years 
old  and  he  has  geen  a  great  and  pa- 
tient sufferer.  When  he  was  nine  years 
old  he  lost  a  leg  and  four  yea.rs  later 
he  had  the  great  misfortune  to  lose  the 
sight  of  both  of  his  eyes.  He  is,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  his  delicate 
health,  one  of  the  most  cheerful  and 
happy  young  men  in  the  valley.  He 
has  alrady  secured  orders  for  over  300 
copies  of  this  his  first  volume  of  verse. 
Miss  Julia  Bryant,  the  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Cull  en  Bryant,  only  a  few  days 
ago  sent  him  an  order  for  ten  copies 
from  Paris,  where  she  is  now  staying. 

Charles  Hallock  in  writing  the  intro- 
duction says:  "It  is  half  a  century 
since  the  literary  world  possessed  a 
blind  poet.  Percival  of  New  Haven 
was  the  last.  But  Percival  had  not 
the  refined  intellectuality  of  the  author 
>f  this  volume.  As  yet  it  is  too  soon 
to  define  his  position  among  the  lit- 
erati; but  if  'Pebbles  and  Shells'  are 
an  index,  the  blind  poet  of  New  En- 
gland is  destined  to  occupy  a  high 
place  among  the  great  bards  of  Amer- 
ica. The  merit  of  some  parts  of  its 
contents  have  been  so  signal  as  to 
elicit  an  autograph  letter  of  approval 
from  Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  ex-sec- 
retary of  the  navy."  Speaking  further 
of  Mr.  Hawkes"  s  writings  as  those  of 
a  nature  lover  he  adds:  "The  outburst 
is  spontaneous  and  continuous.  Per- 
haps it  is  because  he  is  so  young?  And 
so  we  find  his  treble  keyed  to  the  notes 
of  the  bluebird.  He  twines  his  lute 
with  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the 
spring  and  the  clematis  that  climbs 
over  the  porch.  In  the  sunny  corner 
he  weaves  his  webs  of  fancy  while  he 
inhales  the  sweet  aroma  which  lures 
the  insect  tribes.  .  .  .  Forsooth,  it 
is  a  blessed  thing  to  have)  no1  eyes  and 
so  shut  out  the  hideous  things  of 
et.rth." 

This  work  ought  to  do  much  to  en- 
hance the  fame  of  this  youthful  poet,  ' 
for  in  it  are  collected  mia/ny  of  the  po-"| 
ems  which,  being  published  in  the 
magazines,  have  been  accorded  the 
stamp  of  popular  approval,  but  because 
of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  scat- 
tered over  years  and  through  many 
publications,  have  not  left  the  impres^- 
elon  on  the  public  mind  that  they  will  1 
undoubtedly  have  when  compressed  be- 
tween the  covers'  of  this  book.  It  should 
not  be  understand  by  this  that  the 
book  is  a  collection  of  poems  previous- 
ly published;  instead  it  contains  a 
wealth  of  new  material. 


It  may  seem  something  of  a  paradox 
tl  at  this  man  who  for  years  has  been 
denied  thra  sight  of  the  many  beauties 
of  nature,  has  devoted  more1  space  in 
his  first  book  to  poenis  of  nature  than 
to  any  other  subject,  yet  the  explana- 
tion is  simple.  The  scenes  viewed  in 
childhood  have  impressed  themselves  so 
indelibly  upon  his  mental  vision  as  to 
make  possible  his  vivid  descriptions. 

Although  his  themes  are  properly 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Hallock  as  "for  the  J 
most  .part  sparkling,  treating  of  the 
ectasdes  of  the  present  hour,"  am  un- 
dercurrent of  seriousness  runs  through 
the  whole  book. 

In*vlew  of  the  misfortune  of  the  au- 
thor the  following  verse  from  the  poem, 
"By  Field  and)  Lane,"  is  of  unusual  in- 
terest : 

Poor  is  the  prince,  though  Croesus'  countless 

gold, 
And  all  the  priceless    gems  of  earth's  dark 
mold, 
Bo  lavished  at  his  feet,  if  he  ne'er  sees 
The  beauty  of  this  world  of  mysteries. 
Rich  is  the  swain  beside  this  man  of  gold. 
Though    poor   in    purse,    his   garments    torn 
and  old. 
Whose  eyes  cam  see,  and  heart  can  under- 
stand 
The  wondrous  joys  of  Nature's  lavish  hand. 

His  "Eflegy  on  the  Birthplace  of  Bry- 
ant," read  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  the  Bryant  centennial 
anniversary,  needs  no  commeoit.  The 
poet  was  peculiarly  qualified  to-  write 
it,  having  passed  his  boyhood  "far  up 
among  the;  dreamy  Hampshire  hills." 

"Morning  on  the  River"  is  deserving 
of  the  attention  of  every  resident  of 
Western  Massachusetts,  in  particular, 
for  it  opens  to  the  vision  of  the  casual 
observer  a  picture,  the  beauty  of  which 
although  often  seen,  has  yet  to>  have 
revealed  its  true  beauty.  Here  is  the 
first    stanza  : 

'Ti.s   morning  on  the  river  broad  and  deep, 
The  fair  Connecticut  so  dear  to  me. 

That  through  the  Hadley  meadows  slow  doth 
creep, 
Upon  its  journey  to  the  distant  sea, 

A  silver  mist  like  to  a  fleecy  cloud 
Is  floating  where  the  fair-faced  lilies  hide, 

And  to  its  verdant  bank  the  mountains  crowd 

To  view  their  grandeur  in  the  sleeping  tide. 

What  a  love  of  nature  Is  revealed  in 
these  lines  on  "Springtime  in  Old  Had- 
ley!" 

Whatl  floral  beauty  springs  and  hursts,  and 

swells 
In  all  her  fields  and  lanes,  and  distant  dells, 
How  birds,  and  brooks  and  bees,  the  whole 

day  long 
Plood  all  the  walks  of  earth  with  happy  song  1 

Here  are  some  characteristic  lines  on 
October: 

Each  mountain  range  is  wrapped  in  dreamy 

haze 
And  through  the  gentle  veil  the  sun's  bright 

rays 
Are  half  subdued,   and  yet  the  power  that 

chills 
On  vine  and  bush  has  set  its  seal  in  blood 
And  far  and  near  the  pennons  of  the  wood 
Stream  like  a  conflagration  to  the  sky: 
Baoh  blade  and  leaf,  each  tiny  emerald  thing 
Unto  the  pyre  has  brought  its  offering 
And  laid  it  there  amid  the  flames  to  die. 

The    tale     of     "How     Fighting     Joe 
Hooker'      Took      Lookout   Mountain," 
when 
,We  drove  them  back  up  the  mountain  walls, 

And  gave  them   shot  for  shot, 
Till   th&   air   was   filled   with   our  shrieking 
balls 

And  e'en  the  winds  were  hot 

nieeds  no  telling  anew.  It  breathes  the 
very  smoke  of  battle.  Nor  is  there  need 
of  comment  upon  "How  Massa  Linkum 
Came,"  Ere  this  iit  has  caught  the  pop- 
luar  fancy  even  as  the  author  has 
caught  the  spirit  and  the  sentiment 
that  thrilled  the  negroes  upon  behold- 
ing the  emancipator.  This  same  capac- 
ity to  catch  and  portray  the  very  es- 
sence and  temper  of  the  subject  is  ae 
flieanty  manifested  in  "That  Last  Wild 


Charge  at  Gettysburg,"  of     which     he 
writes: 

book  the 
We  could  not"  ht»ar  their  bursting  she] 
luey   ploughed   our  breastworks   with   their 

The  July  air  grew  thick  and  hot. 
they  strewed  the  hillside  with  our  dead; 

liny  shook  the  vale  with  thunderous  tread; 
And  yet  no  answer  from  the  hill, 

Our  grinning  gtm  lily  still. 

There  are  others,- each  of  which  de- 
serves individual  and  particular  men- 
tion, for  in  each  Mr.  Hawkes  has  seized 
upon  and  placed  upon  paper  the  wild 
enthusiasm  of  the  conflict,  the  deep 
underlying  sentiment  prompting  the 
aotors  to  courageous  deeds  or  the  sad- 
ness of  the  after -scene. 

From  these  warlike  scenes  the  blind 
poet   carries   bis   readers  into  a  r< 
of  love  and  light  and  beauty  that  is  all 
the  more  a  relief  because  of  the  - 
contrast.  Here  is  a  characteristic  quat- 
rain: 

Ambition,  where  are  all  thy  glories  no 
The    wealth,    the    fame,     that    thou    dld'st 
crave  of  yore? 

I'd  rather  feel  her  hand  upon  mv  brow 
Thau  any  crown  that  monarch  over  wore. 

The  transition  to  the  poems  of  child- 
hood follows  naturally  and  in  this  field 
tine  poet  manifests  as  much  versatality 
as  in  any  other.  With  equal  facility  he 
treats  lightly  of  light  subjects  and  se- 
riously of  serious  subjects;  well  dr. 
',  English  of  commonplace  child: 
flows  from  his  pen  with  equal  truth- 
fulness to  life  as  the  vernacular  of  the 
street  urchin,  who  remarks: 

An'  when  the  preacher  told'  bout  Jim. 

How    'twas   he   got    the 
I  saw  most  all  them  dandy  swells 

A-feelin'  for  a  wipe. 

In  his  poems  of  New  England  he  has 
infused  that  suggestion  of  life  amid 
nature's  delights  which  has  made  a  few 
writers  famous.  Perhaps  the  most  pre- 
tentious of  the  contributions  to  this 
style  is  "The;  Deserted  Homestead," 
but  there's  a  lot  of  fun  and  a  lot  of  pa- 
thos in  the  scenes  of  farm  life  he  has 
depicted.  In  "G-ettin*  Hum,"  are  thec-e 
lines: 

I  went  down  tor  the  city  onoe 

Ter  see  what  I  could 
An'  got  alfired  loueswme  like 

An'  blue  as  I  could  be; 
The  folks  all  look  so  worried  like 

An'  never  stop  tio  talk, 
An'    don't    say    nuthin'    'bout   the   craps, 

An'  gallup  when  they  walk. 

Then  there  is  "How  Be  Ter?"  which 
has  tickled  the  poular  fancy  with  its 
wonderfully  clever  portrayal  of  the 
farmer's  bluff  off-hand  style. 

In  the  miscellaneous  collection  which 
concludes  the  volume  the  poet  has  ta- 
ken advantage  of  an  opportunity  to 
treat  of  a  wide  range  of  topics  in  a 
broad  way,  with  the  result  that  it  com- 
prises some  rare  gems.  From  anything 
whioh  has  been  written  in  this  com- 
ment it  must  not  be  understood  that 
the  blind  poet  has  dealt  only  with  those 
things  which  admit  of  pathetic  treat- 
ment. Through  eyes  that  are  blind  to 
actual  objects  he  has  seen  the  life  and 
the  joy  and  beauty  of  living  and  in 
numberless  instances  has  laid  it  be- 
fore the  reader  in  a  most  attractive 
light. 


The  Michigan  Mirror. 


FEBBUAHY  27,  1896. 


LITTLE  EDITH  M.  THOMAS. 


EXTRACT  FROM   THE   REPORT  OF  THE 
PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 


Jt  Shows  What  is  Being  Done  for  a  Blind, 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Girl— Her  Progress  in 
Studies—Some  of  Her  Com- 
positions. 


The  past  year  has  been  to  Edith 
Thomas  an  exceedingly  pleasant  and 
profitable  one.     Fortunately,  excellent 
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health  forms  the  sparkling  soured  of 
her  mental  and  moral  strength.  To- 
ward the  preservation  of  this  choice 
I  gift  of  nature,  regular  excercise  in  the 
gymnasium,  long  walks  in  the  fresh 
air,  and  the  daily  performance  of  cer- 
tain domestic  tasks  in  the  cottage 
which  is  her  home  at  the  institution, 
have  rendered  most  valuable  aid. 
Edith  has  always  had  sufficient  physical 
energy  to  meet  the  demands  of  her 
school  life;  but  a  cheerful  submission  to 
them  has  been  recently  noted  as  one  of 
the  most  significant  signs  of  a  positive 
development  of  moral  force. 

During  the  past  year,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious one,  her  work  in  the  literary  de- 
partment of  our  school  has  been  direct- 
ed along  the  lines  of  the  following 
branches  of  study:  English,  reading, 
arithmetic  and  geography. 

Language.—  The  chief     aim    of    the 
English   lessons  has  been  to  promote 
ease  and  accuracy  of  expression,  and  to 
this  end  almost  daily  practice  has  been 
required  in  varied  forms  of  composition. 
Edith's  achievements,  within  the  limits 
of  the  class-room,  have  not,  however, 
merited     special     approbation.      The 
signs  of  fruition  principally  appear  in 
the  conversation,  letters  and   original 
stories,   which   are    purely    voluntary 
efforts  rather  than  imposed  tasks.  She 
thoroughly     enjoys    the    use    of    the 
Braille  tablet  and  stiletto,  and  when  a 
congenial  subject  is  first  presented  to 
her  mind,  she  writes  with  a  cheerful 
energy  which  one  would  deem  prophetic 
of  success;  but  the  result  too  often  be- 
trays a  lack  of  earnest  thought,  as  well 
as  carelessness  as  regards  the  violation 
of  familiar  rules  relating  to  the  struc- 
ture   and    punctuation    of    sentences. 
Everywhere  and   always  novelty   pos- 
sesses for  Edith  a   compelling  charm, 
and  her  compositions  are  seldom  im- 
proved by    being  recast.     The  subtle 
grace  due  to  the  happy  spontaneity  of  a 
first  production  is  generally  sacrificed 
by  a  revision,  of  which  the  sole  value 
consists  in  the  mental  and  moral  dis- 
cipline which  it  affords. 

The  following  story  of  a  violet  was 
written  last  April,  and  represents 
Edith's  first  effort  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest for  an  autobiograply  of  some  very 
familiar  wild  flower. 

THE  VIOLET. 

In  a  beautiful  meadow,  a  little  brook 
was  rippling  and  bubbling  over  its 
pebby  bed.  On  the  bank  of  the  spark- 
ling little  brook  there  was  a  cluster  of 
green  trees,  and  some  grass,  amid  the 
grass  close  by,  grew  a  sweet  violet. 
°  One  morning  when  the  breeze  blew 
and  the  sun  shone  brightly,  this 
blossom  opened  its  petals  and  stood  up 
iu  the  sunlight. 

The  trees  waved  their  leafy  branches 
in  the  breeze,  almost  touching  the 
ground;  but  not  where  the  violet  was. 

They  all  seemed  company  for  this 
blossom,  as,  they  bent  down  a  little, 
perceived  it  beyond. 

"Good  morning,"  said  the  violet  to 
the  trees,"  "This  is  a  beautiful  day,  is 

it  not?" 

"Good  morning,"  replied  the  trees, 
"We  will  be  happy  and  merry  this 
sunny  day." 


The  violet  looked  toward  the  brook, 
and  it  saw  that  its  water  was  clear,  and 
heard  rippling. 

Said  the  violet,  "I  wish  I  could  be 
one  of  your  pebbles  and  live  in  your 
cool,  clear,  and  sparkling  water. '* 

The  brook  kept  on  rippling,  with  all 
its  might,  as  if  it  were  having  a  merry 
time  by  itself. 

The  wind  blew  gently,  while  the  vio- 
let bent  its  head  over  the  brink  of  the 
stream.  It  saw  a  large  rock  in  the 
water  which  looked  like  a  bridge.  The 
sun  had  been  kissing  the  rock  and 
made  it  warm. 

"If  I  could  reach  far  enough,  I  could 
have  a  long  walk  across  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  brook,"  thought  the 
violet  to  itself.  Besides  this  violet  was 
another  blossom  just  like  itself  which 
had  not  yet  opened  its  petals. 

It  had  been  shaded  from  the  sun- 
light, but  as  soon  as  the  sun  reached 
the  blossom,  it  touched  it,  it  kissed  it, 
and  it  opened  its  eyes. 

Yonder,  the  violet  saw  another  violet 
I  which  was  like  the  first  to  open  its 
petals.  The  violet  which  was  close  by 
the  brink  of  the  water,  afar  from  the 
other,  had  grown  longer  than  it  was 
before,  and  reaching  almost  to  the 
edge  of  the  water,  it  touched  the  rock, 
which  was  in  the  middle. 

While  the  first  violet  was  watching 
the  bright,  clear,  brook,  the  sun  set, 
and  night  drew  near. 

The  grass,  trees,  and  others  which 
were  with  the  first  violet  said,  "Good 
night,  and  happy  dreams." 

A  favorite  occupation  for  leisure  mo- 
ments in  the  writing  of  stories,  which 
are  woven  from  fact  or  fancy,  according 
to  the  author's  mood.  The  pages  are 
duly  arranged,  and  confined  by  knots 
of  bright  ribbon  to  constitute  a  dainty 
book  designed  as  a  gift  for  some  dear 
friend.  The  short  narratives  given 
below  are  typical  illustrations  of  these 
sweet  labors  of  love. 

The  description  of  the  Easter  lily  was 
inspired  by  Edith's  delight  in  a  first 
possession  of  one  of  these  beautiful 
plants,  and  is  therefore  in  a  rich  sense 
"a  true  story." 

THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  ROSES. 
There  was  a  little  girl,  whose  name 
was  Christine. 

She  had  brown  eyes  and  brown  hair. 
She  had  parents  but  no  sister  or  broth- 
er.    She   was   twelve   years  old,  when 
I  she  commenced  to  have  a  garden. 

■'What  flowers  do  you  choose,  my 
child  for  your  garden/'  asked  her 
father. 

"Oh  papa,  1  choose  the  beautiful 
roses,  which  I  love."  answered  Christ- 
ine. 

When  her  father  brought  the  roses, 
he  went  with  Christine  to  the  garden, 
and  planted  the  roses  in  the  earth. 

Christine  was  so  happy,  and  every 
day,  she  went  out  and  took  great  care 
of  her  roses,  she  gave  them  water. 

She  went  out  every  day  to  watch  the 
roses,  and  sat  in  a  little  chair,  which 
her  father  had  set  in  the  garden 
between  the  rose-bushes. 

She  would  not  leave  her  roses,  but 
kept  on  watching  them  part  of  the  day, 
and  she  went  out  so  often  to  sit  in  the 


garden  and  watch  them,  that  her 
parents  called  her  what  suited  her  well. 

This  is  the  name  her  parents  gave 
her  the  same  day. 

The  queen  of  the  Roses. 

THE  EASTER  LILY. 

Nature  had  taken  care  of  this  lily 
and  brought  it  into  the  broad  world. 

When  it  was  cold,  a  little  girl  kept  it 
in  the  house. 

It  grew  in  a  pot,  it  was  tall  that  time, 
having  three  blossoms  on  its  stalk, 
which  were  very  sweet. 

At  the  mother's  foot  was  a  baby  lily 
that  was  trying  to  peep  out  of  the  earth 
under  the  mother. 

It  began  to  tremble  when  a  little 
girl  came  and  felt  of  it,  but  its  good 
mother  said,  "Do  not  be  afraid,  for  the 
little  girl  will  not  hurt  you,  for  I  know 
her  well." 

The  little  girl  gave  the  mother  and 
baby  some  water. 

Then  next  time  the  mother  lost  one 
of  her  blossom,  and  another  time  two 
more. 

But  the  baby  was  still  growing  beside 
its  mother. 

The  baby  had  been  shielded  from  the 
sun  by  the  long  leaves  of  the  tall  lily. 

Reading. — The  hours  which  Edith 
spends  with  books  are  of  richer  signi- 
ficance as  the  mental  growth  of  each 
new  year  brings  her  into  more  sympa- 
thetic relations  with  them.  Increased 
interest  and  deepened  intelligence  are 
the  welcome  tokens  of  intellectual  pro- 
gress, manifested  in  the  daily  reading 
lessons.  Edith's  attention  is  no  longer 
concentrated  upon  the  plot  of  the  story; 
but  she  recognizes  some  of  the  potent 
charm  contained  in  its  language. 
Occasionally  she  exhibits  a  surprising 
delicacy  of  perception  in  an  apprecia- 
tive reference  to  some  pleasing  bit  of 
description,  or  quaint  and  simple  in- 
cident. In  delightful  contrast  to  her 
former  indiffierence  regarding  new 
words,  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to 
add  them  to  her  vocabulary.  She  seeks 
to  learn  their  meaning  by  eager  ques- 
tions addressed  to  wiser  friends,  or, 
better  still,  by  direct  resort  to  the 
dictionary  in  embossed  print.  It  was 
indeed  a  proud  moment  for  Edith  when 
she  obtained  the  clue  to  guide  her 
through  the  wondrous  maze  of  defini- 
tions, until  light  gleamed  upon  the 
mystic  word  which  was  the  object  of 
her  search.  The  fascination  of  the 
quest  furnished  fresh  stimulus  to  the 
spmt  of  inquiry",  whilo  its  independence 
was  a  security  for  the  retention  of  the 
knowledge  gained.  Edith's  strongest 
recommendation  of  a  book  is  still  the 
statement,  "it  is  a  true  story."  Her 
nature  is  so  thoroughly  practical  that 
she  derives  most  pleasure  from  those 
books  which  most  faithfully  reflect  the 
conditions  anu  events  of  life  included 
within  the  limits  of  her  own  expe- 
rience. 

The  books  which  she  has  read  in 
class,  during  the  past  year,  are:  Little 
Lord  Fauntkroy,  Anderson's  Fail  y  Tales, 
Story  of  a  Short  Life,  Evangeline,  A  Geo- 
graphical Header,  Our  World  (Part  I) 
and    two    volumes    of    short    stories. 
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After  she  had  finished  one  of  these 
books  she  indulged  in  earnest  specula- 
tion concerning  the  source  of  the  next 
day's  reading  lesson,  and  turning  to  her 
teacher  asked,  ''do  you  think  the  next 
book  will  be  lovely?"  In  response  to  a 
question  regarding  her  idea  of  a 
"lovely,"  she  said,  "oh,  something 
plain  and  interesting  like  the  Geograph- 
ical Reader."  A  letter  to  a  friend  con- 
tains this  statement,  "in  school  I  am 
reading  Our  World.  It  is  very  interest- 
ing and  I  enjoy  it  very  much." 

During  the  evening  hour,  which  is 
regularly  devoted  by  our  students  to 
the  companionship  of  books,  Edith's 
teacher  kindly  offered  to  read  to  her 
some  stories  from  United  States  history. 
Edith  joyfully  accepted  this  with  gra- 
titude to  Miss  Walker  for  her  desire  to 
pave  the  way  for  her  later  historical 
study,  and  said,  gladdened  by  the  sweet 
thought  of  reciprocal  helpfulness,  "I 
tell  Ellen  (a  member  of  the  class  below 
her)  geography,  so  that  it  will  be 
easier  for  her  when  she  comes  to  study 
it." 

Arithmetic.  —Arithmetic  is  still  the 
"bete  noire"  of  Edith's  school  life;  but 
she  has  come  to  regard  it  as  a  necces- 
sary  evil,  having  learned,  from  bitter 
experience,  the  folly  of  rebelling 
against  so  foi-midablg^n  adversary. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  one  of 
her  class-mates,  shesaid,  withstartling 
emphasis:  "I  do  not  like  arithmetic.  I 
did  not  even  like  it  at  the  beginning, 
nor  now.  You  might  say  that  I  should 
like  arithmetic  if  I  would  do  better; 
but  I  shall  refuse  to  believe  you  and  to 
like  it.  Geography  is  my  favorite 
study  and  great  friend." 

Arithmetic    is    the   only   subject  in 
which  Edith  has  not  been  able  to  keep 
pace  with  the  class  of  which  she  be- 
came a  regular  member  three  years 
ago.     Her  natural  aversion  to  numbers 
and   her  consequent  disinclination  to 
perform  the  required  problems  have 
caused  decided   retrogression  in    this 
branch    of    study.     She    is    now  two 
classes    below    the  grade   which  she 
could  have  reached  with  an  amount  of 
application  equal  to  that  of  the  average 
student.     The    work    which    she  has 
accomplished  during  the  past  year  is 
indicated    in     the     following  outline: 
Problems     in     addition,     subtraction, 
multiplication    and   division,  numbers 
not  to   exceed  10,000,   multipliers  and 
divisors  larger  than   13.     Addition  in 
columns    of     United   States  money, — 
dollars,  cents  and  mills.     Changing  of 
integers  and  mixed  numbers  to  frac- 
tional numbers  and  the  reverse  (oral 
work).     Study  of  liquid  and  dry   meas- 
ures   with    oral  problems.     Study  of 
Roman  numerals  to  M. 

Early  in  the  fall  term  Edith's  work 
in  arithmetic,  owing  to  a  mood  of  sullen 
indifference,  became  so  inaccurate  that 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  repeat  an 
experiment  which  had  proved  effectual 
the  previous  year.  She  was  therefore 
separated  from  her  fellow  students  dur- 
ing the  hour  of  the  arithmetic  lesson, 
and  each  day  a  definite  amount  of  work 
was  assigned  to  be  performed  under 
the  supervision  of  a  special  teacher. 
Edith  did  not  submit  at  all  gracefully 
to  this  new  arrangement,  which,  it  was 


plain,  did  not  accord  with  her  ideas  of 
justice;  but  there  was  no  open  warfare. 
When  successive  weeks  of  this  routine 
served  to  establish  the  fact  that  faith- 
ful application  was  the  only  avenue 
leading  from  dull  isolation  to  the  more 
genial  atmosphere  of  the  class-room, 
Edith  demonstrated  her  ability  to  meet 
the  demands  of  every  lesson. 

In  her  teacher's  journal  occurs  this 
statement  as  the  summary  for  Novem- 
ber: '  'The  work  in  arithmetic  thorough- 
out  the  month  has  been  invariably 
good."  Under  date  of  December  20 
appears  the  following:  "Edith  now 
manifests  no  disposition  to  rebel  in 
arithmetic.  She  has  continued  to  do  as 
well  as  her  ability  for  number  work 
warrants,  sometimes  with  more  accu- 
racy than  others,  but  always  with  a 
teachable  spirit." 

In  January,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  term,  she  was  allowed  to  resume 
her  former  place  in  the  arithmetic 
class,  and  her  work  since  that  time  has 
been  quite  satisfactory. 

Geography.  —  Edith's  attitude  to- 
ward geography  is  always  indicative 
of  ardent  devotion.  Any  question 
which  suggests  a  comparison  of  her 
studies  is  received  as  a  challenge  to  call 
forth  the  strongest  adjectives  of  her 
vocabulary  in  praise  of  her  royal  favor- 
>  ite.  When  she  returned  to  the  institu- 
tion last  September,  and  was  anticipat- 
ing the  first  lesson  of  the  new  term,  she 
said,  with  true  enthusiasm,  "I  shall  be 
glad  to  shake  hands  with  geography." 
This  desire  soon  found  literal  fulfilment 
in  the  class-room,  as  she  eagerly  seized 
a  large  mass  of  plastic  clay  and  con- 
verted dt  into  a  wondrous  mountain 
chain  and  river  system.  When  mind 
and  heart  and  hand  thus  work  togeth- 
er, what  need  is  there  to  state  results? 

Edith  easily  excels  in  modelling,  and 
therefore  prefers  this  medium  for  the 
expression  of  her  geographical  knowl- 
edge; but  in  other  phases  of  the  re- 
quired work  she  is  ready  and  willing  to 
do  her  best. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been 
a  marked  improvement  in  her  use  of 
language,  both  in  oral  recitations  and 
in  written  exercises.  .  She  recently  sur- 
prised her  teacher  by  an  earnest  re- 
quest for  a  written  examination.  A 
few  days  previous  she  had  won  warm 
approval  by  her  clear  and  intelligent 
answers  to  a  series  of  review  questions, 
and  she  evidently  wished  another  op- 
portunity to  achieve  success  and  thus 
add  to  her  laurels.  The  geography 
lessons  have  been  conducted  according 
to  the  methods  outlined  in  the  sketch 
of  Edith's  education  published  in  the 
last  annual  report  of  our  school,  and 
they  have  included  a  thorough  study  of 
the  United  States,  Central  America, 
Mexico,  West  Indies  and  South  Amer- 
ica. 

One  afternoon,  as  a  pleasant  diver- 
sion for  a  recreation  hour,  Edith  wrote 
and  presented  to  one  of  her  teachers 
the  following  summary,  which  indi- 
cated the  extent  of  her  acquaintance  at 
that  time  with  a  new  and  vvondi^ous 
continent: — 

A  NEW  FRIEND  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

These  are  the  countries  in  South 
America,  U.  S.  of  Columbia,  Venezuela, 


B.  Guiana,  D.  Guiana,  F.  Guiana, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Argen- 
tine, Paraguay, Uraguay,  and  the  larg- 
est country  in  South  America  is  Brazil. 
There  are  two  circles  which  cross 
South  America,  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  Pacific.  These  circles  are 
the  equator  and  the  tropic  of  Capri- 
corn. 

There  are  mountains  along  the  Pac- 
ific, those  mountains  are  called  the 
Andes. 

They  begin  up  in  U.  S.  of  Columbia 
and  extend  through  Ecuador,  Peru, 
Bolivia,  Argentine,  and  Chile. 

The  highest  part  of  the  Andes  is  in 
Bolivia,  and  between  the  two  ranges  is 
a  narrow  plain  and  one  along  the  Pac- 
ific Ocean. 

In  the  Northern  part  of  South  Amer- 
ica is  an  east  wind,  and  in  the  Southern 
part  is  a  west  wind. 

The  rivers  in  South  America  are  the 
Parana,  Paraguay,  Uraguay,  Amazon 
and  its  tributaries,  the  Negro,  Madara, 
and  the  Orinoco. 

The  three  river  systems  in  South 
America  are  the  LaPlata,  the  Amazon, 
and  the  Orinoco. 

Articulation. — One  morning,  toward 
the  close  of  the  fall  term,  Edith  aston- 
ished her  teacher  by  saying,  "I  have 
talked  with  my  fingers  seven  years. 
I  think  that  is  long  enough,  don't  you?" 
The  strong  resolution  which  this  state- 
ment involved  was  soon  afterward 
revealed  through  oft-repeated  attempts 
to  converse  with  her  lips.  The  heat  of 
her  enthusiasm  even  penetrated  to  the 
arithmetic  class,  and  induced  remark- 
able rapidity  of  thought,  that  she  \ 
might,  in  her  turn,  give  oral  answers 
to  the  mental  problems.  At  last  it 
reached  the  reading  class,  and  one  day, 
when  the  time  came  for  Edith  to  share 
in  the  exercise  of  the  hour,  instead  of 
responding  as  usual  by  means  of  the 
manual  alphabet,  she  endeavored  to 
pronounce  each  word  audibly.  Upon 
the  conclusion  of  her  earnest  effort  she 
turned  toward  her  teacher,  and,  with 
her  face  illuminated  by  her  brighest 
smile,  asked,  "how  do  you  like  your 
surprise?" 

Several  weeks  elasped,  but  there  was 
no  apparent  diminution  of  Edith's  zeal 
in  the  use  of  oral  language.  The 
strength  of  her  purpose  having  been 
thus  fully  proved,  arrangements  were 
made  for  her  to  go  each  week  to  the 
city  to  receive  instruction  in  articula- 
tion. The  thirtieth  of  January  was  the 
date  of  her  initiation  into  the  mysteries 
of  this  new  art.  The  lessons  have  been 
a  source  of  real  pleasure  to  Edith.  It 
is  true  that  she  demurred  somewhat 
when  leisure  moments  had  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  essential  drudgery  of 
practice  work;  but  the  visions  of  the 
future  accomplishment  of  distinct 
speech  proved  sufficient  to  justify  to  her 
mind  the  rigorous  means  by  which  it 
was  to  be  attained.  Although  Edith 
does  not  speak  well  yet,  she  can  be 
understood  by  those  who  are  perfectly 
familiar  with  her  voice.  To  a  friend 
who  found  especial  difficulty  in  under- 
standing Edith's  oral  conversation  she 
recently  said:  "In  class  I  read  with  my 
lips.     I   have  done  it   weeks.     I   wish 
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j  you  were  there  to  hear  me.  You  see  I 
do  not  talk  to  you  with  my  lips  as  much 
as  I  do  others;  but  you  will  have  to  get 
used  to  my  voice,  anyway." 

The  journal  of  Edith's  school  life 
contains  many  pleasant  anecdotes 
illustrative  of  her  interesting  person- 
ality. A  few  of  them  have  been  culled 
for  this  sketch. 

She  frequently  introduces  into  her 
conversation  original  epithets  of  happy 
significance. 

At  the  dinner  table  one  day,  when 
she  was  enjoying  ice-cream, — her  favor- 
ite desert, — she  said:  "This  is  Jack 
Frost's  pudding."  She  has  asked 
many  questions  concerning  the  origin 
of  dreams,  which  she  designates  as 
"sleep  thoughts." 

The  possibility  of  secret  joy  in  the 
heart  was  once  prettily  expressed  in 
the  sentence,  "I  may  smile  an  invisible 
smile." 

A  recognition  of  certain  pungent  per- 
sonal characteristics  suggested  these 
words:  "Do  you  like  peppery  people?  I 
do;  they  are  good  for  us." 

Electricity  has  been  adopted  into 
Edith's  vocabulary  as  a  simile  for  ra- 
pidity of  motion.  Its  use  is  illusrated 
in  the  following  sentence:  "My  ham- 
mock is  growing  very  fast.  I  have 
been  working  on  it  like  electricity  for 
two  hours." 

Edith  often  exhibits  charming  ferti- 
lity of  resource  in  perplexing  situations, 
and  thus  affords  genuine  "help  over 
hard  places." 

In  the  play  of  Vision  of  Fair  Women, 
which  was  acted  at  the  institution  up- 
on the  nineteenth  of  last  April,  each 
character  advanced  to  the  centre  of 
the  stage,  and  there  remained  during 
the  time  required  for  a  recitation,  or 
a  tableau  vivank  The  moments  de- 
voted to  the  latter  effect  were  deter- 
mined by  a  musical  accompaniment. 
How  Edith,  without  the  guidance  of 
sound,  could  perform  her  part  inde- 
pendently, was  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  which  the  rehearsals 
presented.  Various  expedients  were 
tried,  with  discouraging  results.  When 
Edith  fully  understood  the  point  at  is- 
sue she  said,  "I  can  do  it  myself,  I  can 
tell  by  the  music."  and  triumphant- 
ly proceeded  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  her  statement.  She  walked 
with  much  dignity  to  the  centre  of  the 
platform,  quietly  stood  there  the  re- 
quired length  of  time,  and  then  march- 
ed slowly  away.  Her  musical  signal 
was  the  loudest  chord  of  the  accom- 
paniment, the  vibration  of  which  was 
readily  distinguished  from  that  of  those 
|  which  had  preceded  it.  The  biblical 
character  of  Ruth  which  Edith  person- 
ated upon  this  occasion  delighted  her. 
She  adopted  the  name  in  preference  to 
her  own  as  an  appellation  for  every- 
day life.  "Ruth"  was  the  signature 
appended  to  all  school  papers,  and  for 
some  weeks  it  was  regarded  as  a  serious 
offence  when  her  school-mates  failed  to 
comply  with  her  wishes  by  their  con- 
tinued use  of  the  name  "Edith." 

For  some  time  past  Edith  has  mani- 
fested a  surprising  -eagerness  in  the 
quest  of  knowledge  pertaining  to  the 
spiritual  life.     The  source  of  her  great 


interest  in  the  Bible,  and  in  other  re- 
ligious literature,  is  of  mysterious  ori- 
gin; but  her  increasing  regard  for 
"whatsoever  things  are  true"  has  un- 
doubtedly been  deeply  influential  in  the 
moulding  of  her  character.  A  strong 
power  of  self-control  has  been  develop- 
ed as  a  result  of  an  earnest  desire  to 
subdue  the  evil  forces  of  her  nature. 
She  welcomed  the  new  year  in  the 
companionship  of  wise  resolves,  and,  as 

a  reward  for  her  sweet  and  constant 
loyalty,  they  have  admitted  her  to  the 
secret  of  truest  happiness. 

The  following  statements  are  quoted 
directly  from  a  letter  which  Edith 
wrote  to  a  dear  friend  last  January;  "I 
am  learning  to  resist  temptation,  and  I 
am  trying  to  bear  trials  now.  There  is 
a  reason  why  I  do  not  do  wrong  as  1 
used  to,  nor  get  angry,  nor  naughty 
now.  I  used  to  get  tempted  easily;  but 
I  do  not  now  you  know.  The  greatest 
thing  we  suffer  is  sin.  It  is  like  a 
heavy  burden  upon  our  souls,  we  can- 
not unfasten  it;  but  God  can."  During 
a  conversation  with  one  of  her  class- 
mates she  said:  "You  are  related  to 
me,  I  do  not  mean  through  your  people, 
but  through  Jesus  Christ.  I  should  do 
to  you  as  I  would  like  you  to  do  to  me, 
that  is  why.  I  know  what  you  and  I 
can  do  when  we  are  tempted  to  do 
wrong,  we  can  give  a  rousing  NO.  Let 
us  try  it." 

A  few  days  later,  Edith  presented  to 
the  friend  to  whom  the  foregoing  con- 
versation was  addressed  a  code  of  max- 
ims carefully  written  in  the  Braille 
system.  This  had  been  prepared,  early 
in  the  year,  for  her  own  guidance;  but 
the  secret  of  its  existence  had  been 
carefully  guarded  until  Edith  realized 
that  what  had  been  of  genuine  help  to 
herself  might  benefit  others. 

An  exact  copy  of  these  rules  of  con- 
duct is  given  below,  together  with  the 
explanatory  words  of  the  unique  title 
page:— 

VERSES    AND  THE  COMMANDMENTS  IN1 
THE  BIBLE. 

Composed  by  E.  M.  T. 

For  those  to  read,  who  wish  to,  and 

believe  in  God. 

Perkins  Institution, 
Massachusetts  School, 


95.  ) 


South  Boston,  Jan.  26, 1895 

Verses  as  follows: — 

No.  1.  Think  of  God  first,  then  your- 
self. 

No.  2.  When  Nature  tells  you  what 
to  speak  or  to  do,  always  follow  her. 

No.  3.  If  a  person  said  that  she  or 
he  loved  you  and  did  not  show  it.  be- 
lieve it  not,  for  it  may  not  be  true. 

No.  4.  Before  you  do  anything  that 
is  not  right,  watch  it  then  you  do  not 
do  it. 

No.  5.     Be  ye  kind  to  one  another. 

No.  6.  Do  as  you  commanded  to  in 
the  Bible  and  what  you  find,  heed  it. 

No.  7.  Pay  good  heed  to  a  person's 
words,  and  catch  the  meaning  if  you 
can. 

No.  8.  Be  ye  tenderhearted  one  to 
another,  and  forgive  one  another  for 
the  very  sake  of  Jesus  Christ. 

No.  9.  When  you  follow  either 
Jesus  or  Nature  on  the  right  track,  do 
not  run  off  the  right  track  and  go  on  the 


wrong  track,   lest  at  times  you  be  in 
danger  of  wrong  doing. 

No.  10.  This  is  the  work  of  God,  he 
that  believe  on  him  that  had  sent. 

No.  11.     What  you  would  do  to  them,  i 
do  to  them  as  they  would  do  you. 

No.  12.  If  you  feel  in  love  with  any 
one,  show  it  by  kind  deeds. 

No.  13.  If  you  do  not  forgive,  n  either 
will  your  Father  in  Heaven  forgive  your 
trespasses. 

No.  14.  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  up- 
on your  anger. 

No.  15.  Think  not  of  yourself,  much 
nor  please  yourself,  but  think  of  others 
most  and  please  them. 

No.  16.  When  Jesus  knocks  at  your 
heart  let  him  enter  into  your  heart. 

No.  17.  Take  no  thought  what  you 
shall  eat,  nor  what  you  shall  put  on. 

No.  18.  Do  not  do  any  work  on  the 
Sabbath-day  but  what  the  Lord  has 
commanded  you  to  do, 

No.  19.  When  you  feel  angry,  go  to 
God  and  say  your  prayers. 

Edith's  fondness  for  poetry  has  led 
her  to  attempt  to  put  into  metrical  form 
some  of  her  favorite  Bible  narratives. 
The  two  specimens  which  conclude  this 
sketch  are  typical  illustrations  of  her 
achievements  in  this  kind  of  com- 
position. 

THE  SOWER. 

Jesus  was  speaking  to  the 
People  about  the  seeds. 

By  the  wayside  some  seeds  fell. 

And  down  came  the  fowls 
From  the  air. 

Devoured  the  seeds. 
By  the  wayside. 

On  rooks  fell  some  seeds 
And  they  had  not  much  earth. 

They  lacked  moisture  and 
In  thorns  some  fell  and 
"Were  choked  with  riches. 

Some  fell  upon  good  ground 
And  Drought  fruit. 

THE  GIVER. 

After  many  years  past, 
God  the  creator,  made 
Earth  and  Heaven, 
The  fowls  of  the  air, 
And  every  living 
Creature  that  creepth 
Upon  the  earth  were 
Created. 

After  all  that  God 
Had  created,  he  made 
Man  in  his  image 
And  there  was  the 
Garden  of  Eden  with 
Its  fruit-trees. 
The  man  which  God 
Formed  in  his  image. 
Was  put  in  this  garden. 

And  the  man  which  was 
Set  in  the  garden, 
After  a  while  was 
Called  Adam  and 
He  had  a  wife  Eve. 
On  the  Sabbath,  God 
Rested  and  hallowed 
It  and  blessed  the  day. 

Many  years  passed  on, 
And  many  nations  were 
Still  living  upon 
The  face  of  the  earth 
And  yet  God  was  in 
Sight  and  spoke  to  the 
Children  of  Israel, 
And  other  nations. 

In  Bethlehem  was 
Born  a  dear  and  wonderful 
Child,  which  God  sent 
Into  the  world  to  teach 


And  preach  when  he 
Was  grown  up. 
Mary  was  the  mother  of 
The  little  child. 

God  gave  us  this  child 
As  the  Son  of  God 
And  he  grew  up,  and 
Was  greater  than  all 
Nations  of  the  earth, 
And  a  deliverer, 
What  great  miracles 
And  wonders  did  the 
Son  of  God,  and  the 
People  marvelled. 

Jesus,  the  Son  of  God 
Went  about  doing  good, 
And  preaching  and  teaching, 
Some  of  the  people  who 
Were  Jews,  believed  not, 
And  others  believed. 
Some  loved  Jesus  too. 

Jesus  had  twelve, 
Disciples,  who  used 
To  follow  him,  and  go 
With  him  to  Jerusalem. 
One  of  the  twelve 
Betrayed  Jesus,  and 
Went  to  the  high  priest, 
And  Jesus  was  crucified. 

But  the  third  day  Jesus 
Was  risen  and  went  back 
To  his  disciples  and 
When  they  saw  him, 
They  were  frightened, 
And  thought  that 
They  saw  a  spirit. 
And  Jesus  knew  it. 

And  when  Jesus  had 
Ended  his  life,  he  went 
Right  to  heaven  among 
The  angels  with  God. 


C^e  Christian  fteateter, 

Febktjary  27  1896] 


SEEING  WITH  THE  HEART. 

The   training    that    is    now  given  to  the 
blind  in  the  best  institutions,  though  it  may 
not    unseal    the    eyes,  does  something  even 
better :  it  teaches  the  hearts  to  see  and  feel 
the    misery  of    the  world,  and    it  kindles  a 
I  desire  to  make  things  brighter    and    better. 
Nowhere    is    this    more  noticeable  than  in 
the  Perkins    Institution  of    Massachusetts, 
which   acts   as  foster-mother  to  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the   Blind.     It  was    manifest    in 
a  charming  way  on  Washington's  Birthday, 
when  the  pupils  gave  an  operetta  in  behalf 
of    the  little  blind  children  of  the    younger 
institution.     No  sacrifice  is    too    great    for 
these    older    students    to    make,    if    it   will 
bring  a  ray  of    brightness   into  the  lives  of 
the  wee  ones. 

Sweet  as  were  the  voices  of  the  young 
girls  who  sang  in  the  operetta,  there  was 
something  more  touching  in  the  thought 
that  they  were  devoting  their  talents  to  the 
good  of  those  in  still  greater  need.  One 
could  not  but  think  that,  if  others  who 
really  want  to  help  in  this  divine  work  of 
giving  light  to  those  who  sit  iu  darkness 
were  as  zealous  and  self-sacrificing,  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  would  not  be 
forced  to  beg  from  year  to  year. 

This  is  not  a  local  charity.  The  doors 
are  open  to  all  the  blind  children  of  New 
England,  and  the  influence  is  radiated  to 
all  the  country.  If  people  could  only  be 
made  to  realize  that  the  years  spent  there 
are  really  the  most  important  years  in  the 
life  of  a  blind  person,  there  would  not  be 
so  much  delay  in  securing  the  absolutely 
necessary  endowment,  which  is  still  short 
of  .  accomplishment   by  more  than  forty-five 


thousand  dollars.  And,  because  that  lags, 
debt  must  be  contracted  to  such  an  extent 
that  two  thousand  dollars  must  annually  be 
expended  for  interest.  But  what  can  the 
managers  do?  Can  they  banish  these  little 
ones  from  the  paradise  to  which  they 
have  found  their  way?  No:  they  will  keep 
the  children,  and  trust  to  a  public  that 
has  never  failed  them  to  awake  to  gen- 
erosity. 

One  occasion  for  increased  expenditure  is 
the  fact  that  the  income  from  out-of-the 
State  children  has  fallen  off  about  five  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year,  because  preference  is 
naturally  given  to  Massachusetts  children, 
who  are  received  free  of  charge.  If  people 
in  other  States,  whose  children  find  here  an 
asylum  that  is  not  furnished  nearer  home, 
would  make  good  this  deficit,  it  would  be 
a  gracious  act. 

Those  who  are  permitted  to  see  these 
children  need  no  stronger  incentive  to  give 
than  their  appealing  faces  and  sightless 
eyes  furnish.  Those  who  would  gladly 
know  more  about  the  kindergarten  and  the 
wonderful  work  it  is  accomplishing  have 
only  to  read  the  annual  report  of  Mr.  M. 
Anagnos.  It  is  a  large,  handsomely  printed 
volume  of  more  than  two  hundred  pages ; 
and  to  say  that  it  is  more  interesting  than 
a  novel  is  small  praise,  for  real  life  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  romance.  But,  if  one 
likes  fiction,  it  is  also  there,  in  some  of 
the  stories  written  by  the  children,  which 
form  part  of  the  report.  There  is  not  a 
dull  line  in  the  history  of  the  four  who  are 
sightless,  speechless,  and  deaf.  For  them, 
especially,  the  kindergarten,  with  its  occu- 
pations for  hand  and  head  and  heart,  is  of 
priceless  value.  And  the  kindergarten  im- 
proves from  year  to  year.  It  was  never  so 
well  organized  as  to-day.  It  is  for  this 
branch  of  his  work  that  Mr.  Anagnos 
makes  his  earnest  appeal : — ■ 

"Our  call  is  earnestly  addressed  to  all 
philanthropic  and  tender-hearted  persons ; 
but  it  is  directed  with  especial  emphasis  to 
fathers  and  mothers  whose  sons  and  daugh- 
ters are  not  only  in  full  possession  of  their 
faculties,  but  have  the  pure  wheat  and  the 
6weet  waters  of  life  in  abundance,  and  are 
favored  with  the  enjoyment  of  many  advan- 
tages, comforts,  and  pleasures.  It  is  the 
little  sightless  children  for  whom  we  be- 
speak your  generosity." 


SOUTH    BOSTON    BULLETIN, 
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SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  29,  1806. 

It  is  a  very  striking  thing  that  the  plans  for 
the  two  largo  new  buildings  to  be  put  up  at 
Perkins  Institution  are  made  by  pupils  in  the 
school.    The  truth  is  that  pupils  of  the  Perkins 
Institution   receive   the   education   of    young 
princes,  physical  and  intellectual.     The  best 
that  is  in  each  one  of   them  is  bound  to  be 
developed  to  the  utmost  of  its  worth.     The 
professional  work    that    can    be  done,  and  is 
done,  by  the  blind  is  growing  more  extensive 
constantly.      Intelligence    is    the   ray   which 
pierces  dense  difficulties  for  these  industrious 
workers  in  the  dark,  and  still  not  enough  is 
done  to  make  the  lot  of  the  blind  more  endura- 
ble.   The  children  who  come  to  Perkins  Insti- 
tution from  the  Kindergarten  are  vastly  better 
fitted  to  begin  their  studies  there  than  those 
who  come  from  homes  where  they  are  either 
neglected  or  over-indulged.     "One  is  almost 
as  bad  as  the  other,"  said  Mr.  Anagnos  in  his 
address  the  other  day  afterlthe  blind  children 
had  given  an  operetta  in  aid  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten.   To  train  the  blind  properly  from  earliest 
years  upward  needs  more    and   more    money 
than  Bostonians  have  yet  giyen  to  t^he  Kinder 
garten'B«needs. 


GAVE  AN  OPERETTA; 

Blind  Children  Celebrate 
Washington's     Birth- 
day. 


Cast  of  Characters  and  Plot  of 
the  Operetta. 


WASHINGTON'S  Birthday 
was  celebrated,  both 
ruorniug  and  afternoon, 
at  the  Perkiu's  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  in  a  novel  and 
highly  commendable  manner  by  the 
pupils. 

A  stage  was  erected  at  oue  end  of 
the  museum,  and  the  uational  colors 
were  profusely  displayed.  The  special 
feature  of  the  entertainment  was  a 
production  of  the  operetta  "Laila," 
the  work  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Stratton.  All 
the  characters  were  represented  by 
pupils,  and  the  solos  and  chorus  selec- 
tions were  rendered  in  a  highly  credit- 
able way.  The  title  role  was  imper- 
sonated" by  Sarah  Tomlinson,  and  her 
rendition  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  in 
the  second  act,  won  for  her  most  gen- 
erous applause. 

The  complete    programme  follows : - 

Overture,  "Ballet  Music  to  Rosamunde." 
Misses    Bannon,    Roeske,    Welfoot 
and  Muldoon. 

LAILA. 

(An  operetta  in  three  parts,  by  G.  W.  Strat- 
ton.) 
Cast  of  Characters. 

Laila Sarah  Tomlinson 

Beggar  Mother    I Louisa    Warrener 

Fairy  Queen        J 

„•  .     „t .,,  1  Elizabeth  Caulfield 

Mountain  Children. . .  }       Katherine  Dugan 

Chorus  of   Fairies,  (Fairy  bringing    the 

crown) Willie  Robin 

Chrous  of  Mountain  Childreu,  (with  the 

mountain    children) 

Edith     Thomas     and     Thommy 

Stringer. 

Accompanist Miss  H.  W.  Bustin 

The  plot  of  the  operetta  is  as  fol- 
lows:- 

ACT   I. 

A  band  of  mountain  children  are  spending 
the  day  in  merry-making.  They  are  inter- 
rupted by  the  approach  of  a  beggar-woman 
and  her  children,  whom  they  repulse,  but 
Laila,  the  favorite,  steps  forward,  and  re- 
buking her  playmates,  persuades  them  to  in- 
vite the  new  comers  to  enjoy  their  feast. 

ACT  II. 

Later  in  the  day,  Laila,  wondering  alone 
in  search  of  flowers,  loses  her  way.  Weary 
and  frightened,  as  night  comes  on  she  kneels 
to  ask  aid  from  her  guardian  angel.  In  the 
midst  of  her  prayer  fairies  appear  and,  at 
her  entreaty,  offer  to  guide  her  back  to  her 
playmates. 

act  in. 

Meanwhile  the  mountain  children  have 
sought  in  vain  tor  their  favorite.  They  are 
lamenting  her  loss  when  Laila  appears,  led 
by  the  fairies.  The  fairy  queen  tells  the 
children  that  it  was  she  who  appeared  to 
them  that  morning  in  the  guise  of  a  beggar- 
woman  in  order  to  test  their  kindness  of 
heart  and  to  discover  who  among  them  was 
most  worthy  of  honor.  She  then' crowns 
Laila  queen  of  the  festival  and  all  unite  in 
a  joyous  song. 
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This  entertainment  was  especially 
prepared  for  rendition  by  the  young 
misses,  but  the  boys  appeared  in  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  afternoon,  which  were 
held  in  the  chapel  before  a  large  audi- 
ence. There  were  two  distinct  and 
meritorious  feature  in  this  part  of  the 
day's  programme.  One  was  the  build- 
ing, by  means  of  alphabetical  blocks, 
of  the  Washington  monument,  and  the 
other  the  building  of  the  flag.  Both 
were  suggestive  of  the  day's  obser- 
vance, and  the  idea  was  beautifully 
carried  out.  Selections  from  "Eerani" 
were  rendered  by  the  boys'  band,  and 
the  glee  club  also  contributed  to  the 
musical  treat.  National  songs  by  the 
whole  school  and  solos  by  Harry 
Mozealous  were  highly  complemented. 
The  entertainment  was  under  the  per- 
sonal direction  of  Prof.  Michael 
Anagnos. 
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'II   ev.TcaioEvoitt;  xtSv  T\r<£>XaJv. 


'QpatoraTcv   apOpov  Ioy)l/,c<jUu<t6  7:po^6e;  Y)  «  'Axpoxo'Xt?* 

TCep'.   TOU   SV    TY)    TTToXa    Y)U.<OV    TCXpSTUOYl^OUVTC;   TUCp'XcU      'AfA£pt- 

xavou  x.  'IxxwSou  X«|juXtov,  6'crTt?  TcpoTetvet  va  iopuvf, 
IvTauOa  exTcatoeuTYiptov  twv  tuoXwv,  I'va  Ta  ougtuy^yI  TauTa 
TzkxGu.ai'caL  u.7)  cfTepwvTat  icXeov -wopou  £(oyj?,  ouo '  avayxa- 
£covTat  va  sxa'.Twrrtv  ava  ra:  6ocu?,  aXXa  cuvTYjpcovTat 
euxolcoq  xal   svtilmi)?  oik  tyi?  loia?  socutwv  epyaata?. 

'EwtXpOTOUttSV    Xal     Y/[V.£t?,    07Cto?    Yj    CUvaoeXcpO?     «  'AxpOTCC- 

)u?»,  el?  tt)v  loeav  TauTYjv  tou  veapou  'AfJt.ep1xa.vou3  6'o-Tt?  ev 
TCapooco  slpr)c6(o,  etvat  xal  axaoYiu-aixw?  ^e^opowj/Jvo;,  czts 
otoaxTcop  ty)?  ©tXcXoyta?  'A.{Jtepixavtxou  7Wtvem(jT7}p.tou,  xal 
(3toT£Y_vY)?  aptGTO?,  eloY)|X(j>v  ty}?  Turcoypacpta?,  (3t€>.too£TtXYl?, 
^riJCTpoicoiiatc,  Y^opotG-[/.ou  xXaooxufA^aXGiv,  xal  allwv  xXa- 
oa)v  ypY)<7i|-/.(OTaTWv  xal  TCpaxTtxcoTaTtov.  'E7CtxpoTOU|/.ev  oe, 
oigti  eyvwptcajxev  ex  tou  cuveyyu?  otacpopa  'Xa.ji.7cpa  xoiauxa 
ex7catoeuTY,pta  ota  tu©a.ou?,  £v  ty)  aVXcoairfi,  TrpwTicTt);  ok 
to  ev  BocTtovt  [xeya  toioutgv,  to  qcxq  elxoffiTCevTOteTia?  y\Zy\ 
utuo  too  ojxoyevou?  xal  otXcu  x.  Mty_.  'AvayvtocrTOTwOuXcu 
oteu6uv6(v..evov.  'Ev  auTw  01  tu<da.oi,  vlot  xal  xopacta,  otox- 
crxovcat  Otto  sttiXIxtoo  cujaoito;  otoao-xalwv  xal  otoacxa- 
Xtci7(uv  iravTa?  too;  xXaoou?  ty}?  j£p7)<jt[/.cu  exTCatoeuo-eoK,  » 
tocov  tyi?  QeupYiTtXTi;  ocrov  ty)?  TcpaxTtXYJ?,  e^epjrovTat  oe  ev 
cbpi[xw  Yjlixta  xaTYipTio*u.£vct  xaXw;  el;  epyactav  Tiva  ot '  r,: 
va   7Copt'((ovTat  evTif/.<i)?  xal  aveTto?  Ta  TCpo?   to   Qhv. 

T"/iv  lolav  tyi?  lopuueo;  £X7rato£UTY)ptou  6[ACta?  (puc£to?,  av 
a?)  otxotcov  otacTao-£cov ,  ev  'EXkcx.01  fityev  gyxoX7c<o07)  icpo 
icevTaeTia?  6  auTO?  x.  'Avayvcoo-TOTCOuXoc,  oug-tuy^g>?  ojaw: 
evexev  loiatT£po)v  Aoycov  (xxecpaatGe  va  (Jt-etvYj  ev  t^  ev  Bo- 
GTtbvt  Gecrst  too,  xai  yi  Trap '  t,[x!v  tucdXy,  ia;i;  i'jj-ctve  xai 
7raXiv  epYjao;,  eo?  ou  6  euyevYi;  veoc,  7C£pc  00  ava>T£pto  ei- 
wsaev,  avexivYiG-e  7:aXtv  to  *(riTY)U,a,  xal  yj&y)  (paiveTat  oti 
00  p.6vov  Y]  ayaOri  Y|U.£>v  BaaiXwo-a  Oe"Xei  owcret  ttjv  Trpoo-Ta- 
crlav  tyi;  el?  tyjv  7cpoTetvo;j.evYiv  G%o~k'/)v,  ocXkoc  xat  otco  twv 
Y)u.eT6p(ov  t:Xooo-i(i)v  6[ao£6vo.>v  OsXouat  Guvziceveyftri  ra  aTcat- 


Touaeva  xecpaXata,  &Ttva  6  x.  XatAi^Tov  uTroXoylQet  el? 
25,000  op.  '0  x.  Xa'julTGv  Xlav  a<ptXoxepow?  eoviXwo-ev 
oti  01 '  eauTOv  ouoejxtav  a^aoi^Yiv  'C'/^Ta,  ew?  00  to  exTratoeu- 
TTiptov' ap^tCY)  va  SetxvuY)  tou?  aya6oo?  xapTuou;  auTOo,  xal 
ot  TupwTot  ev  auToi  otoa^OevTe?  i'£,i7.%(x>civ  el?  tyiv  xoi- 
vwvlav  d>?  y^pYictjAOt  xal  epyaTtxol  7CoXtTat,  xal  o\jyl  tcXIov 
o>:  aypYiGTOv  «ajrOoc  apoopY)?.»  Ilpo?  ^ri^iv  twv  'EXXyjvcov 
TucpXwv  6  x.  Xa»i.tlT0v  xaTYipTtae  xal  aXcpa^YjTov  elotxov 
'EXXyivixov,  ottoiov  7irpo?  to  ev  xXXvac,  ywpai?  xal  yXcbccai? 
Trpo  7:0X^00  Y^pY)G-t|7.07:otoo[X£vov,  a.TwOTe'Xo'Jjjt.evov  oe  a7u6  CTly- 
p.aTa  u^WjjLeva,  aTtva  01  TucpXol  avaytvwcrxouci  ota  twv  oa- 
XTuXaiv.  At  a  tc'u  aXcpa§Y)Tou  oe  toutou  OIXougiv  exTU7rciJcr6at 
tty.vto?  etoou?  <7uyypa[X[y.aTa  Tupo?  xp*00"tv  Toiv  tuco^wv,  xal 
goto)  [XEyaXot  6v)(jaupoi  yvwo"£Wv  7rcXuTt|7.wv  OeXouciv  avotyOYl 
el?  Ta  eyxaTaXeXetjxeva  TauTa  ovto.,   Ta    xaOYjjxeva  viiv    el? 

TO    OtaV0Y)TtX0V    OGGV    Xal    TO    GG)[V.aTtXOV    O"XOT0?. 

"A?  e'j^Y)9(5{/.ev  7uavT£?  07!T(O?  euoowG-^  to  eyY^eipYi|JLa  tgotg 
tou  evOoucrtwoou?  veou,  octi?  67ce<pavY)  el?  ty)v  7i;aTptoa  yi[j.wv 
<o?  cxawaveu?  via?  opao-£(0?  xal  vp7jori(x6TY)TO?  ota  tou?  ecTe- 
pYijxevou?,  (I)?  auTO?,  to  ©w?  tou  YiXtou.  "A?  avotc;(i)o"tv  ot 
euactpouvTE?  twv  eTTtyetoJv  aya.6<ov  Ta  ^alavTta  to)v,  yat- 
povTe?  oti  Tot?  otoVrat  euxatpta  outw  va  jAtf/.'/jQcjct  to  ?:apa- 
o£trytaa  tou  SwTYlpo?,  xal  avol^cocrt  xal  auTol  tou?  6(p6aX.[Aou? 
Toiv  tu©Xwv,  (ov  rdffov  [xeyav  aptGixov   £"y£t  yi  7caTpt?  Yi|i.wv. 
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SORROW  AND  SONG. 

The  Blind  Poet  of  New  England, 
by  mart  dawes  warner. 


At  the  eastern  verge  of  the  famous 
Berkshire  Hills,  where  they  fade  away 
through  western  Hampshire  to  the 
broad  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  lies  a 
country  less  known  to  the  world,  but 
not  less  beautiful,  than  the  grand  old 
Berkshires  themselves.  Down  a  nar- 
row valley  a  branch  of  the  Westfield 
river  struggles  through  gorges  filled 
with  rocks  and  boulders,  or  sleeps,  pla- 
cid and  cool,  where  some  manufacturer 
has  checked  its  course,  only  for  a  time, 
to  allow  it  to  leap  once  more  into  free- 
dom. On  either  side  rise  the  hills  of 
Cummington,  Chesterfield,  and  Go- 
shen, not  barren,  bleak,  and  forbid- 
ding, but  with  broad  waves  of  forest- 
clad  ridges,  broken  by  well-tilled 
farms,  whose  wide  acres,  surrounding 
houses  glistening  with  white  paint, 
proclaim  the  thrift  of  the  younger 
generations  of  New  Englanders.  On 
these  hills  children  peer  under  last 
year's  brown  leaves  for  the  early  spring 
flowers — yellow  violets,  hepaticas,  anem- 
ones, and,  best  and  sweetest  treasure 
of  all,  arbutus  in  all  its  glory.  Here 
the  country  boys  and  girls  learn  Nat- 
ure's secrets  in  the  richest,  rarest  way. 

In  an  old  farm-house,  in  one  of  the 
open  reaches  of  the  western  sweep  of 


hills,  William  Cullent  Bryant  was 
born,  in  1794,  and  in  a  similar  dwell- 
ing, on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley, 
on  December  16,  1869,  a  shy  little 
mother  clasped  her  first-born  to  her 
breast,  and  Clarence  Hawkes,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  opened  his  eyes  to 
the  wonderful  fact  of  life.  As  a  happy 
farmer's  boy  he  played  on  the  slopes 
which  had  inspired  Bryant's  genius, 
and  looked  with  unconsciously  appre- 
ciative eyes  across  the  valley,  toward 
the  hills  where  his  elder  brother  of  the 
muse  had  walked. 

-  Those  were  joyous  days.  In  the  coun- 
try the  mail  is  brought  from  town  by 
the  farmer  who  chances  to  go,  and  left 
at  some  neighborhood  centre  for  distri- 
bution, and  at  five  years  Clarence  was 
intrusted  with  a  small  bag  and  sent  to 
a  neighbor's  for  the  mail.  It  did  not 
seem  so  great  an  undertaking,  for  he 
knew  the  way  quite  well.  Down  the 
hill,  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  crawl 
under  the  bars,  aod  go  across  the  pas- 
ture, to  the  house  plainly  iu  sight  on 
the  other  side.  But  when  he  found 
himself  quite  alone  and  going  away 
from  home,  everything  looked  so  much 
larger  and  distances  were  so  much 
greater  than  ever  before,  that  his  heart 


began  to  pit-pat  just  a  little,  and  when, 
half-way  across  the  pasture,  he  came 
suddenly  upon  a  group  of  young  cattle, 
which  snorted  and  made  off  with  thun- 
dering hoofs  and  flying  tails,  he  gave 
one  despairing  cry  and  ran.  But,  to 
his  credit  be  it  said,  the  run  was  not 
retreat,  for  he  got  the  mail  and  brought 
it  home ;  not  that  day  alone,  but  many 
other  days,  almost  always  following 
the  original  programme,  for  the  frisky 
cattle  needed  only  the  sight  of  the  boy 
to  start  them,  and  boy  and  cattle  stam- 
peded regularly,  leaving  it  an  open 
question  which  was  the  most  frightened. 
About  this  time  he  began  to  go  to 
school.  Here  was  another  ordeal.  Any 
one  acquainted  with  these  hilly  regions 
will  remember  the  long  stretches  of 
quiet  country  road,  wriggling  over  the 
hills  and  out  of  sight,  between  the 
waving  grass  and  drooping  bushes, 
often  with  two  well-grown  ridges  of 
grass,  following  the  twistings  and 
windings  of  wheel  and  hoof  track 
which  form  the  road  proper.  Down 
such  a  road  our  embryo  poet  started 
for  school.  He  must  pass  a  farm-house 
where  he  knew  there  was  not  only  a 
big  dog  with  terrible  jaws  and  a  threat- 
ening bark,  but  also  a  turkey-cock, 
who  would  spread  his  tail  and  gobble 
and  strut,  until  some  luckless  child 
came  in  sight,  and  then  give  chase  at 
once.  Looking  back  at  the  scene  now, 
the  hero  of  the  adventure  declares  that 
if  he  went  directly  past  the  house,  in 
the  road,  he  encountered  both  dog  and 
turkey.  If  he  went  through  the  grove 
at  one  side,  the  dog  spied  him,  and  if 
he  tried  the  meadow  at  the  other  side, 
that  old  gobbler  was  sure  to  be  there. 
Having  safely  passed  these  dangers,  he 
came  to  a  sudden  dip  of  the  road,  down 
to  the  bridge,  over  a  rocky  stream, 
where  the  whole  valley  was  dark  and 


fragrant  from  overhanging  pines — just 
the  place  a  boy's  imagination  peoples 
with  hobgoblins  and  fum-fays  of  all 
sorts — and  our  boy  shut  his  eyes  and 
ran,  with  only  frightened  peeps,  till  he 
felt  the  warm  sand  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bridge  under  his  bare  feet.  Now 
one  more  struggle  and  the  goal  would 
be  reached.  Up  the  road  a  little  way 
stood  an  old  sawmill,  and  the  old 
miller  amused  himself  by  frightening 
small  boys,  in  revenge  for  the  wrongs 
received  at  the  hands  of  large  ones. 
Clarence  fled  in  terror  before  the 
uplifted  stick  and  revilings  of  the  old 
man,  and  reached  the  schoolhouse  with 
a  glad  shout,  for  through  it  all  he  was 
a  boy — a  happy  country  boy — and  en- 
joyed every  hour.  Going  to  school 
was  delightful,  but  vacation  was  better. 
The  long,  bright  summer  vacation, 
when  all  outdoors  was  warm  and  invit- 
ing, when  the  hillsides  rang  with  the 
whetting  of  scythes,  and  on  the 
smoother  uplands  clattered  the  busy 
mowing  machine.  So  the  days  full  of 
fun  for  every  season  brought  him  to  nine 
years  of  age.  Then  came  the  first  shad- 
ow over  the  sunlight  of  life.  A  terrible 
sickness,  from  seemingly  slight  cause, 
necessitated  the  amputation  of  one  leg. 
We  fancy  he  must  have  been  a  very 
patient  little  fellow,  for  he  tells  not  of 
suffering,  but  of  those  beautiful  rose- 
bushes that  sent  out  their  buds  to  peep 
at  him  as  he  lay  near  the  window.  He 
was  so  sure  that  was  why  they  nodded 
around  the  corner  of  the  window-cas- 
ing; and  what  processions  of  the  clouds 
he  watched — animals  of  every  kind,  and 
great  ships  sailing  majestically  away 
through  the  heavens  to  unknown  ports. 
The  clouds  were  kind  to  pass  his  win- 
dow so,  but  the  little  roses  were  dearer, 
for  they  stayed  and  nodded,  bobbed, 
and  courtesied  at  him  all  day  long,  till 


CLARENCE  HAWKES. 

there  came  the  moving  to  another 
home.  Just  another  farm-house,  on 
another  hill,  but  the  change  was  rest, 
and  those  wide-open  eyes  were  record- 
ing wonderful  things  during  that  ride. 
Then  there  was  the  slow  crawling  back 
to  health,  going  to  school  once  more, 
hobbling  about  like  a  diminutive  Silas 
Wegg,  yet  holding  his  own  fairly  well 
among  the  farmer  boys,  playing  ball 
with  the  rest,  counting  it  a  joke  when 
they  made  a  base  or  two  at  his  expense, 
for  the  boys  had  learned  that  though 
Clarence  might  not  outstrip  them  with 
his  heels,  he  surely  could  with  his  head. 
Fond  of  outdoor  life,  and  finding 
never-ending  pleasure  in  all-day  tramps 


over  those  wood 
ed  hills,  he  be- 
came an  expert 
little  fisherman 
and  hunter,  and 
it  was  on  one  of 
these  excursions, 
when  he  was  thir- 
teen years  of  age, 
that  the  accident- 
al discharge  of  a 
shot-gun  in  the 
hands  of  a  com- 
panion deprived 
him  of  sight,  and 
took  him  out  of 
the  beautiful, 
bright  world 
which  he  had 
loved  and  lived 
in  with  all  a  boy's 
earnestness  and 
abandon.  Every 
effort  was  made 
to  save  the  sight 
of  at  least  one 
eye,  and  for  six 
weeks  there  was 
hope.  The  light 
faded  surely,  but  so  slowly  that  it  grew 
to  be  almost  torture.  He  says  :  "  I  re- 
member that  the  stairway  down  which  I 
came  from  my  room  faced  the  great  front 
door,  with  a  long,  narrow  window  at  each 
side,  and  these  windows  were  curtained 
with  something  having  a  running-vine 
pattern.  At  first,  when  I  stood  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs,  I  could  see  this  pat- 
tern. The  next  morning  I  had  to  come 
down  one  step,  and  the  next  morning 
one  step  more,  and  so  it  faded  until  at 
last  I  had  to  go  close  up  to  the  window 
to  distinguish  it,  and  then  each  day  it 
grew  fainter,  till  only  the  light  was 
left. "  And  the  boy  of  thirteen  was  facing 
a  life  of  darkness.     For  the  next  two 


years  he  was  so  often  on  the  operating 
table  that  he  declares  he  was  continu- 
ally preparing  for  or  recovering  from 
some  such  experience,  that  his  hair  was 
always  on  end  with  fright  or  horror,  and 
that  it  has  hardly  yet  recovered  itself  to 
admit  of  any  other  arrangement  than 
the  pompadour.  Yet  even  in  the  midst 
of  these  trials  he  learned  to  play  the  ac- 
cordion, and  spent  hours  in  reproducing 
what  melodies  he  chanced  to  hear. 
Also  at  this  time  he  heard  that  a  for- 
tune might  be  gained  by  the  inventor 
of  perpetual  motion,  and  for  six  months 
he  worked  at  that,  succeeding  in  mak- 
ing a  machine  which  would  actually 
run  one  and  one-half  minutes.  At  fif- 
teen years,  arrangements  were  made  to 
send  him  to  Perkins  Institute,  in  South 
Boston.  He  had  then  become  so  dis- 
couraged that  he  had  lost  interest  in  any 
plans  for  his  future,  and  having  heard 
of  Rose  Terry  Cooke's  "  Jericho  Jim," 
he  determined,  if  he  were  sent  to  Per- 
kins Institute,  that  he,  too,  would  crawl 
away  into  some  corner  to  die  of  a  broken 
heart ;  but  when  he  found  how  much  of 
interest  there  was  still  within  his  reach 
his  naturally  buoyant  nature  asserted 
itself,  and  he  finished  the  five  years' 
course  in  four  years.  He  was  for  some 
time  editor  of  the  school  paper  called 
The  Echo,  often  filling  spaces  with 
original  verse. 

He  was  fond  of  debate,  and  received 
the  title  of  "  Demosthenes "  from  his 
companions,  in  reference  to  his  efforts 
in  a  debating  society  called  "  The  Sen- 
ate." 

After  graduation,  he  studied  law  in 
Boston,  and  at  the  same  time  took  les- 
sons in  oratory,  but  he  was  obliged  by 
ill  health  to  relinquish  these  pursuits, 
as  well  as  piano-tuning,  which  he  had 
before  learned,  and  he  returned  to  the 
quiet    country    life    at    Cummington. 


Here,  in  the  drowsy  summer  days,  he 
worked  on,  preparing  lectures  of  a 
biographical  and  historical  nature,  and 
writing  his  verses  for  the  pleasure 
they  gave  him,  enjoying  long  days  of 
fishing  in  the  mountain  trout  brooks, 
attending  the  ball  games  (for  he  is  a 
baseball  and  football  enthusiast,  know- 
ing what  is  going  on  in  the  field  in  a 
manner  which  seems  nothing  short  of 
miraculous),  or  whiling  away  long  rainy 
half -days  with  games  of  chess,  his  most 
frequent  opponent  at  that  time  being 
a  player  of  long  experience  who  was 
totally  deaf.  One  game  in  particular 
is  still  referred  to  by  those  who  watched 
it  to  its  close,  when  after  hours  of  hard 
fighting  the  blind  boy  checkmated  his 
seeing  antagonist,  and  this,  too,  with- 
out once  having  been  told  either  the 
position  of  the  pieces  or  the  move  made 
by  his  opponent. 

In  the  summer  of  1890  he  published 
some  poems  in  the  Hampshire  County 
Journal,  and  a  pretty  Indian  legend  in 
"  Picturesque  Hampshire."  Since  that 
time  he  has  written  about  fifty  sketches 
and  more  than  three  hundred  poems, 
and  has  delivered  his  lectures  in  every 
section  of  New  England,  achieving  con- 
siderable success  through  them.  The 
Boston  Herald  says  of  him :  "  Mr. 
Clarence  Hawkes,  better  known  as  the 
Blind  Poet  of  New  England,  gave  an  in- 
teresting lecture  on  the  American  poets 
in  the  chapel  at  Perkins  Institute, 
South  Boston.  Although  but  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  Mr.  Hawkes  is  a 
graceful  and  fluent  speaker,  possessing' 
a  charming  personality.  He  is  well 
known  to  readers  of  current  literature 
through  his  poems  published  in  leading 
magazines." 

The  diversity  of  poetic  moods  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  following  quotations 
from  his  works  : 


THE   DESERT. 

Boundless,  changeless,  and  cruel  as  the  sea  ; 
With  brazen  skies,  and  suffocating  air, 
With  burning  rocks,  and  sand,  and  blinding  glare 
And  silent  ether,  heavy  with  despair, 
Stretching  away  e'en  to  infinity. 

And  this,  from  "In  the  Woods": 

"  On  woody  mount,  in  leafy  dell, 
(         Who  ne'er  hath  felt  that  magic  spell 
That  steals  o'er  heart  and  brain — 
A  sweet  delight  that  ebbs  and  flows 
As  freely  as  the  zephyr  blows, 
Or  falls  the  summer  rain  ? 

"  How  well  I  know  its  every  mood, 
That  gentle  spirit  of  the  wood, 

That  bids  all  sorrow  cease — 
A  subtle  something  in  the  air 
That  softly  steals  away  your  care, 

And  fills  the  air  with  peace." 

Again,  in  "Picturesque  Catskills," 
published  last  year,  appeared  this, 
which  one  critic  declared  worthy  of 
By  rant : 

THE  MOUNTAIN  TO   THE   PINE. 

Thou  tall,  majestic  monarch  of  the  wood, 

That  standeth  where  no  wild  vine  dares  to  creep, 

Men  call  thee  old,  and  say  that  thou  hast  stood 

A  century  upon  my  rugged  steep  ; 

Yet  unto  me  thy  life  is  but  a  day, 

When  I  recall  the  things  that  I  have  seen — 

The  forest  monarchs  that  have  passed  away, 

Upon  the  spot  where  first  I  saw  thy  green. 

For  I  am  older  than  the  age  of  man, 

Of  all  the  living  things  that  crawl  or  creep, 

Or  birds  of  air,  or  creatures  of  the  deep, 

I  was  the  first  dim  outline  of  God's  plan. 

Only  the  waters  of  the  restless  sea 

And  the  infinite  stars  in  heaven  are  old  to  me. 


I 


And  then,  in  lighter  vein,  he  writes 

"  Our  sins  are  like  the  weeds  we  see  a-growin' 
Down  in  the  meadow  lot  when  we're  a-mowin' 
For  if  there's  one  a-noddin'  in  the  clover, 
There's  almost  sartin  sure  to  be  another." 


There  is  quite  a  demand  by  Mr. 
Hawkes'  friends  for  a  volume  of  his 
verses,  and  he  has  already  collected 
some  three  hundred  of  his  most  popular 
poems,  in  hopes  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  subscribers  to  the  book  may  be  ob- 
tained to  make  it  a  safe  venture.  Mr. 
Charles  Hallock,  formerly  of  Harper's, 
has  already  offered  to  write  a  biograph- 
ical sketch  for  the  book,  while  Mr. 
Elbridge  Kingsley,  of  international 
reputation,  will  do  the  illustrating. 

Mr.  Hawkes  now  lives  on  the  same 
broad  street  in  old  Hadley  with  Mr. 
Kingsley,  and  many  pleasant  hours 
they  spend  in  the  latter's  studio,  talking 
of  the  paintings  about  them,  the  artist 
declaring  that  Mr.  Hawkes'  fine  feeling 
for  subtlety- of  color,  either  by  pen  or 
brush,  is  often  of  great  assistance  to 
him  in  his  work. 

Knowing  his  sensitive  nature  and  the 
untiring  perseverance  with  which  he 
works,  one  can  but  feel  that  he  has  not , 
yet  reached  the  height  of  possibility  for 
him,  and  only  in  the  years  to  come  can 
we  know  how  much  of  light  and  beauty 
may  reach  us  from  the  hidden  world 
behind  the  drooping  lids. 


TENDENCIES   OF  THE  TIME,  AS  SHOWN 

LITERATURE. 


BY  ALICE  M.  NIMS. 


CURRENT 


The  literature  of  any  nation  is  an 
epitome  of  that  nation's  history.  The 
beliefs  and  opinions  prevalent  at.  any 
given  period  color  its  literature,  which 
must  of  necessity  take  on  something  of 
the  condition  of  the  society  in  which  it 


has  been  produced  and  out  of  which  it 
has  sprung. 

It  is  true  that  all  literature  is  more 
or  less  an  effect  and  a  cause,  both  a 
product  and  a  power.  It  takes  an  im- 
pulse   from    its     age,    and    gives    an 
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FIFTY-NINTE  ANNUAL  EEPORT 


OP   THE 


Board  of  Education: 


TOGETHER  WITH  THE 


FIFTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  EEPOET 


OP  THE 


Secretary  of  the  Board, 


1894-1895. 


January,  1896. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

M.  Anagnos,  Director. 

The  sixty-fourth  annual  report  of  this  institution,  for  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1895,  records  244  blind  persons  con- 
nected with  the  establishment.     Of  these,  1  66  belong  to  the 

7  © 

school  proper  at  South  Boston,  64  to  the  kindergarten  at 
Jamaica  Plain  and  14  to  the  workshop  for  adults.  Those  be- 
longing to  the  school  proper  may  be  classified  as  follows  :  — 

Pupils  in  the  boys'  department, .85 

Pupils  in  the  girls'  department, .68 

Children  in  the  kindergarten, 64 

Teachers  and  employes, 10   i 

Domestics, 3 

Total, 230 

Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  during  the  year,      .        ...        .        .        .  125 

Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  admitted  during  the  year,      .        .        .        .18 

Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  at  the  present  time  (Sept.  30,  1895),      .        .  134 

The  several  departments  of  the  institution  have  maintained 
the  usual  standard  of  excellence  during  the  year,  and  continued 
prosperity  has  marked  the  concern  in  all  its  undertakings. 

The  course  of  study  has  been  rearranged  and  enlarged,  and 
the  plan  which  has  been  adopted  is  similar  to  that  followed  in 
the  grammar  and  high  schools  of  the  State.  It  is  designed  to 
afford  the  pupils  every  facility  to  obtain  a  liberal  and  sound 
education.  The  methods  of  instruction  we  are  constantly  im- 
proving. Additions  have  been  made  to  the  supply  of  books, 
apparatus  and  appliances,  and  a  marked  advance  has  been 
made  in  the  character  of  the  work  of  the  literary  department. 

The  work  in  the  music  department  has  been  carried  on  in  an 
efficient  manner,  and  the  pupils  have  made  excellent  progress. 
The  equipment  of  this  department  fully  meets  the  requirements, 


and  due  care  is  exercised  to  maintain  the  standing  which  has 
been  already  attained. 

The  sloyd  method  continues  to  be  the  principal  system  of 
manual  training  pursued  in  the  institution,  and  experience 
shows  it  to  have  an  educational  value  for  the  blind  which  is 
unsurpassed.  The  practical  results  of  this  training  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  sloyd  classes,  but  are  seen  in  the  work  of  the  school 
in  general. 

The  Howe  Memorial  Press  continues  to  be  the  agent  for  the 
dissemination  of  wood  literature  anions;  the  blind  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  its  work  is  prosecuted  unremittingly. 
The  circulation  of  embossed  books  from  the  library  of  the  insti- 
tution is  rapidly  growing  to  be  an  important  feature  of  the 
work,  and  the  demand  for  books  marks  the  increase  of  intelli- 
gence among  the  blind  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  11  children  —  8  boys  and  3  girls  — 
were  transferred  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  parent  school 
at  South  Boston.  This  is  the  second  class  which  has  entered 
the  institution  proper  with  the  preparation  of  a  full  and  com- 
plete course  of  kindergarten  training.  In  the  case  of  these 
children,   as  in  that  of  those   who  were  transferred   a   jear 


SOMERVILLE    JOURNAL: 


ago, 


the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  infant  school  are  again 


shown.  Quick  and  ready  intelligence  in  grasping  new  sub- 
jects of  thought,  combined  with  an  eager  desire  for  investiga- 
tion, marks  the  intellectual  difference  between  these  children 
and  those  who  enter  the  institution  totally  untrained.  The 
places  left  vacant  by  those  who  were  transferred  proved  to  be 
insufficient  in  number  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  appli- 
cants who  were  waiting  for  admission,  and  there  is  again  an 
urgent  demand  for  more  room. 

The  progress  of  the  three  blind  and  deaf  children  who  con- 
tinue to  be  under  the  care  of  the  institution  is  steady,  and  alike 
remarkable  and  gratifying. 

The  attainments  of  the  eldest  of  the  three,  Edith  M.  Thomas, 
are  the  result  of  diligent  effort  both  on  the  part  of  the  child 
and  of  her  conscientious,  devoted  and  efficient  teachers.  Edith 
is  taught  to  handle  and  investigate  objects,  to  examine  and 
think,  to  seek  and  discover,  to  work  and  persevere.  She  has 
developed  an  originality  which  is  striking,  and  she  shows  a 
high  degree  of  mental  activity.  The  thoroughness  with  which 
all  her  work  has  been  done  is  very  commendable,  and  seems 
to  be  one  of  her  strongest  characteristics.  Great  pains  has 
been  taken  to  cultivate  hand,  brain  and  heart,  and  the  result 
is  a  harmonious  development  of  a  sturdy,  self-reliant  and  true 
womanly  nature. 

The  course  of  training  which  is  followed  in  the  case  of  Willie 
Elizabeth  Eobin  has  been  fully  justified  both  by  the  constant 
improvement  and  rapid  progress  which  she  has  made.  She  has 
attained  great  freedom  in  the  use  of  spoken  language,  and  it  is 
now  her  chosen  medium  of  communication  with  her  friends  and 
associates.  Willie  has  well-nigh  perfect  physical  health,  and 
she  is  a  tall,  strong  and  well-developed  girl.  She  has  fine 
mental  ability,  and  is  fond  of  her  lessons.  Reading  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  her,  and  she  is  always  able  to  give  in  her  own  words 
a  good  synopsis  of  her  reading  lessons.  She  is  much  interested 
in  the  study  of  animals.  Her  investigations  are  carried  on 
systematically  and  thoroughly,  and  the  account  which  she  is 
required  to  write  is  generally  well  told  and  complete.  A  part 
of  her  work  in  zoology  represents  in  clay  the  animals  which  she 
has  studied.  Having  a  strong  nature,  Willie  needs  the  most 
judicious,  firm  and  steady  guidance ;  but  the  training  of  this 
young  life  seems  to  give  large  returns,  for  she  is  an  appreci- 

and  wins   all   hearts  by  the 
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ative , 


grateful   and  loving  child, 


Typewritten    Stoi-y  by    Miss    I-ydia    Hayes, 
Graduate  of  Perkins  Institution. 

People  interested  in  the  work  for  the 
blind  will  take  pleasure  in  reading  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  blind  schools  by  Miss 
Lydia  Hayes,  of  Dartmouth  street,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Perkins  institution.  It  was 
written  by  her  for  Journal  readers  on  a 
typewriter,  and  is  in  substance  the  same  as 
the  interesting  address  which  she  gave  last 
week  before  the  current  events  class  of  the 
Heptorean  club  : — 

There  are  cases  on  record  where  the  blind 
among  the  nobility  had  been  educated  indi- 
vidually, but  in  1G42  the  attention  of  the 
public  was  called  to  the  subject  by  the  pub- 
lication of  a  letter  in  Italy. 

It  was  not  until  1783  that  any  one  was 
touched  deeply  enough  to  give  the  matter 
thought  which  would  be  of  permanent  bene- 
fit to  the  blind.  In  this  year,  1783,  Valen- 
tin Hauy  determined  to  do  something  for 
the  blind.  He  was  indignant  at  the  propri- 
etor of  a  Parisian  restaurant  because  he  had 
nine  or  ten  blind  men  pretending  to  read 
music  and  interpreting  the  same  with  most 
horrible  discords  on  musical  instruments. 
This  made  his  restaurant  famous  and  gained 
for  the  blind  one  of  their  most  devoted 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Hauy  a  school  was 
founded  in  Paris  for  the  education  of  the 
blind.  These  efforts  included  the  gathering 
together  of  a  few  blind  children  and  training 
them  and  the  bringing  them  before  the 
public  and  gaining  the  interest  of  the  govern- 
ment officials. 

Other  schools  were  soon  started  in  other 
countries  and  in  1828,  philanthropic  New 
England  held  a  series  of  meetings,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  appointment  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe 
as  superintendent  of  the  asylum  for  the 
blind,  which  was  to  be  started  as  soon  as  Dr. 
Howe  had  been  to  Europe  and  there  made  a 
study  of  the  methods  then  known.  In  1832 
Dr.  Howe  began  to  teach  six  blind  children 
at  his  father's  home,  and  since  that  time  the 
work  has  had  a  steady  growth.  At  present 
the  school,  now  called  the  Perkins  institu- 
tion, is  located  in  South  Boston. 

"While  this  movement  is  but  a  little  over  a 
century  old,  yet  there  is  a  school  in  almost 
every  country  of  the  world  and  every  blind 
child  in  the  United  States  can  receive  an 
education  which  will  train  the  four  senses  to 
do  the  work  of  five. 

The  first  step  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
is  to  strengthen  the  body,  and  then  to  train 
the  child  to  control  the  body.  In  many 
cases  the  disease  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
blindness  is  so  severe  that  it  weakens  the 
other  organs.  At  the  Perkins'  institution  a 
thorough  training  in  a  well  equipped  gym- 
nasium is  given  to  all  the  pupils,  by  a 
teacher  who  has  studied  with  Baron  Posse. 
By  means  of  this  discipline  the  body  is 
strengthened,  and  the  organs  of  sense  are 
trained  to  obey  the  mind. 

The  principle  of  learning  by  doing  is 
applied  in  every  possible  way  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind.  The  sciences  are  taught 
by  the  free  use  of  models,  and  the  knowl- 
edge gained  by  the  pupils  is  reproduced  in 
models,  made  by  them  from  memory  in 
clay.  Geographical  maps  are  made  out  of 
putty,  after  a  given  section  has  been  studied, 
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sweetness  of  her  disposition. 

The  story  of  the  education  of  Tommy  Stringer  enlists  the 
interest  of  a  large  class  of  intelligent  persons,  and  his  progress 
is  noted  by  them  with  eager  delight.  There  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  as  to  his  intellectual  ability,  and  it  is  becoming  easier 
every  day  to  discern  his  tastes  and  aptitudes.  In  his  regular 
studies  his  preference  is  given  to  arithmetic,  and  this  subject 
serves  well  to  show  the  clearness  of  his  mind.  He  has  a  reten- 
tive memory,  and  his  powers  of  observation  are  noticeably 
good.  He  is  not  a  ready  talker,  and  on  this  account  his  prog- 
ress in  language  is  less  rapid  than  in  other  studies  ;  for  the  same 
reason,  perhaps,  he  is  somewhat  backward  in  the  use  of  oral 
speech.  He  is,  however,  encouraged  to  express  his  wants  by 
this  means,  which  he  is  able  to  do  easily,  distinctly  and  in  a 
natural  tone.  Extreme  care  is  taken  not  to  force  his  voice. 
He  is  proving  himself  to  be  a  boy  of  excellent  abilities,  and 
under  the  wise  guidance  and  fostering  care  of  the  kindergarten 
his  emancipation  from  the  bonds  of  double  affliction  is  going 
on  with  a  satisfactory  degree  of  success. 

Homer  Wardwell  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a  blind  and  deaf 
boy,  nearly  five  years  of  age,  entered  the  kindergarten  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  school  year.  A  special  teacher  has 
been  provided  for  him,  and  the  same  system  of  education  will 
be  followed  in  his  case  as  is  pursued  with  those  already  under 
our  care  who  are  similarly  afflicted. 


giving  the  outline  of  the  boundaries,  rivers, 
high  and  low  lands,  and  the  location  of 
cities. 

The  idea  seems  to  be  prevalent  that  the 
senses  of  the  blind  differ  from  those  of  the 
seeing,  but  this  is  not  true,  except  that  the 
educated  blind  person  has  four  senses 
trained,  and  the  average  seeing  person  has 
had  but  one  sense  thoroughly  trained,  that  of 
sight.  I  am  often  asked  if  I  can  tell  colors 
by  the  touch,  and  I  would  say  here,  No,  I 
cannot,  as  this  is  one  impression  which  can 
only  be  received  through  the  sense  of  sight. 
There  is  a  difference,  however,  in  the  stiff- 
ness of  goods  produced  by  the  dying  matter, 
which  leads  some  to  think  that  they  can  tell 
color  by  touch. 

Through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Mr. 
Anagnos,  the  director  of  the  Perkins  insti- 
tution, children  are  taken  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  placed  in  the  kindergarten  in  Jamaica 
Plain.  Mr.  Anagnos  realizes  that  the  im- 
pressions made  during  the  earliest  years  are 
those  which  are  most  lasting.  From  the 
time  the  pupil  enters  the  kindergarten  till  his 
graduation  the  teachers  have  in  mind  the 
gifts  and  their  development  of  each  indi- 
vidual. This  continuity  in  education  enables 
the  pupils  to  use  their  powers  to  the  best 
advantage  when  they  are  called  upon  to 
compete  with  their  seeing  brothers. 

The  standard  of  the  attainments  of  the 
blind  is  being  raised  by  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  duty  of  the  blind  among  the 
seeing.  When  Hauy  wished  to  teach  the 
blind  in  1783,  he  was  forced  to  pay  a  boy 
what  he  would  receive  by  begging ;  now  it 
is  the  desire  of  the  majority  to  have  as 
liberal  an  education  as  is  within  his  means. 
The  public  can  aid  in  the  raising  of  our 
standard  of  excellence  by  withholding  their 
pity,  bv  giving  us  their  sympathy,  which  ex- 
pects us  to  do  our  part  in  the  world,  and  by 
requiring  that  nothing  but  our  best  work 
shall  be  recognized. 
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The  Silent  Worker, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONTH 


AT    THE 


New  Jersey  School  for  Deaf-Mutes. 

JANUARY,  1895. 


HELEN"    KELLER. 
Written  tor  The  Silent  Wokkek. 

A  CHARMING   GROUP. 


Professor  A.  G.  Bell,  Helen  Keller    and 
Her  Teacher,  Miss  Sullivan. 

vVHE   charming    cut    which    illus- 
\£)  trates  this  page  represents  Helen 
'   Keller,    her   teacher   Miss    Sul 


MISS   SULLIVAN.         PROF.   A.  GRAHAM    BELL. 

expert  in  carrying  on  a  conversation 
in  this  way. 

Not  only  so,  but  they  can  tell  by  a 
mere  grasp  of  the  hand  which  of 
their  friends  it  is  who  is  talking  with; 
them.  The  writer  remembers  meet-; 
ing,  after  some  years  of  absence, 
James  Caton,  a  blind  deaf-mute  edu- 


Some    fifty    years    years    ago,    if  our 
memory  serves,  a  boy  named  Maistre, 
in    Switzerland,   who  was  both  blind 
and  deaf",  was  taught,  with  great  labor  ' 
to   articulate    sounds.      His    teachers 
(  we  are  giving  our  recollection   of  an 
account  read  many  years  ago  and  in 
a  foreign   language)  made  rings  and 
what  we  may  call  moulds,   of  wood, 
to  be  placed  in  his  mouth   in  order  to 
force  the  vocal  org  ins  into  the  various 
positions    required   for   the  utterance 
o' sounds.      Some,  but  a  very  limited, 
degree  of  success  was  reached  in   his 
case. 

But  the  marvel lous  success  reached 
by  Helen  Keller  in  this  direction  was 
I  entirely  without  precedent.     While  at 
the  Perkins  Institute  in   Boston,   she 
began  taking  lessons  in   speech   from 
Miss    Sarah    Fuller,     of    the    Horace 
Mann  School,  and,  to  the  surprise  of 
every    one,   mastered    the  elementary  | 
sounds  quite  perfectly  in  a  very  few 
lessons.     She    was    delighted  to  find 
that    she   could    now    begin    to    talk 
like   other   people  and,   bringing  her 
wonderful    memory    and    her  no  less 
wonderful    patience   to  bear,  she  has 
continued  to  learn  and  improve  until  \ 
now  she  speaks  very  much  better  than  ' 
•the    average    of    orally    taught   deaf 
persons.     At   the   reception    held    at 
Chautauqua  last  summer,  she  recited 
1  to  an  audience  which  filled  the  large 
parlor,     Tennyson's     "Bugle 
so  that  it  was  clearly  intel- 
to  all    and,   although,   as  one 
might  expect,  the  tones  were  not  so 
;  soft  and  musical  as  would  suit  her  re- 
;  fined  features  and  her  gentle,  maiden- 
ly presence,   it  was  wonderful  how  ef- 
fectively and    intelligently    she  gave' 
the  sentiment  of  the  poem. 

This  is  wonderful  enough,  but 
Helen  has  gone  even  farther  and  has 
succeeded  in  what,  so  far  as  known 
no  other  person  has  ever  attempted- 
reading  speech  through  the  fingers. 
It  will  be  seen,  on  looking  at  the  cut, 
that  she  holds  her  fingers  over  Miss 
Sullivan's  mouth,  like  a  player  about 
to  touch  the  keys  of  the  piano  forte 


hotel 
Song, ' 
liable 


livan  and  the  world-famous  Professor   cated  at  the  New  York   school.     The 

\    Graham    Bell,   seated  together  on    meeting    was   entirely  unexpected  to    ^  ^^   _  __ r_. 

the  shore  of  the  beautiful  Chautauqua   the  boy,  but  with  the  spelling  of  the    Ag  her  friend  speaks,  taking,  perhaps 

.j: „„<-;^„  u,-    first     word     he    recognized     his     old    a ]jtt]e  care  to  articulate  distinctly  and 

friend  and  shook  hands  a  second  time  not  tQO  fast>  Heien-S  sensitive  fingers 
with  redoubled  warmth.  By  the  way,  lay  oyer  her  iips  and  catch  the  mean- 
tliis  young  man  is  an  expert  per-  ing  0fher  words.  So  expert  has  she 
former  on  the  type-writer,  and,  when  become  that  she  may  sometimes  be 
at  his  home,  carries  on  his  part  of  the  geen  strolling  up  and  down  with  one 
conversation  with  visitors  principally 
in  this  way. 

But    Helen     Keller,    although     she 

has    a   mastery    of   written    language 

,-ery   far  beyond  what  most  other  per- 


Lake,  and  engaged  in  conversation  b\ 
the  two  methods  habitually  employed 
by  Miss-  Keller  in  social  intercourse 
with  those  about  her. 

Dr.  Bell,  it  will  he  seen,  is  repre- 
sented with  his  right  hand  forming  a 
letter  of  the  finger  alphabet,  and  Helen, 
touching  his  flying  fingers  with  her 
own,  reads  the  words  as  he  rapidly 
spells  them  off,  with  as  much  ease 
and  certainty  as  if  she  could  see. 
The  ability  to  do  this,  although  it  ap- 
pears to  a  stranger  quite  a  feat,  is 
not  so  difficult  to  acquire.  Every 
deaf  person  who  uses  the  manual  al- 
phabet at  all  has  occasion,  sometimes 


with  all  their  senses,  does  not  depend 
wholly  or,  among  her  friends,  chiefly, 
upon  finger-spelling.     The  apparent 


of  her  girl  friends,  arm  in  arm,  chat- 
ting and  laughing,  and  carrying  on 
the  conversation  entirely  by  speech. 
How  this  can  be  done  is  a  mystery, 
for  manifestly  it  is  impossible  by  such 


sons  of  her  own  age  possess,  even  those,  means  to  detect  more  than  the  small- 


est part  of  the  motions  of  the  organs 
of  speech.  Probably  success  would 
be    impossible    without    not    only    a 


,  ly  impossible  task  of  teaching  a  blind  high  degree  of  intelligence,  but  also  a 
to  talk  in  the  dark,  and  practice  in  and  deaf  person  to  speak  has  been  peculiarly  sensitive,  sympathetic  nat- 
.■■',.       .•  :n      •—  ~-  ia..c     ..nlii^verl    in    her    case    with    a    high   1ir„ — nsina-  the  term    svmoathetic  in 


this  direction  will  give  more  or  less 
skill.  Persons,  who  are  both  blind 
and  deaf,  having  to  rely  altogether  on 
the  sense  of  feeling,  will  soon   become 


achieved    in    her 
degree  of  success. 


!  ure — using  the  term    sympathetic  in 
literal  sense,    of  feeling   with   others. 


It  is  not  strictly  true  that  she  is  the  nnich  as  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  uses  it. 
first  person  of  this  kind  to  be  so  taught. 


To  show  what  Miss  Keller's  verbal 
memory  is,  so  as  to  understand  how 
she  acquires  language  so  rapidly,  Dr. 
MaeFarland  last  summer,  in  answer  to 
a  question  from  her  as  to  Swedenborg  \s 
place  in  the  world  of  thought  (think 
of  a  girl  of  fourteen  asking  such  a 
question)  quoted  Emerson's  saying,  to 
the  effect  that  he  was  so  great  a  man 
that  it  would  require  the  lapse  of  a 
century  or  two  before  we  could  get 
the  visual  angle  to  judge  him  rightly. 
A  few  days  after,  in  a  public  address, 
Dr.  MaeFarland  repeated  the  quotation 
and  asked  whether  any  one  in  the 
audience  could  repeat  it  verbatim. 
No  one  seemed  to  take  up  the  chal- 
lenge, and,  turning  to  Miss  Sullivan 
he  asked  her  whether  Helen  remem- 
bered the  quotation,  which  she  did. 
giving  it  with  strict  accuracy. 

With  such  gifts  of  mind,  the  moral 
atmosphere  in  which  she  has  grown 
up  may  be  inferred  from  this  little 
anecdote.  In  an  interview  with  some 
men  of  learning  and  renown,  one  ot 
them  asked  her  for  a  definition  of 
Love.  "Why,"  said  she,  "I  don't 
know  how  to  define  it  ;  it  is  what  we 
all  have  in  our  hearts  for  even-  body!  " 
In  her  case,  surely,  it  would  seem 
that  physical  limitations  are  not 
an  affliction  but  rather  a  means  of 
spiritual  culture. 

"  Here,  God  sets  his  unseen  angels, 
At  the  gate  where  earth  conies  through  ; 

Naught  but   Heaven's  most  sweet  evangels 
Those  pure  guards  let  in  to  you.'' 

W.  J. 
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